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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ESTE. \pMINRSIMEON yp'83) [CHOCOLAT MENIER, 


ar E N Ti STS lp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE | re en OOO2000 Ths. 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825; defie: 
Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among man aa » Getles all 
other advantages :—An entire immunity trom pale or cperation of any kind ; a fit unequalled by honest competition; unadulterated, highly nutritious, 
ony previews otayenvon i, 0 aoe eee aoness and congue ney to the month, however and pure, Sold in }lb. packets. Also, especially manu- 
er the or loose the rema: ng ; mastication and artic on so perfect, as to i g i 
7 y —f, sot Jas cavemen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires an by Be to factured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert, 
g8 are dispen ; e utmost su is forded e rem: natural a com- ry 
Fae system of suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and ‘Satural than any yet produced. Wholesale, MEN TER, 23, Henrietta Street, 
eeth y Consultation free. For the efficacy, 





from is. ; sets, from five to thirt: utilit 
and success of their system, vide Lancet. Only London establishments, 30, Berners Street Covent Garden, London. 
Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent 
mistakes, the oldest established, and no connection with any of the same name. RETAIL, BY ALL RESPECTABLE Houses. 





ROTECTION FROM Frpp, 
BRYANT & MAY'S i 








ARE. NOT POISONOUS. 
CONTAIN NO PHOSPHORUS: 


LIGHT ONLY onTHE BOX @ 


ats 





Sold by Grocers, CHEMISTS: /RONMONCERS: 
CHANDLERS: STATIONERS &C.EVERYWHERE. 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON; E. 4 





Planutucturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S |) 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. Bi 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LANCASTER says—‘‘ I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } fu Uh, 4, 4 4 
Autograph of our firm, — 
Paisley, and 66, Queen Street, London, E.C. 


THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon SIncER’s CELEBRATED “ LetTER A” FaMILy Sewinc MACHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, omnes in the simplicity ofits construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly achine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the ly, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Ofices—LiveRroot, 30, Bold St.; MancHEsTER, 108, Market St.; N: 6, Northumberland St.; NorTHAMPTON, 18, Sheep St. ; 
GLascow, 65, Buchanap St.; DunpEF, 28, Reform 8t.; DuBLIN, 69, Grafton St.; Betrasr, 7, Donegal St.; "Eprvsunes, 107, Princes St. i 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 


REVENUE ASSETS 
£140,000. ESTABLISHED 18388, £500,000. 


Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of Profits, and 
great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 


STREET. 








Progress of the Business. | Falicies | Sums Assured. | p, NOW. 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864 ...... 404 £274,522 | £9,329 
Year ending 20th January . . 1865 ...... 563 360,032 | 12,097 
Year ending 20th January . ; wee. 713 402,488 | 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 ...... 895 511,456 15,330 














Every information can be obtained at the Company’s. Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 





LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM 
‘LXXMLS ATIIAMOVS WAddA ‘09—AOLAAO NITAAG 


Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 








““RECONNOITERER” CLASS 2902 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LANDSCAPE GLASS IN THE WORLD! 


The Marquis OF CARMARTHEN—“ The Reconneiterer is very good.” Eart or BREDALBANE—“ I find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful 
for so very small a glass.” Ear or Caitaness—‘“‘It is a beautiful glass.” Rev. Lorp ScarspaLe “approves of it.” Lorp GirrorD, of 
Ampney—‘‘ Most useful.” Lorp Garvacu—“ Remarkably good.” Lorp CLermont—“ It is surprisingly good for its price.” Sir DicBy 
CayYLEY—“ It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Fettpen—“‘ For its size 1 do not think it can be sur- 

sed ; it gives great satisfaction.” Masor Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘“ Quite as powerful as that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. SENDEY, 

yal Small Arms Factory, Enfield— ‘‘1 have found it effective at the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Esq.—“ I never met, 
although I have tried many, a glass combining so much power for its size with so much clearness.” The Field—‘‘ We have carefully tried it 
at an $00-yard rifle range, against all the glasses possessed by the members of the corps, and found it fully equal to any of those present, 
although they cost more than four times its price.’’ Notes and Queries—‘‘ What intending tourist will now start without such an indispensable 
companion to a pleasure trip?” U TION .—The great success of this Instrument has given rise to several vile and worthless imitations. 
The celebrated ‘‘ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above Glasses, respectively 
bearing the Registered Trade Marks, *‘ Reconnoiterer” and ‘‘ Hythe” can be sent to any part of the Kingdom, but are only to be had direct 
from, and by written application to, SALOM & CO., 98, Princrs Srreet, EpinpurGH, and 137, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 

> Positively No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 

















———_»——— 
EXAMPLES OF ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 at DEATH (WITH PROFITS). 
Age 25. Age 30.* | Age 35. Age 40. l Age 45. l Age 50. 











£118 0O £2 16 | £2 610 £214 9 | £3 5 9 | £41 7 


e a f 30 may secure £1000 at death (with profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual 
—— “Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &c., on application. 
—_@—— 


Above 16,000 Policiesissued. Subsisting Assurances, 5} Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


PRIZE MEDAL ELASTIC OR DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are now acknowledged to be INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


For stren; and beauty of stitch, simplicity, durability, ease of management, and wide range of wo! 
a from the very finest to the heaviest. The only Machines which both on 


SEW PERFECTLY AND EMBROIDER PERFECTLY. 
GROVER & BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., AND 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Every Machine Guaranteed. Instructions Gratis. Illustrated Prospectus and ‘Samples of Work Gratis and Post Free. 
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A CLEAR _COME 





MPLEXION IL! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


strongly reeommended. for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sku, 
od eee giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburg, 


Redness, &e., and by its Balsamie and Healing 


qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free 


from dryness, é&e., clear it from every humour, pimple, or’ eruption; and by continuing its 


tse only a short time, the skin will become and 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 


continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors. and Perfumers. 





THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR INDIGESTION. 





NOT ON’S CAMOMILE PEFELES are confidently recommended as a sinuple bud 
certain Remedy for Indigestion, which ie the cause of nearly alt the diseases to which we ane 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 


“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 


“ Norton’s Pills”’ act as @ powerful tonic 


and gentle apericnt ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, amd thousands 
of persons cam wow tear tetumong to the bemfils to be dtrived from their wee, as they have 


been w never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d., 


23. Md, and Lis: each, in every Town te the Kingdom. 


GAUTION.. 
Be stre ta ash for “NORTON S PILLS.” and do wot be persed to purchase an imitation. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 


















celebrated Basy 
Cuatrs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior Pcaruerore 
(the largest in the 
Kitigdem), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Reoms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber- 

nets Street, Oxford 
== Street, and 34 and |, 
Charles St.,.W. 


: ILLUSTRATED 
CaTatocvrs Post 
Freez. 











JACKSON'S 3 BERZINE RECT: 


Removes GREASE, PAINT, Ry - TALLOW, &c., from Wearing} 
sor > Curtain:, and ; cleans-Satin Slippers aad Kid Gloves 
to perfection. In bottles a’ Od satin each, 


Sold by Chemists, Fancy Stationers, Bagaars, ée. 


CHLORODYNE TOWLES 


4 hee original preparationof known composition, established. 
as thé most effective rentedy 


In Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, & 
TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE 


Gives’ nstumt relief in CHOLERA, DIARREABA,. SEA-SIGENESS, | 
SPASMS, &c. 


The genuine bears fac-siniiles of Phoptictor’s signaaturé ort Govern 
ment stamp. 
Sote Miu factirer atid Propftietor, 


A,B. TORRE, SEUDONE ROMS, MNESTER. | 




















HEDGES & BUTLER 
Recommend and guarantee the followiag Wines :—» 
SHERRY, 

At. 2s... 80s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s., 72s. per dozer. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s., 84s. per dozen. 


PORT, 


At £48., 30s., 868., 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s, 7%s., Sis. per Fozen. 


CLARET, 
Ab 18s., 2s, 24:, 30m, 368, 429, 489, 549, 608., 723. per’ doze 
joe mdy. Co vievetomsey 30s., 36s., 48s., 60s., 723., S4s. pe 
and Moselle’. ....... 30m, 36s., ’ 488. Hes, ” 729. te 208. ,, 
on reeeipt of a Post Office Order or re ference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imimediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London: 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 
(Original etialtieh ae | A.D. 1667.) 





BY ROYAL. _ as COMMAND. 


_ QUEEN. 


Ss 
VICTORIA WORKS, DLBMENGEEAM, 
Zosere GILLOTT respectfully directs the attentiot of 
the Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the 
incomparable excellence of his productions, — for pawn of 


Material, Easy Actiom, and Great Durabitity, will ensure universal 
preferenvo: 
Buvery Packet: ‘ 
bears the 
Facsimile of his o 
ture. 


They can be obtained, Retail; of-every Deater in-the World Whole- 
sale, at the Works, Granam STREET, Birmingliam ; arid at the branch 
Establishments, 91, BY OHN STREET, New Y crix; and 87, GRACECHURCH 
Srreer, London, BE 
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0-OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES. 


The Aamnaica Commercial Agency Company 
Soar oe _picctona = £2 EACH 


Lorp ALFRED 8. sea 5 By Rutland Gate, Leute Cleirnae CT OR 5% NDERMILL, Est, LL.D., Hampstead, London. 

Tomas Hu@HEs, , M.P., Park Street, a Cheipman. | Josep# Woomn, Esq., ‘Rucrley, Surre: . Managing 

PA. ae Esq, LP. ‘Aubrey House, Notting Hil . Estcoura, A "8, Fimch Lane, Lendien, Bc. f§ Directors. 
KERS~Kasr Loxpon Bank’ Enarren, Corthill, EC! OF —S, Fixck Laws, Lewvom E.C. 

This cae ie been formed for/the purpose of collecting in and exporting from fa , the produce of the small freeholders, and 
importing British and other gah the Island, and the sale thereof a a .—(See article in Good Worde for October, 1866, by J. M. 
Tnntow, {koa sage 672. )— Company will reveivé consignments of of pécdtiee, and execute orders for goods, whether for 
members <— the oS ee or others, and will purchase such small lots of p he as may not be large enough for separate consignments. 

The principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, Logwood, Sugar, and Cotten, all articles commanding a ready 
sale in the British Mt ‘arket.——Furtber information: may be obtained of J: anne’ Esq., Managing Director, at the Offices of the 
Company, where trespectane aay bé@ obtained}.and the Articles of 


go, Py, THE WHEELER & WILSON 
—_ ; ORIGINAL 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
WITH ALL THE NEWEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Including Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Eimbroidering. 








EASY TO OPERATE. FOR HOUSEHOLD AND ON PLAIN TABLES, 
SIMPLE TO LEARN. MANUFACTURING ON HALF GASES. 
QUIET HY ACTION. ; PURPOSES. ON FULL casks. 





PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. A New Article. 


d4 ——— ee Phospectuses: post! free and Instimctions Giatis. 
Pie sca 139, Regent Street, W., and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., 
LONDON. 








PURE PALE BRANDY. | 
RALWRYCARTMCE PAID, LOs,, per gallen, 36s. per dozen. 


BENRY BRETT & CO, 
Old Furnivals Distillery, Holborn, and 30, Regent Street, London. 


an 








BY HER MAJESEY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
“Prise Medal” Crinolines, adapted te present: Fashion. “ Glove-Fitting” Corsets; 





SOLD BY BEST RETAILERS EVERYWHERE. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” | 





GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862) 


AND ALSO THE 
ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 
ou AT THE 62° 

SUN ExyipiTiON\® 















SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


a Jppra Linde, | 























THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
rary tooperste. FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES my 2», 11k, rom, 


Simple to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
- Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no é 
Quiet in Working. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. Braid, and Embroider. 


Price from £6 6. WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. Price from £6 6s. 


| 
SEWING MACHINES. || 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time : and execute in a superior manner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. Makes Four 
different Stitch:s, including the Lock Stitch; has Patent Reversible Feed-motion ; fastens off its 
seam without stopping. No other Machine has these late Improvements, fur which a Gold Medal was 
awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the late Exhibition of the American Institute 
(in competition with every well-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post-free. Agents Wanted. 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 19 & 21, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
Acrents: A. CAMERON, 83, UNION ST., GLASGOW: & F. BAPTY, 30, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 














THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


HE observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection of Bed- 

room Furnityre than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
ee of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate room. They have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and 
Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, 
and im of a plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servant’s use, is very 
greatly increased, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


HEAL and SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Bedsteads, Bedding, & Bed-Room Furniture, 


Sent free by Post. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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XXI. 
THE HONOURABLE GEORGE'S TRAVELLING CHARIOT. 


Tue dusky green of July and August had waxéd 
and waned into the ruddy brown of October. The 
leaf-fingers of the chesnut, like the fists of a miser, 
were yellowing and shrivelling round the rich mahog- 
any tinted nuts; the beech trees were masses of crim- 
son and scarlet in the low slanting sunbeams ; while 
the few corn-fields among the pasture-lands, now re- 
duced to stubble, were crackling under the feet of 
sportsmen. These effects of colour were dazzling and 
garish to Grand’mére, whose eyes had been early 
trained to the cool darkness of the pine and the dim 
blueness of the olive ; but Yolande, with the affluence 
and elasticity of young life, was able to go abroad 

and even to face the slight sting of frost 
which made healthful the mellow air. 

There was little inward change in the girl save that 
with the enthusiasm of a prisoner or an invalid on 
his return to the free open world, she had a double 
relish for hardy out-door life and simple country 
pursuits. There was greater outward change. The 
blood, beginning to course afresh in the thin white 
cheeks, flushed them with a quickness and ardour, and 
tinged them with a brilliance which had not before 
lit up the subdued tone of her complexion. The 
formal roll of hair, in the fashion of Grand’mére’s 
silver roll, had given place to the short, dark clusters 
which were all the fever had left on the shapely 
head. No round-eared cap with dominant, imposing 
riband bow (though Yolande had added to this portion 
of her dress a starched ruff and tucker) could 
accord to these clusters the old, becoming air of 
sober wisdom and dignity. And what, indeed, if 
Yolande, grave and shy as she used to be, was a little 
thoughtless in the intoxication of her release from 
heavy discipline, and the thankfulness and cheerful- 
ness of her convalescence! She was pretty sure to 
come to her senses speedily, and to go on more se- 
dately than ever, with only a little more humility and 
a little more forbearance for others—a brighter 
' chequer in her humour for all time to come, because of 
this short season of mirth of spirit which was like to 
verge on giddiness. Neither Grand’mére, nor even 
Madame herself, could find it in her heart to check 
Yolande sharply, and to put a stop to what was bene- 
ficial for the confirmation of her health before the se- 
vere gloomy English winter set in. Indeed the older 
women at the Shottery Cottage were shaken out of their 
bland and austere rigidity by the dispensation of sick- 
ness. They would let the younger woman run off out of 
their sight on long walks and varied excursions, into the 
lanes for blackberries, among the hazels for filberts, and 
along sandy tracts of the Waiiste for wild liquorice- 
roots, in no better company and with no greater pro- 


devoted friendship for Mademoiselle on her resto- 
III.—36, 
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and brief sojourn of the family at the Castle could 
shake Milly’s sudden passion for a bosom friend, 
by recalling her to her sworn allegiance to my 
lady. So Dolly, with the occasional assistance 
of Madam at the Rectory, was left alone to serve 
Lady Rolle, who never looked near the Shottery 
Cottage, conducting herself as if her tenants there 
had been entirely brushed from her mind: * And a 
mighty good thing they were so, and not turned out 
of the cottage at twelve o’clock some stormy night, 
right into the sloppy village street,” his honour, Mr, 
Lushington, was heard to cogitate. 

Grand’mére was touched by the late-come fancy of 
one of the Rectory girls for a Dupuy. 

‘The poor red and white thing,” she would 
soliloquise, ‘‘she grows up tender as that dear 
duck of a girl Deb, and that kind black dog 
Jasper. I love them all; and my Yolande loves, 
and is loved by them also, and becomes so much 
more human and sweet, so much less of a re- 
served, ascetic Protestant nun. For me, I like 
good ordinary girls, unassuming and unconscious, 
even with the faults of girls, like primroses ani 
daisies with earth-stains upon them, and not spoilt 
nuns, with pinched poverty of nature here, and 
rank passions there, like the twisted monstrous cacti 
of Mexico. As all the waters run together, and 
meet iv the river, so girls ought to run together and 
meet in the humanity which grows and grows till 
its top reach the skies. There will be no confu- 
sion of tongues to break in upon and scatter it again, 
because of one tongue which spake as never man 
spake, and speaking once, speaks for ever. Neither 
will it be a perfect humanity of atoms and entities, 
but of all the families of the earth, where the girls 
will be girls, and the old women old women, 1 
believe it, I hope it. It is not the usage of France, 
but for me I have not much more fear of the 
promenades of the /illettes, than of the horse-gallop 
of the gargons. 1 ought to have less, when the 
last is often a grand gallop to the hospital. The 
girls will card and colour each other as the French 
calico weavers on the Thames and at Bromley Hall 
blend their threads of flax, to form one fair pattern. 
Go! beat the parquet with the truth, unless it is re- 
flected in the mirror of a fellow face. The red andwhite 
Milly is more interesting, and yet more distrait than 
she used to be,—she is not such a mere spoilt child. The 
petite, again, is more of a child, growing downwards or 
backwards, instead of upwards. But truly, she can 
afford that, the wise child, and the price pays the 
piper. Better to spread out bushy and strong, than 
to spring up intoa maypole. Ld, ld, old Génevibve, 
thou knowest it well. Chase away nature tripping on 
two feet, and behold she will come back racing on 


tection than that of Milly Rolle, who had struck up a | four.” 


But Grand’mére was more than dissatisfied, she 
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was displeased and apprehensive, when she learnt from 
Yolande, who was discomfited and troubled in her turn, 
that when the two young women were out in their 
mantles and capuchins, their little baskets over their 
gloved arms, they were apt to meet Mr. George, from 
the Castle, in the most unexpected ways, and in the 
most opposite, unlikely directions. At least they 
were unlikely directions for a gentleman who, when 
at the Castle on former occasions, had been wont only 
to stroll in sleepy elegance towards the bridge about 
sunset, for the laudable purpose of affording the 
modicum of exercise necessary to his small friend 
and dog, or to saunter-down, earlier in the day, to 
make the frequenters of the ale-house proud by look- 
ing on, and laying a bet on bowls and balls, to keep 
up his skill. 

“You make no more promenades, whatever English 
modes may be,” cried Grand’mére, decisively, and 
somewhat tartly for her. 

‘But he is at present quite respectful and gentle, 
Grand’mire,” protested Yolande, puzzled and almost 
affronted. ‘‘ Monsieur from the Castle says no longer, 
‘little Dupuy,’ but ‘my very good mademoiselle.’ 
He no longer picks up the trains, he carries only the 
baskets; though, do you know,” she went on, 
whispering mysteriously, and with bashful import- 
ance, “he is the friend of Milly, as I think.” 

‘A friend in truth!” exclaimed Grand’mére in 
increased indignation, under which she veiled her 
alarm. ‘I tell you that you make no more pro- 
menades, and I go to speak to the Rector about the 
friend of his daughter.” 

‘Oh, what have I done!” urged Yolande, in 
lively distress. ‘‘Milly will be in anguish, and 
so will I, because I shall have told tales on her, 
who has begun to have so much kindness towards 
me. They are tales, if not fancies, for she denies 
that she has anything to do with milord, and she 
promises if I am afraid that she will never speak to 
him, nor let him come near us again, till he ask the 
permission of Monsieur the Rector. Do you under- 
stand, my good Grand’mtre? It will be an afternoon 
of misfortune if you do not, and go and make 
your naughty child a pie of a tell-tale and slanderer 
of her friend. Trust to Milly, Grand’mére, you who 
are so full of trust and generosity. You have suffered 
me to go about the village with that Monsieur Richard 
—that young pastor,” she added, with a little sarcastic 
emphasis; ‘‘where then is the difference, when 
Milly has been.brought up with Mr. George as one 
may say, and when my lady his mother is her patroness 
and kinswoman? She is the next person who will 
be offended. Misericorde! I shall speak to Milly 
myself, if you wish it; I shall not cross the thresh- 
old of the cottage, but shall watch my poor friend 
’ from the window of the garret, if that will do any 
good, and if you will not inform Monsieur, the Spartan 
father, whom Milly fears so terribly, though she loves 
him dearly.” 

Grand’mtre saw that there was some reason in 
Yolande’s remonsirance, and at the same time the old 
Frenchwoman had a modest sense that she could not 
be a perfect judge of manners in England. She let 
her better wit sleep, and refrained from farther inter- 





ference in the matter, except what had to do with 
keeping her own child at home till the great Rolles 
should be off the tapis. 

Grand’mére was confirmed in her forbearance by 
knowing that Milly Rolle was either prudently confin- 
ing herself within the bounds of the Rectory, or was 
content to dawdle away her tims and hang discon- 
solately with Yolande over their samplers in the 
porch of the Shottery Cottage. When they were 
not thus engaged they paced with arms intertwined 
round and round the narrow walk by the fish-pond, 
Grand’mére sought rather to warn the girls in- 
directly, while she amused them by queer proverbs 
and by the invariable French legend of a wander- 
ing, impossibly beautiful, and benevolent princess, 
beset for the nonce by troops of wolves, each 
wolf taking the form of a light-headed, regardless 
fine gentleman. 

Notwithstanding this, Grand’mére in her own person 
had something of the fool of quality, and was easily 
persuaded to discredit the existence of evil unless there 
were proof positive of the grievous fact. When Mr, 
George wound up his supposed meditation of mischief 
by paying unexpectedly a ceremonious visit to Grand’- 
mere, the infatuated Huguenot bowrgeoise and Christian 
gentlewoman could not yet regard it as a piece of 
effrontery and an undue liberty, but took it for what 
he did not even pretend it to be, an atoning duty to 
wipe out his mother’s desertion and condemnation. It 
would not have signified much what face Grand’mére 
had put on Mr. George’s attention, unless her obstinate 
single-heartedness could have worked a miracle in piere- 
ing the thick skin of overweening vanity in the man, In 
defence of Grand’mére’s security, it may be said that 
so far as Mr. George’s deportment and conversation 
during his visit went, he might have hoodwinked 
Solomon himself, from the perfect inoffensiveness of his 
bearing and his topics, though they did not range so far 
as from sleave-silk to predestination, but merely from 
chip hats to tambour needles, Grand’mére, looking 
at and listening to the easy good breeding of the slim, 
polished speaker, was inspired with the ambition of 
showing herself a genuine lady of the essence of 
Huguenotism and Christianity, since she represented 
the household, Monsieur being shut up in his cabi- 
net, Yolande sent out of sight, and Madame’s 
hostility having become more and more of a mania. 
She could not think that there could be much 
in the débonnaire companionship avy more than 
that force dwelt in the delicate hands with the 
five-pound ruffles fluttering over the knuckles. As 
the hands tapped the jewelled snuffbox its very 
lid conveyed a prettily concocted pinch of flattery, 
for it bore the choice miniature in enamel of 
the Duchess de Longueville, Grand’mire’s loveliest 
countrywoman, who became a Jansenist if not a 
Huguenot. Grand’mere could have descanted by 
the hour on the poor storm-torn rose of the Fronde 
wars, and when the enthusiastic old woman found that 
Mr. George was making a rare collection of such 
miniatures to hand him down to future generations as 
an exquisite virtuoso, she readily undertook to procure 
him a priceless likeness of a Magdalene in a King’s 
court, in Louise la Vallitre. George Rolle would 
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- take ‘‘ the goose,” with Grand’mére’s one ewe lamb to 
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the bargain, if with all his idle prowling he could be- 
guile to destruction a silly little animal. And Grand’- 
more was assailed on her weak side, and all her sus- 
picions were lulled to sleep. As the best of us are 
apt to do in similar cases, she forgot that there was 
evidence—awful overwhelming evidence—that these 
fine hands would grip like claws, for the individual, 
and for the order, insolently and relentlessly, without 
stint or measure. These were the hands of languid, 
fantastic, corrupt giants, not of puny dwarfs, as some 
have imagined. 

At length the happy day arrived when the Rolles 
took their departure from the great arrogant white 
blot of a castle till the next election. My lady, the 
tuling passion strong in her leave-taking, chose to 


-turn over her coaches to her sons for the present jour- 


ney, and to make the journey herself by slow stages 
in her chair ; for to be borne all the way to town, 
not by horses but by men, was something novel, and 
fell in with her ladyship’s mood. 

Grand’mire had certainly a lucid interval in the 
delusion which was on the eve of receiving its death- 
blow ; she breathed more freely when she heard that 
the progress of the quality was past and gone; she 
hummed ‘ Marlbrook” in her shaking voice, and 
granted Yolande carte blanche to run out with Milly 
Rolle beyond the Shottery Cottage garden-gate and 
the Sedge Pond village street, 

That evening she went herself to call the chil- 
dren to supper, and walked as far as the garden- 
gate, to which old Squire Gage had come reading, as 
he rode, escorted by his goodly son, ‘a summer 
agone. 
freely as yesterday, the group which had at first taken 
her fancy, and, as she paced up and down the short 
walk, she considered the disastrous blunder which she 
had made. Not that Grand’mére recognised the 
blundez ; on the contrary “‘It was the marriage the 
most convenable, the couple the most felicitous, I 
never had a happier idea,” pondered the innocent 
offender. 

The girls loitered, but Grand’mtre did not weary. 
It was their time to loiter, as it was that of the last 
guinces to fall, the beet-root leaves to change to a 
purple-black, and the brown autumn wall-flower and 
pale lilac and white leafless crocuses to offer rich, 
heavy floral incense, or wistful floral weeds for the 
year which was a-dying. 

Grand’mtre had a heart to hold all the seasons, 
though she loved the spring best, and looked a little 
pensivoly and shrinkingly on the autumn, because of 
the coming winter, with its nipping blasts, stark frosts, 
and winding-sheet of snow. For the old, however 
meek and resigned, want the images of life and not 
those of death, and turn instinctively from the cold 
to the heat, from the shadow for which there is no 
longer need, to the sunshine which cannot bask broadly 
enough for them. But Grand’mére perfectly under- 
stood and submitted to the fact that, while the budding 
hope of the spring was for her consolation, Yolande 


The scene recalled to Grand’mére’s mind, as | 
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She could pace the garden road coutentedly with 
Madame Rougeole as a safe recipient for an cc- 
casional soliloquy. She did not wonder that the 
empty harvest-fields, with their purpose now finished 
and forsaken, bad uo sadness for Yolande, and that 
she could stay and chatter with Milly Rolle, as the 
mist rose from the slow river, carrying hoariness to 
the very uplands of the Waiiste, and bearing nothing 
but the seeded stalks of heath-flowers, inasmuch as 
her foot had trod swiftly among the cuckoo-flowers 
aud the oxslips where they wafted the sweeter breath, 
and were the more richly golden for pearls of May 
dew. Grand’mtre’s thoughts were all tranquil and 
happy; even when they turned to the spread 
supper-table within the house it was with a plea- 
sant recognition of the security, sufficiency, and 
domestic joy which were associated with the homely 
images of strings of roasted birds and rows of fried 
trout, and such Médoc as could be got in England, 
to replace indifferently the brown ale; with the 
jauntiness of Monsieur and the sombreness of Madame, 
both tempered to Grand’mére by the strongest, 
simplest devotion, and with the light of Yolande’s young 
face and the sociality of Milly Rolle’s rattling tongue. 

A hurried tap came to the garden-door, and Grand’- 
mére cried gaily, ‘*Who goes there? Enter the 
grand Mademoiselle,” though she knew the shuffling 
step was only that of Deborah Pott, who had come 
seeking Mademoiselle Yolande to look over her task 
of burnishing the pewter vessels in the house before 
they should be submitted to the lynx eyes of Prie. 
Indeed, to relieve Deb’s oppression and anxiety more 
than her own, Grand’mére had dispatched the girl to 
look out for her young mistress. 

But when Deborah appeared with all her new gar- 
ments flying behind her, her very hair standing on 
end and streaming back from her shock head under 
her loosened cap, with her ungainly arms swinging, 
her splay feet clattering, her teeth chattering, and 
the horror of her news bursting from her fixed eyes as 
well as her quivering lips, Grand’mtére was arrested 
and petrified. ' 

** Murder !—murder! old Madam!” struggled out 
Deb, in explanation; ‘‘young madam—both the 
young madams be carried away and undone !” 


XXIT. 
TNE SHOTTERY COTTAGE AT BAY, 


‘¢ A’ sEE’D them with my own eyes,” Deb went on 
to account for her wild statement, ‘* a walking and a 
talking and a laughing like childer, coming down 
Pedlars’ Lane with their hands full o’ trash, When 
right a’foot o’ the lane, there was summut under the 
split elm, what a’ took for a waggon, but it proved no 
waggon nobbut a charyot, And out of it sprang a 
tall man as thof he were a- waiting for the young 
mistresses, and he spread out his arms and stopped 
the passengers. Hey! but they fell a cryin’ and a 
trying to pass him, leastways our young madam as 


in her own spring must be unsympathetic, and must | put out her bits of hands and pushed him back, a’ 


stretch after the distant and the unknown, delighting 
in fulfilled bounty, and brooding repose. 
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ne’er thought she had such force.” 
‘* Tiens /” cried Grand’mbre, with a flash from her 
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grey eyes ; “‘and you did not fly to her, and fight for 
her ! she went to you, my big girl.” 

*¢A’d a gone as sure as deeth,” protested Deb, 
‘‘thof a’d a been smashed and brained and hanged 
and quartered ; but with that, driver and postboys came 
swarming out from the charyot and the elm. One 
*hind and the rest afore and closed the lasses round, 
while my gentleman lifted and dragged them intil 
charyot. And off they drove afore a poor body would 
say, ‘By your leave.’ You believe me, Madam 
Grand’mére ? More by token an’ a had not bidden 
still there would have been none to run with the bad 
news and give the alarm.” 

Grand’mére took no comfort from the conclusion, 
and failed to commend Deb for her discretion. 
She forgot everything in her deadly sickness at this 
greatest calamity which had befallen her—a calamity 
to which death itself would have been light. 

‘<The Monsieur, the gentleman ! Speak, child, and 
kill me! It was some stranger, some audacious 
traveller for a frolic. Oui-dd, the girls will be free 
again before this; they will be skipping home to us 
now. But it was a bad jest, without doubt, still only 
a jest ; it was not——” 

** Dunnot take on so,” besought the commiserating 
Deb. ‘* Now, I’se tell you all, and not keep you 
waiting. 
pity, as left the Castle yesterday. T’were Mr. George 
hissen. A’ knowd him by’s clean-scraped cheeks, 
like a black-a- vised wench’s, by the colour of’s sodger- 
ing coat, and the black riband round’s neck ; t’other’s 
older and stouter, and wears a cravat, and a’ know’d 


him by’s own man Master Harry, as wears the two | 
watches and — waly! is the loosest liver in the parish | 


—after my lord, and my lord’s brother.” 
“A place of dragons!” cried poor Grand’mire, 


putting out her hand, and feeling her way back to | 


the house, as if she had been sun-struck in the cool 
autumn sunset, 
the Rectory—and tell the pastor his daughter is gone, 


how, and with whom. He is not an old woman, a 
stranger and a foreigner like me; he may lead a, 
pursuit, and my son will follow when he returns from | 


the velouti¢re—ah ! what say I 7—from the Waiiste, where 
he went to shoot the little birds. He will feel fatherly 
now that his stock is smitten at the core. He has his 
honour, his human feeling under his scheming traler’s 
and émigré’s skin. 
the bolt of the destroyer only to fall into the snare 
of the fowler, and to die twice over, dishonoured 
and murdered! Did I keep the child cruelly for 
this ? 
punished! Would to God I had died for thee, 
Yolandette ! Would to God thou hadst died singly, 
securely, in the house of thy father, tended by thy 
mother !” 

Bear in mind that these “good old times” 
which Wesley and Whitfield, and at a later date 
Wilberforce, troubled, as the prophet Elijah troubled 
Israel, were times when the carrying off of women, 
and the hiding of them in lonely houses avd remote 
inns, were crimes actually possible and occasion- 
ally pra_tised in England. Single acts of barbarous 
unrighteousness an| brutulity remained to impress 


It were one of our own quality, more’s the | 


“Go, girl,” she continued, “go to 


And my little bird, saved from | 


My selfish greed of her, is it thus heavily | 


upon men how gradual is the civilisation and chris. 
tianisation of a nation—how men may hang up 
their broadswords and stab with walking rapiers, how 
great towns may be taken and not put to a general 
sack, and solitary weak woman may be decoyed or 
lifted away by force from the seclusion of panelled 
parlours and the publicity of tea-gardens, to be cast 
out at last like dogs. It was a far more frightful 
blow for an honest man and woman to hear that a 
young daughter had been seized by the violence of 
man and whirled off in a chariot, than that she had 
quietly sickened and died by the visitation of God, 
If she had been stopped on a lonely by-way, a rescue 
was hardly to be expected ; if on a frequented high- 
road, a hundred idle tongues would be set a-wagging, 
and would babble away the good name and the fair 
fame, which a breath could sully, past redemption in 
| this world. At the best, when the last unspeakable 
; Wrong was escaped, it was with the bloom and the 
| dew of what should have been the sacred frankness 
|, and fearlessness of girlhood gone for ever. No lot 
| was left to the victim but either to hang her head 
| and pine for her misfortune, or to brazen out its 
| disgrace until the ill name hanged the poor dog 
| driven desperate, or the brand ate into and taiuted 
the soul itself, and what had begun in harsh slander 
ended in actual wickedness. Sooner would the 
fondest father and mother, not sold to the vile tam- 
pering with evil and the base time-serving which 
characterised the ‘* good old times” on their worst 
side,—sooner would they have consented to see the 
favourite daughter, the house-pet, lying a stony figure 
on her bier. 

France was not so different from England in this 
respect that Grand’mére did not comprehend the full 
bearing of the truth. She could not but cry, ‘* Would 
to God I had died, or Yolande had been suffered to 
die when the innocent death of girlhood was at the 
door, rather than have lived to awaken the cruel 
fancy of a fine gentleman ! ” 

When the awful news spread, it was not Monsieur, 
but the Rector, who was found to be from home. 
He was away preaching an assize sermon, thirty miles 
off, at the nick of time when one of his cherished 
daughters had become the prey of worse than a high- 
wayman. Her sister Dolly was hardly more astounded, 
incredulous, helpless, and hysterical than was Madam 
her mother, when the primitive messenger rushed past 
Black Jasper with his solemn marshalling, and without 
pause or preparation did her best to drop a shell into 
the Rectory parlour, where Madam was no more 
appropriately occupied than seeking to win Dolly from 

a fit of moping by a dish of chocolate. 

/ An it please you, Pearson’s Madam—and I’ss 
warrant it will please none of you,” began Deb, with 
an oxninous shake to her unruly apron and voluminous 
cap— Mistress Milly, as is thick with our young 

, adam at the Shottery Cottage, be run off with, along 
with t’other, this here blessed sundown, a’fovt 0’ 
Pedlars’ Laine, aud I be sent to tell you.” 

|  Alake! alae! my Milly, and papa from houe ; 

| but sit you quiet, my Dolly,” got out poor Madam, 

| distractedly, ‘* What harm have the horses done the 
girls? I have cordials and linen at hand. Conduct 
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“go soon as I have set eyes on her.” 

‘Anan! There be no horse in the play, saving 
the horses in the charyot, and they were druve by 
worser than horses, marm—by wicked men. Mr. 


off with the young madams, A’se take my Bible oath 
on what a’ see’d. But as to leading you to the hiding 
hole—it were not the Castle—he knowed a better 
trick than that, and he bade driver take the opposite 
road. To find that’s the pother, Madam ; and that’s 
what we are in a pickle about to-night at the 
Shottery Cottage. Old Madam had howped as how 


own daughter being gone and done for.” 

Milly to be run off with by Mr. George, on her 
return from the most ordinary country tramp !—this 
was a new and thoroughly bewildering light thrown on 
an accident. Sure, if the story were true, it could 


though the banns had not been published, and my 
lady would cut the rash couple dead, and not 


Rectory family. 

Notwithstanding these depressing considerations, 
the devoted, silly woman—good and gentle as she 
was—was ready to plume herself on her daughter’s 
ranaway match with a member of the proudest quality. 
But there were drawbacks to this conviction. It was 
odd and incongruous somehow to think of Mr. George 
as one of a passionate, imprudent young couple. 


spicuous in his languid mocking attentions to his 
tustic kinswoman, unless whispering to her once or 
twice in corners during his last visit to the Castle 
were to take the place of the elaborate courtships 
Madam had been accustomed to. 


presence, when she recalled it, was an additional 
stumbling-block to a satisfactory explanation of the 
mystery? What was to be made of her? 
necessary to spirit her from the scene, create a greater 
sensation, and complicate the matter for the mere 
purpose of doing honour to Milly’s foolish liking for her 


interesting occasion, in room of the pouting, flouncing 


panion than Milly’s French friend! In this light the 


from the Rector. 
distraught, ignorant lady, would soundly rate her 
dear girl, Milly, had she but her tongue on her 
again, 

At the Shottery Cottage the dreadful disaster which 


——— 


hesitate to implicate in the unjustest manner, and | 
thenceforth to hate and persecute cruelly, the whole | 


George from the Castle, he had a hand in the running | 


Pearson were the man to raise the hue and cry—his | 


only be in the way of the noblest promotion to Milly, | 
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me to my child, my good girl ; this faintness will go. 


had befallen the Dupuy family worked in the peculiar 
way adversity sometimes works in turning the world of 
character upside down, and doing away with previous 
impressions, 

To begin with the kitchen. Big Prie, having re- 
sisted the first frantic inclination to set out after the 
most monstrous of robbers, subsided tamely into a 
shocked, appalled elderly woman, shaking all over, 
and even whimpering feebly for the loss of generous, 
guileless young Madam. She left it to the young 
blood of the raw Deb Pott to rise to the occasion, and 
show a genius not only for open-eyed observation, but 
for staunch adherence to a trail, and daring excursions 
right and left to authenticate it. If Deb did not rise 
like « phcenix, certainly in one single hour she was 
drawn from her slough of brutal ignorance into an 
uncouth but very genuine woman ; the orphan and 
drudge was transplanted into the solid if somewhat 
rough ground-work of a good, faithful, rudely-sagacious 
creature. Prie, who in her gaunt gruffness could not 
bend or mould to new requirements, or create resources 
for unthought- of necessities, at once, by a law of nature, 
succumbed and deferred. But it must be said she was 
too miserable about the daughter of the house to be 
jealous of the elevation of her subordinate. She only 
dully wondered at ‘‘ her as couldn’t ha’ telled her right 
hand from her left, or a farthing candle from a four- 
penny mould, growing so spry all of a suddent.” Now 
and then she would give a fling of aimless, peevish 
rage when Deb, who was stolid and coarse though 


' honest, and had the making of a noble woman in her, 


Madam at the Rectory was not slow in believing | 
the most extravagant compliment to her daughter’s | 
charms ; but Mr. George had not been any way con- | 


Then what of little | 
Dupuy, the French mamzelle, whose concern in the | 
scandal Madam had at first forgotten, but whose | 


Was it | 


by electing her to be witness and best maid on the | 


Dolly? And, oh dear! if Milly were mad enough, | 
and the Honourable George bad enough, simply to 
drive about the country to show themselves to the | 
public, without any more proper protector and com- | 


calamity was infinitely worse than the failure in a | 
summer dish of gooseberry fool, or the tearing of the | 
Rector’s surplice. It would be beyond Madam’s power, | 
even if it came within her duty, to conceal this scrape | 
For once in her life the timid, | 


dared, with gross wan’. of delicate tact, to compare 
their pure, kidnapped, concealed mamzelle to the 
wretched women (and Deb had heard of many of them 
even in her short life) who, with scant ceremony and 
charity, were sentenced to a fatally blighted life. 

Madame Dupuy was passive, and stricken dumb in 
her insulted and outraged womanhood. Her thunder 
had been all spent in the fine weather, so that there 
was no strength left in her for the storm ; she did 
not reproach Grand’mére with short-sighted magna- 
nimity, she did not even denounce the perfidious 
English and the licentious quality: she reviled the 
world and reflected on Providence no more. 

It was Monsieur the man of the world, the cynical 
philosopher, whose sallow cheek grew green, grew 
black, who stormed and foamed and turned his back 
and wept hot tears like sparks of fire. ‘‘The mother’s 
child, the old woman’s darling, her picture if we lost 


her,—and I was not there to save the little one! But” 


I will have justice cotite qui cotte. I know, though 
I am a roturier of a Huguenot tradesman, that there is 
one justice for the quality and another for the com- 
monalty in this fine country of England. But there is 
justice, such as it is, and the quality are left to them- 
selves sometimes, and cry halte la! at each other’s sins, 
and hold them up to open punishment.” 

It was Grand’mére, the sweet-tempered, buoyant- 
spirited old gentlewoman, whose brave heart failed 
her, whose tender conscience told her terrible things, 
whose firm faith reeled under the shock. Grand’mére 
took cognisance of all ber own confiding rashness 
which had set at nought the mother’s jealous fore- 
sight and stern precaution, what she called her 
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romanesque folly which had brought ruin to her family. 
She knew that Monsieur could not be silent on his 
injury, but was forced to make grievous explanations 
and furious inquiries, and with her quick wit she 
saw that the world of Sedge Pond did him mon- 
strous wrong. Because he was yellow and sodden in 
his heaviness instead of bluff and hearty, because his 
expletives were safely strange and incomprehensible, 
and his best English accent worse than that of any 
Welshman or Scotchman, because his spluttering 
frenzy was in as great a contrast to what would have 
been a John Bull’s choking dignity as it was to his own 
wonted, half-sardonic blandness,—because of all this, 
the villagers thrust their tongues into-their cheeks, and 
derided the unhappyman. With a brutal irreverence for 
human nature and infidelity to it, they called the whole 
story a French manceuvre; and for Yolande, who 
had been their sister of charity, and over whom, when 
they thought her on her death-bed, they had shaken 
their heads with some stupid approach to awe and 
tenderness, they now called her a French slut; and 
the only person to be pitied in their view of the affair, 
was the idle, set-up hussy, the parson’s daughter, who 
would go gadding in indifferent company. 

This wanton misconception filled Grand’mére with 
dismay. True, the object of it was to the world 
only a middle-aged, scheming man, with the doubt- 
fulness of a cloud over his interests and engagements ; 
but he was to her a son, her only son, who had been 
devoted and dutiful—too loyal, indeed, to breathe a 
whisper of Grand’mére’s froward interposition for the 
purpose of opposing his and my Lady Rolle’s sovereign 
will, which had it been accomplished would have at 
least placed Yolande under powerful protection. 

Grand’métre contemplated her Hubert setting out 
single-handed in the darkness of the unprovoked 
deadly destruction of the family peace, to search for 
a lost daughter, his only child. She hal a lamen- 
table vision of Yolande, her shy, modest, sensi- 
tive child, brought in a moment to a crisis of fear, 
grief, and shame, quaking and quivering, and wild 
with distraction of u..delief. 

“My daughter-in-law,” besought Grand’mire, creep- 
ing and clinging to Madame, with her voice broken 
and shivered to a vibrating shrillness, ‘‘ chide me, ac- 
cuse me, that my God may spare me, and be spared to 
me. I had sooner know myself a miserable culprit, and 
consent to lay down my grey hairs in a coffin of 
infamy than think that He had forsaken the child 
who trusted in Him. My God! keep her from think- 
ing so. For the dark places of the earth are full of 
horrible cruelty, and Thou knowest and sufferest it. 
Innocent women have been foully maltreated and 
barbarously done to death ere now in Thy sight 
and hearing, and Thou hast not interfered and 
opened the earth to swallow up their persecutors and 
murderers. What can we do? Hearest thou, Philip- 


pine! Blame me, condemn me! lest I or the child 
curse God and die!” 

But Madame remained true to her faith, her 
instinct and education ; her trust in God and her 
homage to the old mother forming an oasis of docility 
and gentleness in the arrogance and violent antagonism 
In its inspiration Madame could even 


of her nature. 








argue and plead with the guileless guile of love ; ‘‘ No, 
no, little mother, thou wert always our good angel, 
hers and ours. Nottrue, ma mére ; if the wolves had 
not found one way of eating us up, they would have 
found another. Courage, Grand’mére! call back thy 
forces under the good God. Poor, miserable ones 
that we are, we hang upon thee. Thy son, thy 
daughter Yolande—more yours than my husband’s 
and mine—who will cure her hurt and wash away 
her stain, if she survive and return to us, save the 
wise, tender, old woman? Thou knowest that I am 
but a rod in pickle at the best.” Sustained and 
raised on the strong tower of devotion and duty, 
Madame in the hour of trial thus re-assured and 
comforted Grand’mére: ‘‘* The wrath of man shall 
praise him,’—shall a Huguenot doubt it? In the 
aigues-mortes our women suffered the utmost, but 
it was only their bodies, which the Apostle called vile 
in the beginning. After it would have been all 
over with the women of the world, who have no souls 
to speak of, the souls of our saints soared away out 
of great tribulation, with wings as of eagles, like 
snow birds washed white in the stream of His blood, 
to hover round the great white throne. The soul of 
Yolandette ! how can the caitiff so much as smirch it 
with a finger-spot, Grand’mére ?” 

Monsieur had driven away from the ale-house in 
one of the high yellow gigs of the time, so crazy an 
equipage that there was more danger of its being 
tilted up, dashing Monsieur out, and leaving his busy. 
brains on the highway, than of his overtaking the 
chariot. 

After the night of misfortune had drawn a veil 
of autumn darkness.over the confusion and dismay 
which prevailed, and another day had risen, Grand’- 
mere received several acknowledgments of the evil 
which had befallen her. The first was a card from 
Lady Rolle, who had not more than reached the first 
country-house on the line of her magnificently slow and 
troublesome progress. It contained only the lines,— 


“You would not accept my proposal, Madam, and 
you see what has come of your insolent integrity. 
I wash my hands of the business. My son has merely 
done what might have been looked for from him to 
you, and I suppose now you expect me to interfere 
and remedy the mischief; but you will find yourself 
mightily mistaken. As you and the humbled minx 
have made your bed, so you can lie on’t. I have 
told you I wash my hands of the business. I have 
to add, that I never repent of my decisions. 

*‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘¢ AupREY Rowe.” 


Finely strung and keenly susceptible as Grand’- 
mére’s temperament was, she had no pained resent- 
ment to spare for this vindictive taunt. 

‘‘ God have pity on you, miladi, who thus trample 
upon me, who am cast down,” she said, dismissing 
the subject ; ‘‘for the great Lord God repents Him 
sometimes of the misery which sinners bring upon 
themselves.” 

Then Mr. Lushington was shown into the Shottery 
Cottage parlour, his very brow under his curls suffused 
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with warm red, and at the same time beaded with 
cold perspiration. 


His round eyes, bedded in fat, | sky, or a cornicoper of gold in the lot. 


Ship-loads, with ne’er a red and white cheek, a blue 
I leave that to 


were struggling in their tight sockets for the first time | a polished, knavish blackguard like my lord’s Tony, or 


in the course of their existence ; his firm calves were 


| 


an impudent scoundrel like Mr. George’s Harry, who 


shaking like jelly: he stood there an honest man in | pretends to be as thick in the plot for rickety furni- 


the grievous awkwardness and genuine distress of | ture and rusty iron as his master. 


having been betrayed and shamed by those whom he 
had delighted to honour, and whose representative 
he had been proud to be, 


*¢ Madam,” he said, retreating instead of advancing | 


when he saw that Grand’mére did not look angrily at 
him, but looked only a pitiably-stricken woman, ‘* I’d 
as lief touch a live coalas take your hand. 
raley, Madam ; it ud burn me to the bone. Law! 
to think our family should have been so left to them- 
selves as to put a finger on Mamzelle that my lady 
our own mother noticed and had up at the Castle. 
But Mamzelle were too good for our rackets, and we’re 
more left to ourselves than ever. It is my solemn 
conviction, old Madam Duppy, that we are going right 
out of hand to perdition. Sharp’s the word, and 
here’s the sign. The last time I was here, you mind, 


f was apologising profoundly for evening the lass to 


the likes of my company, and her too good for this 
world and fit for the company of the angels. 
modest saint bethought herself of me, and sent me a 
kind, sweet wench’s message, ‘I wish with all my 
heart I were his little daughter,’ ‘ And I wish the same, 
miss,’ answer 1, though I am not worthy. God sen 
she may not want a friend. But I affright you, 
Madam, as I honestly credit, without cause. I crave 
your pardon ; and I came here with another intention.” 


You help me by your kindness of heart, Maitre | 


Lushington, for I trust your goodness,” said Grand’- 
mére. 

*¢ Tonly came here to tell you that our Mr. George, 
Iet him be a selfish sneering rake, though I should 
not say it, and have never said it before, is not a devil 


Couldn’t, | 


Yet the | 


outright to abuse his ill-gotten power to the worst. | 


There is proof of it in his carrying away young Madam 
from the Rectory, along with your lass to keep her com- 
pany and blindfold the public. Rolle, who provokes 
other as a mastiff worries a bull-terrier, has been 
twitting him with Mamzelle’s fine scorn and indepen- 
dence, and what not, when he tried on his game in 
foregathering with her and Parson Philip’s gay 
madam, and he has snatched her beyond reach to play 
it out at closer quarters. 


But he is not a brute or a | 


devil, is Mr. George ; he and his order are light of | 


mind at this time of day; the whole set be never 
clean in earnest unless on the rights of the quality 
and the English.” 

**Tt is always the English for the English, my good 
friend,” put in Grand’miére, to fill up a pause occa- 
sioned by the superabundance of her visitor’s fat. 

Yes, by the Billy, if you will believe it, Mr. George 
himself fires finely on that. 


at ’lections, and when they were trouncing the French 
—no offence—doing honour to the old stock. I’m fain 
to own it were all the honour they did it, for I care 
nought, not I, for their squalling furrin singers, no 
better than they should be, their bits of brass and 
rags of tapestry, and their cracked brown picters in 


| The dickons ! 
| when I think of the power of grand sticks of trees 
and heavy stacks of corn they’ve cost my lady, and 
| how they and the desperate evil of play are-at the 
| bottom of the orders to sell out every back-going 
_ tenant and press every yeoman who will pay with his 
_ last groat afore he will quit the fields where his childer 
have been born and their feyther afore them, I could 
find it in my heart to smash and burn the toys,” 

** Oh,” said Grand’mére, more to herself than tu 
her companion, ‘‘ how these quality sacrifice their 
peace of mind for draughts of pleasure that burn but 
never satisfy !” 

‘* Howsomever,” Master Lushington went on, ‘‘ you 
have heard. what Mr, George is—a petty mater in your 
| native tongue, as I’ve heard often enough gabbled to 
| little profit, and no reflection on you, old madam, This 
adventure is but a piece of wicked play to him, and there 
| being a couple of ladies, you may depend upon it he’s 

gone no farrer than to a friend’s empty house, or to a 

quiet country inn, within a circuit of ten miles, Well, 

but Mamzelle has sense and spirit, as well as beauty 
| and honesty, and will resist our gentleman’s becks and 
| bows, and gifts of smuggled silks and jewellery, by 

way of atonement and peace-offering. So, cheer 

up, for while she is amusing him with the stubborn- 
| ness of her virtuous resentment, she will get a letter 
sent by a safe hand, or succeed in sereeching out of 
a winder, or waving a kercher to a friend. What will 
remain then but the fright and the fine word of being 
run away with ?” 

Ah, but the fright is the smallest part of the 
_ evil, Maitre Lushington,” broke in Grand’mbre. 

‘¢ Nay, but my tongue butters no parsnips,” added 
he bluntly ; “I own candidly it is none of a fine, but 
a very ugly word ; let that satisfy you that I speak the 
truth. Yet I can tell you this—that plain folk know 
the quality and our family, and will not come down 
thumping hard on a brush as might not be escaped. 
One thing I’m woundy, glad of, —that I could not make 
/up my mind to give our family the go-by and leave 
| it to shift for itself, after a life’s service, till the last 
moment. For so it have left me the coat which will 
get me a hearing and an entrance at a hunder 
turns, to which Monseer dare not set his nose, 
or come back blooded in that ere feater. Wear the 


| Rolle livery, in order to ferret out a Rolle and his 


A proud fool have I | 
been to hear him and Rolle speak up in Parliament, | 


misdeed ? Not a doubt of it, Madame Duppy. I 
wish to goodness I had allers done it as much credit. 
Moreover, by your leave, I may come down lighter 
than another, for all our sakes, on the sinner,—say than 
Monseer might be frantic enough to do, when he came 
to small swords or pocket-pistols with Mr. George 
—he’s a clever man at that practice—if Monseer’s life 
were worth a farden’s purchase, whether he won or lost 
the dool. But there is no chance of such a meeting, 
| old Madam, not the least in the world, and as for danger 
| to-an old soldier of a butler like me, hoity toity ! 
| there is a lining to this coat’’—and Mr. Lushington 
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| 
fingered some papers in his pocket, impressively— | charming dish, amsure. What a ridiculous mistake 


*¢ which it dunnot become me to mention, but in con- I had gone near to perpetrate ; ha! ha! ha! it tickles 
sideration of them dirty papers, my lady herself, in | me to think of it—appropriate too. ‘Consumed cox- 
her worst tantrums, will not have me arrested, or | comb,’ ha! ha! yaw! yaw! Good day to you, 
caned, or set in the stocks, neither for contempt of , Parson Hoadley ; I have the honour to wish you a very 
authority, default of service, or misuse of livery. | good day, sir.” 
Pay no heed, madam.” | Parson Hoadley did not credit that his blood was 
The effect of worthy Mr. Lushington’s weighty boiling when he told Grand’mére, in the poor fellow’s 
practical arguments, delivered with much elaboration | magniloquence, that he had not called down the ven- 
and expense of wind, was a happy one on Grand’- geance of Heaven on his patrons, but that in obedience 
mére. The strait was a sore one, but even one such | to His orders he had prayed for his mortal enemies, 
stanch friend was not to be despised. | Also he declared that he would go to the world’s end 
Mr. Hoadley’s ardent friendship actuated him in an | armed with the Word of God alone, to reclaim and 
opposite fashion, He renounced Lord Rolle’s chap- | restore the victim, however infatuated and perverted, 
laincy, or was dismissed from it, he could not be whom he would not trust himself to name. 
quite sure which, the moment that the news of the Yet virtually he named her, and the question re- 
escapade found Lord Rolle, perforce escorting his mains whether it was characteristic of Mr. Hoadley’s 
mother, with a shocking bad grace, to town, having temperament or of the views which he had imbibed 
commanded the attendance of both chaplain and phy- and held manfully ever afterwards, that while he had 
sician to share the burden of my lady’s tempers and loved Yolande Dupuy with as true a fervour of man’s 
whims. | love as ever at once troubled and dignified a face now 
Mr. Hoadley had walked unsummoned and unan- | keen, now listless, he could yet term her a victim, 
nounced into the library of the great house at which while his honour Mr. Lushington would not name her, 
my lady had stopped, where in studious affectation of , and could infer infatuation and perversion on her part, 
study, and in night-gown and slippers, Lord Rolle was | and reclaiming and recovery on his own. : 
to be seen immersed and engrossed in the contents of an | Grand’métre loved this young man, and understood 
ebony cabinet full of inventories, household books, and him better than he understood himself. She was 
recipes which he was privileged to examine. ‘‘ My | sunk under her torture, but she could not stand 
Lord, I have come to tell you, as a man and a Chris- | this tone, bred of conceit, irritability, and weakness, 
tian ” burst out Mr. Hoadley. and faithlessness to human nature. She could have 
*¢ My good fellow,” interrupted Lord Rolle, quickly, | stamped with her high-heeled shoe, and cried, ‘‘ Go, 
while he carefully marked his place with his tooth- | then, give her up. Be the first to doubt and turn 
pick, ‘*as a man and a Christian, I have seen for some | upon her, under pretence of righteousness and charity. 
time that we don’t suit. There is a cheque for your | It was always the way with the poet, with the priest, 
salary. Say no more about it. Don’t bore me, and | and the Levite.” 
oh! pray, don’t bore Fidéle. You know, Fidéle can- And now there were only the Gages of the Mall 
not forgive a brutal entrance. See how she snuffs | to encounter. The Gages were at too great a distance 
and snarls,” pointing to his weasel-faced satellite in to be roused and appalled by the earliest report of the 
her basket. ‘I doubt if she would ever have taken Dupuy’s calamity ; but the old Squire would doubt- 
you into favour again, and I can’t abide any of my | less take the trouble to ride over to the Shottery 
people failing to be on good terms with my dog of dogs. , Cottage, and condole from the bottom of his heart 
But before you go, you who have not sat so late, reve- | with the distracted family. 
rend sir, or tried your poor eyes so prodigiously with And Grand’mtre was human, especially after the 
polite society—though you used to be fond enough , blow she had received from Mr. Hoadley’s credulity 
of a spare seat at the faro table, till the rhino and conformity to what he would have reasoned was 
failed, or you thought to try the pious dodge—hey ! | the sovereign will of Heaven; and at the same time he 
Parson Hoadley !—lend me your aid to make out had thrown up his living, and indignantly spurned all 
this word ‘ consumed—consummate coxcomb’.” | further connection with the Rolles, for the sake of his 
** €Consommé of cockscombs,’ my Lord ; I was not lost love. 
aware that your-eyes were so affected. I take leave! Grand’mére could not refrain from reflecting a little 
to inform you that I shall go before the next justice , bitterly on the Gages, and weaving unpalatable, un- 
and depose to what I know of this infamous act of wholesome fancies concerning them. The father and 
treachery and violence, and compel him,—yes, my the son might have saved the Dupuys a world of 
Lord, compel him to take steps to bring the atro- , terror, sorrow, and humiliation, by meeting, as 
cious perpetrator—were he the Duke of York or of frankly as it had been made, what was in Grand’mére’s 
Gloucester—under the law’s dreadest penalty for a | eyes her perfectly modest, discreet, suitable plan of 
detestable crime.” | disposing of Yolande. Had the bowls been permitted 
‘*Softly, my man,” said Rolle, quite sweetly, to roll fairly, long ere this a gracious affection, a pure 
drawing his fingers through his scratch wig, then ani honourable love would have sprung up and 
letting them drop in a pose among the Jace of his cravat. flourished under the most serene,and sacred counte- 
‘Don’t you think a magistrate who would send one | nance and shield, and united the young pair in indis- 
of the royal dukes to swing at Tyburn would be a | soluble bonds. Not even a Rolle of the Castle would 
rarer monster even than Sir William Gascoigne ? | have ventured to disturb the peace, and trespass on 
* Consommé,’ was it? ‘ consommé of cockscombs ’—a | the dignity of young Madam Gage of the Mall, nay, 
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of the contracted wife of young Squire Gage—a differ- 
ent person in the neighbourhood from Mamzelle, the 
French silk weaver’s daughter at the Shottery 
Cottage. 

Again, Squire Gage and his son, good as they 
were, might in their English surliness hold them- 
selves excused for feeling thankful that they had 
resisted a temptation, and been saved from a pitfall. 
How could they be supposed to be nobler than the 
young pastor in exalting the goods which they had 
been the first to decry by their rejection? Would 
they not rather twitch the collars of their coats, rub 
their hands, and talk of foreign fashions, and their 
being well quit of them? Few men or women in 
the world were more free from spite and rancour than 
Grand’mére, but in the mystery, mortification, and 
misery of Yolande’s forced elopement, she did bear a 
grudge against the Gages, against Fletcher of Madeley’s 
friend, the devout, charitable old Squire of the 
Mall. 


XXIII. 
THE DEMOLITION OF A CHAISE AND A PLOT. 


“La! Mamzelle, don’t you see Mr. George is only 
playing a prank ?” protested Milly Rolle, as she crossed 
her arms, leant back in the chariot, and took the 
matter very coolly. 

‘¢ It is no pleasantry to me,” pled Yolande. ‘* Arrest 
the horses, Monsieur ; letusgo. It is necessary that I 
return to Grand’mtre within the hour ; she will not sit 
down to the little supper without me. I do not com- 
prehend how you can take us away in this manner, 
malgré-nous. But I ask you as a great favour, that 
you put me down thismoment, and I shall walk home 
without difficulty.” 


“IT am vastly sorry to refuse you a favour,” pro- | 


fessed Mr. George, with a great show of courtesy ; 
*¢%pon my honour I am ; but you see I have been at the 
trouble to contrive and carry out this adventure in 
order to get better acquainted with so charming a ma- 
demoiselle as you are, and with my kinswoman Miss 
Milly. Ishould lose my end entirely if I gave in to your 
polite request. So come now, little Dupuy, ask any 
other favour, and, by George, you shail have it, even 


tomy whole stock of tabuc d’étrennes and orange- | 


flower bouquet, were it only to prove how gallant I 
ean be when I have the opportunity. At the same 
time consider how I have flattered you two young 
ladies, for I tell you a false step in this affair may 
land me in Newgate ; therefore 1 pray you propose to 
your humble servant something more reasonable.” 

*€ Oh, fie! you naughty man, to speak of yourself 
and Newgate in the same breath,” said Milly, fanning 
away the idea with her pocket-handkerchief, for she 
had made immense progress in the art of fashionable 
conversation and its attendant airs. 

‘Tam as serious a3 a parson, Madam,” answered 
Mr, George, carelessly ; ‘can’t you see I’m dressed 
for a fight ?” 

Mr. George was aware that there was some risk in his 
being caught sight of, besides that of hisamusement being 
suspected and interfered with, at a little distance from 
home ; and that he might have a chance of being con- 
founded with some of the wild officers of the period 
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he wore a suit in which he only appeared on special 
occasions in the country—a militia uniform of 
red, with buff vest and gold buttons. These so 
dazzled the eyes of silly, susceptible Milly Rolle that 
she fancied she could go to the world’s end and share 
danger and adversity with so splendid a gentleman, 
who was at the same time so elegant and pleasant, He 
was like her poor dear brother Philip in his regimentals, 
only Philip was sqlid and tiresomely in earnest for so 
young a man, and though fond of his sisters was 
given to contradicting them flatly. And Mr. George 
was a mighty different man from poor papa in his 
rusty gown and cassock and old-fashioned bands. 
Still, her papa would miss her when he came back from 
the assize, were it only in the way of catching up her 
words and—not snarling at them, her papa was too 
clever and good to svarl—taking her off and looking 
down on her intellectually, as Milly had quite wit 
enough to see that he did. Indeed she did not love the 
disparaging treatment even when the Rector played 
most condescendingly with his lasses, and dealt out 
the lordliest indulgence to them. 

*<Tf your Newgate is for the men who lie in wait 
for the poor, and spread the net for the simple 
ones——” Yolande began, swelling with the generous 
scorn which combated craven fear; but Milly in- 
terrupted her by bouncing up and putting her plump 
hand on her mouth, 

*‘How can you go into such a huff and be so 
saucy to Mr. George, Mamzelle? Do make allowance 
for her, sir; it must be her French breeding which 
renders her so shy and savage, as she laughs and de- 
clares she is, when the black dog is not on her back,” 
explained Milly, in something like artlessness. ‘‘Now, 
little Dupuy, come down from your high horse, and 
don’t look at me as if you would take a bite of me: it 
ain’t no use. Why, I’ve known all along,” she con- 
tinued, triumphantly, ‘‘ Mr. George had it in his head 
to give us a bit of pleasure, in the only way he could 
with all our folks so straightlaced and tyrannical over 
us. I can tell you I’ve had my work to decoy you 
abroad to such a safe distance as to enable this gentle- 
man to put his purpose into execution. Many a time 
I’ve had to say ‘Plague take that granny of yours, 
who was always in the way.’” In this fashion giddy, 
deluded, incorrigible Milly gloried in what should have 
been her shame. 

Yolande lost every particle of her fitful bloom, and 
paled to a stonier grey than ever, with her mobile 
mouth set hard, though yrerhaps she cried as she had 
not yet cried, in the fast falling shadows. Some na- 
tures break down more surely at the falsehood and in- 
gratitude of a friend than at any personal danger and 
| suffering. 
| Yolande would not continue a struggle which was 
| useless from the moment she was lifted into the 

carriage. Happily for the Honourable George and 
| his gentility it was not nécessary to put the muff- 
| lers which had been provided for her hands and 
| mouth into requisition. She sat in the gathering 
| darkness, giving no farther token, though her con- 
sciousness of her position was morbidly keen. The 
approaching night, the increasing distance from Sedge 
Pond, the treachery and absence of trustworthiness 
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in Milly Rolle, the insolent audacity and defiance 
of her will by Mr. George, came over her strongly. 
She dared not trust herself to think lest she 
should break down, for no Huguenot girl could bear 
the thought of being overcome by tribulation. She 
could not allow herself to conjure up the amazement 
and consternation which her absence would excite in 
the isolated émigré household at the Shottery Cot- 
tage, or what she believed would be Grand’mére’s 
piteous patience, and the sore check the old woman 
would put upon herself, that she in her age might 
sustain and minister to the middle-aged man and 
woman, who remained her children still as much as 
young Yolande. She knitted her soft brows, pressed 
her tender lips together, and clenched her weak hands 
to keep herself from wasting her small strength in a 
fruitless outcry against the violence which had been 
done to her. After all, it was something to be a Hu- 
guenot even in a strait quite removed from the old 
Huguenot trials. Just as Madame was reminding 
Grand’mére, in the desolated domesticity of the Shot- 
tery Cottage, that it was not for nothing the Huguenot 
women had endured unspeakable indignities and burn- 
ing wrongs if the atgues-mortes and the convents, 
Yolande was reasoning with herself whether she was 
so degenerate a daughter of her people that she could 
not take up her share of the universal trouble, how- 
ever panic-stricken and mortifying her peculiar expe- 
rience. Was the God of the noble old Huguenot 
women too lofty and far-off to deign to heed a poor 
girl’s distress, in the imminent risk of her good 
name ? 

In the meantime Mr. George was beguiling the time 
by taking snuff out of the Duchesse-de-Longueville 
box which poor, unsuspicious Grand’mére had admired. 
As he did so he chattered to Milly Rolle, and intro- 


baits and lures to reconcile Yolande to her fate. 
Ranelagh, under the vague protection of other 


ladies of his acquaintance,—a hint sufficient to 
make Milly jump with joy and cry breathlessly, 


**Oh, sir, will there be Chinese lanterns such as one | 


hears of in town? Will there be boats to sail and 
sing in without the fear of being drowned? Alleys 
to run away and dance in with any fine partner who 
offers? And real boxes where one may sit with one’s 
party, drink real tea, munch real cakes, and quiz all 
the other boxfuls? Oh, you ninny, Mamzelle, why 
ain’t you delighted ?” 


But Yolande was only the more affronted and | 


indignant, “To think that I would be pleased with 


as wicked as this cruel man, with his smooth, 
smiling face which is hard like a rock, while my 
father and my mother are in despair, and Grand’mére 
crying out sorrowfully for me? My heart, what do 


they take me for? Dream they that I shall be 


kept still as a sabot by the talk of floods, bull-dogs 
at farms, or herds of cattle going to market? Tama 


poltronne, but not comme ga. On the contrary, I 
shall watch like a mouse till I can gnaw and creep 
through all these obstacles, and not for a quarter 
of an hour but a quarter of a year, though I wade, 








swim even, and hazard being worried and gored by 
horned cattle the whole way home. But, behold, 
it is all over with him and his family, all over! 
But when was it ever begun save in the mode 
Frangaise, which he found detestable, thou silly, 
slighted, dragged through the mire Yolande? Still I 
was worthy of him in a sense before, now I am 
unworthy of him or any man, The dear Grand’mére 
may essay to console as she will, she cannot undo this 
day’s work ; and she has told me already that the 
French girls are never seen or heard of out of their 
families and those of their intimes till they are 
married and under the protection of their husbands, 
because. a word, a breath of scandal, a‘ letter or a 
rendezvous, sullies a young girl beyond an honest man’s 
count. Tout beaw! what would they think of a fuite 
like this,” 

Mr. George’s chariot, with its four long-tailed 
Castle breds, was struggling along a frightful by-road, 
where no four horses except those to the manner born 
could have kept to their traces. They made s0 litile 
progress, however, that their master took the precaution 
of sending on all his spare fellows before to bespeak 
refreshments and accommodation for the party at the 
first inn they should come to. “I cannot trust 
these rascals,” represented Mr. George, “‘ and to sup 
on a raw rasher and sleep in a damp»bed would be 
the death of me for certain; and though you, little 
Dupuy, with your fiinty heart, would not mind that, 


| I have an objection to having it recorded, ‘ Here lies 
| George Rolle, dead of vile cookery and a shocking 


catarrh caught in the service of women who were 


| ungrateful to the unlucky dog.” 


*‘Dear! dear! Mr. George!” deprecated Milly, 


| in a genuine flutter ; ‘‘what tempts you to speak so 
| of Newgate, and tombstones, and such-like dismals, 
duced into the chatter all sorts of languid, frivolous | 
_ as having one’s chamber-candle guttering into death- 
He promised the girls the sight of a provincial | 


in connection with yourself? It is as bad an omen 
spools. I declare if you do not make an end of it 
you will give me the shivers.” 

**No need on the present occasion,” said Mr. 
George, treating her concern for him cavalierly, as 
he crossed his booted leg and pointing his toe, ‘‘ since 


_ Harry the rogue can dress a kidney, and make a bed 


when he chooses, with any Moll cook or Nancy sitill- 
maid of the lot.” ‘ 

Milly ventured to pursue the agreeable associations 
thus suggested, by inquiring, with interest, if Master 


| Harry could do anything to friars’-chicken or cherry- 


pie, which she must own were her tid-bits. Mr. George 
vouched with unblushing confidence for Harry’s 


| compounding both on the spur of the moment, and 
such things—the coloured glass, the cakes, the monde | 


| Milly rewarded her grand, all-powerful cousin for his 

ready attention to her wishes, by bridling still more, 
| and disclosing that the night air was giving her such 
a prodigious appetite that she seemed to palate the 
dainties already. 

“¢ And what will you have, my dear Mademoiselle ? 
| Now don’t look so contemptuous, since you have not 
| supped. I beg and implore that you will not turn 
| your shoulder to me and stare out of the opposite 
window there. It is not becoming, it is not genteel, 
| it is not pretty, little Dupuy.” So Mr. George per- 
| secuted the object of his vagrant affections, and pressed 
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his flagrant suit. ‘‘I have an immense deal more 
experience than you, as to how young women should 
behave. I have made it my study ; and granted that 
a coquette who piques a gentleman into opening his eyes 
is something, yet the style will only work if the crea- 
ture is of the first water ; and a man soon gets sick of 
contradiction and defiance when a reasonable amount 
of complacency would attach him for life—for a year 
and a day at least, Think of it in time. Take an 
example by cousin Milly, and deign to indicate to 
your slave what you might prefer by way of gross 
material foo:l and drink, during the indefinite period, 
between the hour of noonday, when you last took 
dinner, and that in which it will be possible for him 
to live without the adorable company of his two 
witches.” 

**That must be main soon,” put in Milly, smartly, 
notwithstanding the dubious condemnation of coquetry, 
“else my papa and mamma will never forgive me 
this frolic, though it is so mortal dull at the Rectory 
when your family, sir, is not at the Castle. I believe 
the old people think that Doll and me should be con- 
tent to play all our lives with daisies, kittens, and 


Black Jasper, as we did when .we were children.” 


**T have not the roc’s egg,” admitted Mr. George, 
candidly, maintaining his cross fire; ‘*but if little 
Dupuy will only oblige me by stating her wishes, 
however nice they are and however hard she is to please, 
if they are attainable by a man doubly, madly ena- 
moured, I engage they shall be fulfilled.” 

**Mamzelle, do you hear cousin Rolle?” remon- 
strated the provoked Milly. ‘‘ Do what cousin Rolle 
bids you, or I’ll not be fit to hold my hands from 
boxing your ears.” ? 

The aggrieved, insulted Yolande, thus turned upon 
by one who had been her friend, had nothing to say 
to her, but to him—‘‘ Monsieur, I want only bread 
and water to keep me from dying of hunger and thirst. 
And I do not want it too much, for if I die I die— 
that is not much to a Huguenot ; we are used to it, 
the dying under persecution,—indeed, we have called 
it glorifying God when He asked it of us in the times 
past ; and I suppose He asks it besides of all his poor 
ones with bent heads and broken hearts. If you do 
not kill me, I return to Grand’mére over deep seas or 


' roads strewn with flints.” 


** Farce, my child,” Mr. George negatived, from 
such a tremendous height of conceit and patronage, that 
to have brought him to a sense of his base, unmanly 


trifling would have been as much as to perform a | 


miracle. ‘‘ Such doings, monstrous uncomfortable ones, 
went out with King Arthur, if they ever were in. 
Did you ever hear of demoiselle or grisette turning 
up’ now-a-days, on the back of an abduction, in the 


guise of a beggar-maid? I should think not, If. 


you ever show your divine face again in such a 
wretched hole as Sedge Pond, which was altogether 
unfit for you, I lay a bet of my last hundred, and 
Mistress Milly here will be umpire, that it will be 
seen riding in a coach no worse than this one, though 
it is just possible my venerable old friend may 


forget how well De Sevigné was broken in to behave | 
on such occasions, and refuse, like a mean old cross- | 


patch, to receive you.” 


a 


** Ts it that God receives as well as avenges ?” said 
Yolande, sticking to her point, with her great stead- . 
fast grey eyes, so different from Milly’s twinkling 
hazel ones. ‘*I do not ask Him to avenge me. I 
leave his vengeance to Himself, according to his word. 
But as God is perfect, Grand’mére will try to be 
perfect. I laugh at disgracingGrand’mére. Can you 
stain the lily, Monsieur, or soil the moon, though the 
hands with which you do your devovr are as ink, and 
the clouds as pitch? For me, you cannot-carry me 
out of God’s sight and reach ; with all your boldness 
you do not mean that. If I am to glorify Him by 
suffering, as my people have done, He will per- 
mit me to die, or teach me to live, Ah! with Him 
darkness is light and death is life, and so I rest your 
serviteur, Monsieur.” 

‘*Mr. George,” remonstrated Milly, vehemently ; 
** T wonder you have so much to say to Mamzelle; I 
wonder you go on discording with her. I am avised she 
is an out-and-out Methody of the Frenchstamp. Did 
you ever hear such a naughty girl, to say all these 
good Bible words, as if this was Sunday, and she were 
composing one of my papa’s imposing homilies? To 
apply them to herself too, in such a trumpery affair 
as being run away. with by an over-gallant gentleman, 
which I’llgo bound she would havegiven her ears to have 
| been long since. She daunts me. I have to poke my 
| fingers into my ears, for I can’t abide to hear a slut of 
a woman preaching, like Satan reproving sin, no more 
than my mother could listen to a sermon, once, de- 
livered, pity on us! by Madame Gage of the Mall. 
Have done with your rhapsodising and your quoting 
of the Bible, Mamzelle ; you forget that I’m a clergy- 
man’s daughter. Be more modest, for, in spite of all 
| our regard and confabs, I must tell you plainly that 
| ’m black ashamed of you.” 
| But Milly got something else to daunt her very soon. 
| The October night had drawn its white moist veil, 
scented with the subtle, melancholy perfume of de- 
caying vegetation, over the earth, close enough to 
mask faces of misery, and every act aud actor which 
called on the light of day to expose them, What of 
| the wind and water-mills which had at first shown dis- 

tinct in the dense red gold of sunset was blotted 
| out along with the millers’ houses, for which Yolande 
searched vigilantly, as well as for the square- 
| necked, sloping-shouldered red churches and hamlets 
which burst out impetuously here and there like 
the attempts at riot and rebellion with which the 
political world was primed. But these were always 
at too great a distance for a scream to reach. Miller, 
or bell-ringer, or busy, motherly woman, carrying 
water from the draw-well for her goodman’s supper, 
or, taking advantage of the last light of day, sitting 
on the door-step working with the bobbins or the 
| straw which won bread for her bairns, were alike 
beyond Yolande’s reach. It was very likely neither 
gaffer nor gammer would have been so disinterested, 
/or so much at leisure, as to have paid respect of 
the kind desired, to a faint, stifled scream, issuing 
| from a muddy chariot. One or other would rather 
have gaped, told himself or herself, in abject admira- 
tion, “ that be a charyot and fower,” and then taken 
| Tefuge in the cautious, self-satisfied reflection, ‘‘ folk 
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mun mind their own business, and let their neebours 


fight theirs out for theirsens. 
be none the better agreed, or the freer from trouble, 
than the bondagers. In troth, that squeal sounded 
as if yon were some poor body going a road with main 
ill-will.” 

As it was, Mr. George had no call to use the muffler, 


But mappen the gentry | 








his knowledge of horseflesb, about equal to that of rertu, 
would have prevented had it not been for what he in- 


| herited of his mother’s insanely impatient and impe- 


and it served him for a trifle to toy with, as a mad | 
doctor trifles with a strait waistcoat so long as the | 
| ping of the horses, with a last lurch, a wilder scream from 


patient, at whom he is glancing out of the corner of 
his eye, is not refractory and furious. 
notable thing, in either case, would be that Yolande, 
or the patient, would remain perfectly quiet and 
demure as cats, while it would be Mr. George, or the 
mad doctor, who would be guilty of unrebuked and 
unsuspected folly, of all sorts of antics with the muffler 
and the waistcoat,—hanging it over their heads or 
round their shoulders, or dressing their fingers in it 
like a company of puppets. 

The carriage lights with which Mr. George ought 
to have been provided had been neglected. The 
hunter’s moon threw only such a struggling, fitful 
light between banks of clouds as caused single farm- 
houses and detached cottages, seen by its dim, chill 
beams, to look awfully lonely and miserably poverty- 
stricken, The deep ruts in the heavy loam of the 
by-road, now no longer visible to the coachman, made 
the horses flounder in their toil and the chariot to 
rock ominously, like a ship on a stormy sea, every 
moment driven more and more among the breakers, 

It was in vain that Mr. George stuck his head out of 
the window and delivered angry commands and counter- 
commands, accompanied by mouthfuls of blasphemous 
oaths and a feint of drawing his walking sword and 
‘‘pinking” or murdering the driver, as the only natural 
and justifiable mode of dealing with a difficulty and 
the servant who could not core with it. 

The levity of Mistress Milly’s chatter was jolted 
out of her. She became white about the rosy gills and 
began to add to the din by screaming as piercingly as 
she had screamed when the hostile mob threatened my 
lady’s carriage in the market-place of Reedham, and 
by flinging herself frantically from side to side, and 
clinging desperately now to Yolande’s shoulder, now 
to Mr. George’s. 

*¢ Monsieur,” said Yolande, her voice clear and 
audible in its liquid foreign articulation, and sounding 
like the sudden peal of a little bell, ‘is there the 
semblance of an overthrow ?” 

“You have hit the mark exactly, Mademoiselle. 
And how does such a heroine as you are like danger 
when it is near?” said Mr. George, who had all the 
coolness to make the investigation with a sneer. 

**T don’t like it,” answered Yolande, quite truthfully; 
*€ nevertheless, I believe Grand’mére prays for us, and 
I am sure her prayers will be heard before your 
curses. But, Monsieur, the poor, trembling, tired 
beasts are over driven, and thus they stumble at 
every step.” 

‘* Hang me, but, raving devotee of a mademoiselle 
though you be, you are right,” acknowledged Mr. 
George, not a coward on his own account, and not so 
great a fool as to refuse to admit and correct a mistake 
when it was pointed out to him—a mistake, too, which 


And the | 


rious temper, which had been excited by opposition 
and ruffled beforehand by the encounter he had un- 
dergone with what struck him as the superhuman 
courage and constancy of the French girl. 

But before Mr. George’s fume could abate sufficiently 
to allow him to arrest the reckless spurring and whip- 


Milly, a more frightful imprecation from Mr, George, 


| and a half-breathed murmur from Yolande, the chariot 








toppled over with a stunning impetus and a shiver of 
glass. There was a snort of horses’ breath, a rattle 
of horses’ feet, and the chariot lay right across 
the road, hanging into the ditch which bordered it, 
Happily for the occupants of the carriage the tor- 
mented, terrified horses broke the traces with one 
bound, struggled to their feet, those of them that 
could still muster strength for flight, and scampered 
off, clattering and plunging along the rough road, 
while those that were dead beat stood and shook at 
a few yards distance, 

Mr. George was no coward, as has been said, neither 
was an overturn so rare and improbable an incident 
in his annals that he had no precedent in his expe- 
rience, no resources for the occasion. But though he 
was not left insensible by the accident, he was so far 
bruised and disabled, and so hemmed in by the cracked 
and split framework of the chariot that he was unable 
to extricate himself, far less toaid others. The situa- 
tion once proved, he acceptel it with sang-froid, made 
an effort to reach his snuff-box, and not being able to 
attain that ultimatum, leant his elbows in their splendid 
militia uniform on the panel which imprisoned him, 
and contemplated the wreck around with as much 
ease as he could command. 

Mistress Milly Rolle was not killed, or nearly killed, 
though she was crying with all her might that she 
was. It was self-evident that no one could be half 
killed and make the row Mistress Milly was making, 
not only in wagging her tongue, but in beating with 
her feet on the boards, and pushing with her hands in 
all directions, though she made no attempt to rise. 

Mr. George was not so sure of Mademoiselle. As far 
as he could distinguish, while he peered through the 
darkness, she was stretched without motion for a minute 
or two, and his callous heart gave a throb of remorse ; 
then she stirred, slowly at first, more rapidly after- 
wards, until soon she got up, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and ran to Milly. 

‘“¢ Art thou much hurt, Milly? Where is the pain? 
Raise thyself up, lean on me. Softly, softly, my 
friend, else the nerves will become masters, and 
they are horrible tyrants, the nerves.” 

All the honest indignation against the unutterable 
reproach of Milly was gone from Yolande’s voice, ant 
instead there was the pity of a strong angel for a weak 

irl, 
; But Milly Rolle declined Yolande’s overtures 
rudely, and with a querulous and disconsolate wail. 
“Go away, Mamzelle ; you are at the bottom of 
this mischief. Mr. George would not have moved in 
it, had it not been to get the better of your prudery 
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and nonsense, and my death will be at your door. 
Oh, indeed ! do you think I would let a chit like you 
put a finger on me—and every bone of me broken 
already—to finish my business entirely. Alake! my 
papa, why are you not here, to call people to account 
for the scrape they have got me into? My mamma, 
why do you not come to take care of your poor girl ?” 

“Mistress Milly,” Mr. George startled the girls 
by saying, as quietly if they were all seated at the 
Castle supper-table. When they looked round, and 
tried to discover him, a struggling moonbeam gave 
them a glimpse of his smooth sallow face, rendered 
grotesquely horrible by a huge splash of mud on it, and 
by his scratch wig having been displaced in the shock 
so that his head looked like a lunatic’s in its primitive 
- bareness, as it nodded to them with imperturbable 
good-breeding over the broken panel, ‘‘ Mistress Milly, 
I beg you to have some mercy on your own lungs, 
cousin, if not on our ears, and those of the owls 
and the bats: the tympanums of the latter may 
recover, but I implore you to consider that it is 
the former which will be the greatest sufferers in this 
contretemps, if you persist in exerting them to so 
tremendous an extent. My good creature, be reason- 
able: we are all in the same mess ; and though little 
Dupuy seems provided with wings for this and every 
other catastrophe, I, for my part, have come off but 
poorly. Allow me to mention that I have had the 
smal] misfortune to lose an eye. Iam convinced that 
one of my eyes has been knocked out in rough con- 
tact with this detestable pale,” asserted the Honour- 
able George, affording a wonderful example of philo- 
sophy in his own person, as he. put up his hand with 
simple ruefulness, and touched a cold wet mass in 
the socket of his eye. 

Yolande ran to him at that word. ‘‘Can I do 
anything for you, Monsieur? Can I bind up the 
wound? We have had the art of stanching wounds 
since Bernarde Romilly stanched the wounds of the 
great Condé. Allow me to extricate you from the 
barricade.” 

Monsieur stared fixedly at that proposal. The girl, 
who had held him at arm’s length, and contrived to 
“discomfit him when he had her at his mercy, now, 
when there had been what the Methodists would 
have called a signal interposition of Providence in 
her behalf, neither triumphed in his downfall, nor 
left him to his fate, nor seized the opportunity to 
Tun away to the Grand’mtre she thought so much 
of. She bent over him with a charity which knew 
no bounds, suggesting the new idea to a man of 
his calibre that one of the creatures of women, whom 
he made at the best his poor playthings and at the 
worst his abominable tools, might have a devotedness 
which soared above his stoicism in the season of cala- 
mity, and was able to afford him support and succour 
instead of requiring it from him. ‘I thank you 
humbly, Madam ; I am afraid it is beyond your power 
to liberate me,” said Mr. George, with more sincere 
respect than he had yet addressed Yolande, or pos- 
sibly any woman, in the whole course of his existence, 
not excepting my lady his mother. ‘Some hob- 





























for us, will have the grace to return and scour the 
road for our bones any time between this and 
Christmas.” However, he submitted with something 
like meekness to Yolande’s attempt to examine his 
eye to see whether his hasty conclusion was correct. 
And he did not fly out in a rage and decline to enter- 
tain her correction of his statement in the announce- 
ment that the eye was there, apple and all, and that 
he must have mistaken for a much more serious and 
irretrievable misfortune the sudden darkening and 
smarting produced by the bath of mud in his face. 
When it was carefully and tenderly wiped away—and 
Mademoiselle was wiping it with her own foulard—the 
blessing of full vision would be restored unimpaired. - 
**T crave your pardon, Mademoiselle,” Mr. George 
exclaimed quickly, and still more gravely and earnestly, 
‘*for having spread so exaggerated a report of my 
misadventure, and making myself out in as bad a 


| pickle as Miss Milly will have herself to bein. I 
| trust you don’t credit me an out-and-out dastard for 


my silly error. Stay,” continued Mr. George, reco- 
vering himself from his momentary vexation, ‘I 
think it must be my rascal of a coachman, who 
took the liberty of putting us down in this uncere- 


| monious style, who is beginning to groan so dismally 


| on t’other side of me that, zounds‘ I suspect it must 
| have been he who has been killed all along, and not 


| my cousin Milly and me.” 


It was terribly like it. The coachman who had 
brought Mr, George’s expedition to grief in the first 


| stage, had come to great grief himself, and was the 


person who was making the least sign. Yolande 
found him sobbing his breath away from a mortal 
stroke in the chest. Aud when she had propped him 
up and procured water in his cocked hat from the 


| ditch to bathe his drooping head and moisten his 
| dry lips, he spoke to her with that awful, unerring 


instinct of quietness which waits on the height of 


| bodily and mental anguish : 


nailed lout of a ploughboy, or carter, I make no ques- | him. 
tion, will come up soon ; or my fellows, tired of waiting of him; he looks for the first time to the other 


*¢T be done for in the last of our bad jobs. My 
breast-bone be stove in. The beastses as I drove so 
long and as I cut, faix! over-deep the night, have 
turned on me and done it. Yes, there’s the wife as 
ought to be thought on, spoke about, purwided for, 
*cause there’s no good flopping and thinking of king- 
dom-come at this time of the night. Pearson’s 
kingdom-come’s none for the likes of me, and there’s 
ne’er a Methody to be found by the side of a road, 
to flop with oue, even if their kingdom would have a 
gift at the last gasp of a battered rip of a Castle 
coachman—not my lady’s head coachman, only a 
under, and ’pointed to serve Lofd Rolle and Mr. 
George’s pleasure.” 

Yolande hurried back to where Mr. George was, 
by comparison, lightly crippled. ‘* Milord,” she told 
him, tripping in her eager speech, ** your domestic is, 
without doubt, a dying man. I have seen death, 
though I am only a girl, and I know the meagre 
face. Milord, Monsieur, though you cannot rise, 
aud I cannot pull you out, if you turn your head 
aud lean on your elbow, you will see the domestic, 
and can say what you may, to enlighten aud sustain 
He has a poor wife, and she is at the heart 
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world, to which he is going with long strides. Have 
I need to say there is not a moment to be lost ?” 

Mr. George shrugged his shoulders and waved his 
hand decidedly, declining the commission. ‘‘ Assure 
the poor wretch that I commiserate him, if that will 
do him any good ; and tell him that I shall count my- 
self bound to look after his wife, although probably he 
knows as well as I do where I am to get a penny to 
put into her purse, and how much good being looked 
after by a man like me will do her. Let that be. 
For the rest I keep no account with the church, it is 
out of my line. I am fain to add, Mademoiselle, that 
though I do not fear death in this sorry carcase of 
mine, I have no taste for looking it in the face when 
other people, with whom I am by no means connected, 
are concerned. I never can make out what sends 
some of us poking at corpses lying in state, or prowl- 
ing round coffins mouldering in vaults, Bah! the 
spectacle is not only an impolite reminder, but a 
disagreeable reality, and breeds disagreeable dreams. 
My gospel is to turn my back, when consistent with 
honour, on whatever is disagreeable, doleful, and 
nasty. ’Pon my word, I reckon it a bounden duty. 
Go and preach to the miserable sinner so long as his 
breath and yours last, my Mademoiselle, but be 
pleased to hold me excused from the service.” 

Yolande was foiled, and in her perplexity cast a 
thought on Milly, since Milly’s very ungovernable 
paroxysm of lamentation and scolding had become 
hushed before that one strange word of death. Milly 
had gathered herself up and was crouching, sick and 
shuddering, in the shelter of the bank. ‘‘ Milly, Ihad 
forgotten, you are the daughter of a good pastor and the 
sister of Captain Philip, who drew his last sigh on a 
battle-field. Will you say a prayer of your church which 
he knows and can follow, to the dying man, while I take 
his head on my lap that he may die more easily. 
There is no black thrush in his mouth and throat, 
there can be no infection here save that of mortality.” 

** How could you be so hardened as to propose such 
a shocking thing, mamzelle?” cried Milly Rolle, 
rousing herself to a vehement refusal, ‘‘ when Mr. 
George himself cannot look on the sorry sight of his 
servant’s dying a violent death ? Me, who have never 
set eyes on a dead man! and it is so bad to begin 
now in a dark night, by a road side, that if 1 do not 
wink with all my might and duck my head to keep out 
all sight and sound, [shall go stark staring mad before 
morning ; IknowI shall. Iam not in orders that 
I should dare go read church prayers: none but a 
Methody would make so bold. As to your twitting me 
with poor brother*Philip’s death in a wood or a marsh 
instead of in his bed, I can only say it is monstrous 
unkind of you, and I cannot tell what you mean by it.” 








“T mean no harm,” Yolande maizitained sadly, 
*‘ and the sight is not so bad as you and Monsieur 
think—Oh ! not near so bad, since our Lord died 
where everybody couldsee. Ah! if Grand’mére were 
here—— But what would I? God is always here, and 
what do I and the dying want more ?” 

When Yolande had the Castle coachman’s head in 
her lap, far gone as he was he recognised her, and re- 
monstrated hoarsely, ‘‘ You are good to me, miss, you 
whom I went for totrap! Who knows but it was 
the wust of my wust deeds ?” 

“Don’t speak of it,” negatived Yolande, “with 
Grand’mére and Monsicur Landre’s way of forgiving 
their enemies—so fine a way that it sounded as if the 
forgiveness were full, and as if it changed the name 
and the character which ordinary men and women 
give it, as they either brandish or dole it out, and 
made it large-hearted forbearance, tender brotherly 
kindness, sweet true love. 

‘¢ There was a sinner who was in condemnation, as 
we all are, my coachman, who cried out that he had 
received the just reward of his deeds, and yet he asked 
a King who was waiting by him to remember him 
graciously when He came to his kingdom.” Yolande 
told the story of the Dying Thief to ears which grew 
greedy as they grew dull ; and the hearer was still 
capable of receiving the news and applying it to a 
parallel case, for he objected doubtfully. 

‘¢ But so be, miss, there is an odds in this here pass, 
for it be I alone who am fair punished. Harry and 
Will, little Hal, and Martin Reeves, most of all 
Master George as is not guiltless, nay, but whose bid- 
ding we did, and for whose pleasure we did it—they 
all go scot-free—scot-free, and I be done for at one 
dang,” he repeated, wistfully. 

“ That is true,” assented Yolande, simply; ‘ but 
must you be punished, and punished alone, when God 
is just, and his Son, our brother, says, ‘ Repent, my 
coachman, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand?’ 
What if you be taken away to keep you from heavier 
sin, and your fellows and your master spared to give 
them greater time for repentance? How know you 
their needs or their degree of guilt, or that you may 
not be the chosen, the favoured, to be summoned 
the first by a summons which, if He will, cannot be 
too short ?” 

“Anan! You’re beyond me, clear or muddled. 
But you are go6d, and mappen they’re gooder aloft 
yonder. There may be mercy in the dang, I dunnot 
know, I howp so, and I know I never so much as 
howped the like before ; for, Lord I repent—I repent, 
help my repentance, and sain my soul.” 

The victim of Mr. George’s orders and his own 
obédience to them, spoke no more. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MY BROTHER'S KEEPER: PAPERS BEARING ON THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


PEOPLE. 


I.—PHILANTHROPY. 


INTENDING subsequently to submit some practical 
suggestions regarding the diseases that waste society, 
and the most likely methods of cure, I propose in 
this paper, by way of introduction, to dig a little 
way among first principles. Before proceeding with 
the actual construction of our mill, it may be useful 
to search in the higher ground for a living stream | 
that may be able to drive it. Machinery is of little | 
use without adequate motive-power, properly brought 
to bear on it. 

Philanthropy is one of those big words imported 
into our language from the Greek, which loom large 
in the popular mind, but do not present to the eye a 
definite shape or a sharp outline. The common con- 
ception of the thing is moulded upon some exaggerated 
and eccentric specimens, rather than on the charac- 
teristics that are fundamental and essential. It is a 
habit of doing good to the wretched, at a great 
sacrifice to the doer, and accompanied by a dash of 
eccentricity. Your philanthropist has a gait differ- 
ent from that of other men. He is absent and 
harmless. He is less knowing than average men of 
business. There is a softness about him which every- 
body admires, but which nobody is willing to imitate ! 
He has odd ways of finding out miserables whom 


wants. When some new characteristic freak of the 
philanthropist transpires, everybody laughs at the 
manner of it, quietly approves of the act, and con- 
tinues to prosecute his own business. 

The grand exemplar of the philanthropist in the 
popular mind is, of course, John Howard. Great is 





the number of people who know something of that 
man, and very small the number who know much. | 
Ashadowy image of Howard hovers on the public 
horizon. He penetrated the dens of misery all over 
Europe, and by some secret power that seemed 
almost supernatural, succeeded in ameliorating the 
condition of the sufferers, innocent and criminal alike, 
This undefined shadow of John Howard, lying in the 
memory of the people like a cloud leaning against the 
evening sky, serves the whole nation as their idea of 
a philanthropist. Other men appear from time to 





time, with some of the peculiarities and some of the 
human kindness understood to belong to the original ; 
and they are accounted the philanthropists of the 
day,—the lesser Howards in their smaller spheres. 
They stop the slave trade, emancipate the negroes, 
gather ragged urchins from the street into the school, 
tend wounded soldiers in the rear of the battle-field, 
pay the widow’s rent, and clothe her naked children ; 
these and other such things the philanthropists do, 
acting after their kind, according to the extent of 
their orbit and the amount of their volume. 

But we must cut our way through this outer rind, 
more picturesque than profitable, and make our way 
down toa more exact notion of philanthropy, both 
as to what it is, and as to what it ought to be. 


——— 
= 


Philanthropy is love of man: there is a specific 
affection applied to a definite object, 

1. The affection: it islove, not hate. Alas! hatred 
to his kind is a weed that grows rank in man. 
Misanthropy is not limited to poetry and fiction ; the 
word is needed in the sober history of life, By its 
early development and wide-spread prevalence it de- 
clares itself a congenital disease. ‘* Man is a wolf to 
man.” If certain conservative instincts and certain 
providential checks were removed, there is as much 
of the ‘* hateful and hating one another ” in the world 
as would, in a few generations, avcomplish the ex- 
tinction of the race. Such is the power of hate in the 
fallen, that if the fountains of its great deep were 
broken up, and its volume permitted without impedi- 
ment to flow, the world would soon be desolated by 
another flood. 

The legislation of Christ and the efforts of Chris- 
tians propose, as their object, to evoke a mightier 
rival of this mighty foe. Over against the spirit of 
darkness stands the angel of light—philanthropy, the 
love of man. 

There is a great distinction, however, between ne- 
gative indifference and positive love. A cold equi- 
librium in regard to our brother is a poor attainment, 
and yet, so low is the common standard, that people 
seem satisfied when they reach it. Men felicitate 
themselves when they are so virtuous that they do 
not hate their neighbours. Merely to discharge his 
misanthropy does not constitute a virtuous man, 
That measure of attainment is suitable for a tree or a 
stone ; but it does not become a man made in the 
image of God, Unless a human being be charged 
with positive love to his kind, he is at best but an 
encumbrance on creation, Love is the fulfilling of 
the law ; and wanting it, man does not fill his place 
in the world, does not serve the purpose of his 
Maker. 

Love, when it is real, is like an appetite. Absti- 
nence is painful. What. food is to the hungry, a 
needy brother is to the true philanthropist. It is his 
meat and his drink to do good. There is pleasure in 
the gratification of this appetite, and after it is 
gratified it soon begins to crave again, 

2. The true object of tho affection is man in the 
widest sense. This particular appetite does not find 
its appropriate food within the circles of kindred and 
social relations. From the centre it bounds outward 
in all directions like light, passing through the limited 
strata of consanguinity, affinity, friendship, and 
patriotism, and never tastes its peculiar food until it 
reach the outer region where lies in generic simplicity 

human kind, Outside of all our particular relations, 
| like the sea circling round the habitable earth, lies 
| humanity, level, vast, profound. There, where 
| nothing distinguishes one man from another, except 
various degrees of need, philanthropy finds its sweetest 
| exercise and freest scope. To love wife, parent, child, 
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brother, benefactor, compatriot, is good ; but it is 
not philanthropy. 

Nor does philanthropy pay any respect to personal 
worth in its object. When it becomes the love of 
good men, it may be a very respectable and useful 
emotion ; but it is not love of man, for many men are 
not good. Love of the good leaves out the largest 
and neediest portion of our kind. 

At this point I make no elaborate metaphysical 
explanations, because I recognise no serious difficulty. 
To distinguish between a man and his sin is all that is 
necessary. In another and kindred affection that 
distinction is practically made in the sight of all, <A 
father loves his son, aud continues to love him when 
he becomes prodigal. He does not think it necessary 
to hate the doer in order to hate his deed. His love 
is sharp enough in the edge to go in between his son 
aud his son’s wickedness. This ethereal emotion in a 
father’s breast easily lays aside for loathing all the 
evil that his child has done, and fixes, pure and holy, 
on the erring child. This distinction is habitually 
made in the exercise of parental love : and who shall 
dare to say that love of man, a yet more heavenly 
affection, cannot cut clean through between the vicious 
and his vice, and so embrace the man without approving 
his conduct ? Those who know the Gospel are familiar 
with the grandest example of this distinction, He 
who hates sin most, also loves most the sinners. 

Farther, the genuine affection recognises as its 
object the whole man. It is a spurious love that fixes 
on the body to the exclusion of the spirit, or the spirit 
to the exclusion of the body. The common idea of 
philanthropy seems to restrict its exercise to the re- 
moval of material evils, and the conferring of material 
benefits. It is true that bodily ills lie more within 
the reach of human friends: and hence, although the 
heart’s emotion be a comprehensive regard for the 
whole man, the visib'e operation may touch only or 
chiefly the body. But you cannot permanently do 


good to a brother if you ignore the immortal spirit, | 


and treat him only as a body with life in it. Whom 
God hath joined, man cannot with impunity put 
asunder. 
that the one cannot be elevated while the other is left 
low. Those who attempt to elevate the species by 
material means alone, do and must fail. 

For example, the most clamant objects of a philan- 
thropist’s care are the children of vicious parents. 
But you cannot cure the ailment by pouring in sup- 
plies of clothes and food. You would soon discover 
that you were pouring water into a vessel without a 
bottom. There is a section of ‘philanthropists who 
seem to cherish a positive antipathy to every directly 
religious effort in behalf of the degraded. When they 
hear of money contributed for that end, they declare 
it is money thrown away. So many thousands, they 
exclaim, for missions and bibles, while multitudes in 
the city are naked and hungry! They cry loudly 
against the expenditure which others incur for human 
souls: whether they imitate and excel that expendi- 
ture in behalf of human bodies, I know not: but it is 
certain that their money, if so expended, will be 
almost entirely lost. Although you had all the wealth 


Body and spirit are so united in humanity | 


of the nation at your disposal, and should pour it like | 





rain from heaven upon the wretched families of our 
large cities, you would do good to none except the 
| few who happen to be materially poor but morally 
high. The majority would be no better for your 
bounty. Even their bodies would not obtain a bene- 
fit. Clothes, furniture, food, every material gift 
| would, by aid of the pawnbroker, find its way to the 
| public-house, and the objects of your charity would 
' remain as hungry and naked as before. There is a 
| divine law which rien should revere—a law in virtue 
| of which you canaot make comfortable the external 
condition of a community, unless you succeed in ele- 
vating and purifying their minds. 

Notwitstanding the vast material resources of the 
nation, we are helpless in presence of a wide-spread 
wretchedness. God is compelling us, by his Provi- 
dence, to acknowledge that we cannot, if we would, 
keep our brother’s body while we neglect his soul, 
that we cannot surround him with material comfort 
while his heart runs riot in sin. If we would save 
the lost, we must lay hold of the whole man. 

On the other hand, it is possible to err by confining 
our efforts exclusively to spiritual appliances and 
neglecting the bodily wants of the poor. It is correct 
in theory, that if you succeed in quickening and 
| elevating a people spiritually they will materially 
elevate themselves, This rule should guide the efforts 
| of philanthropy. But, in point of fact, we will not 
| succeed in influencing the spirits of the wretched if 
we are callous to their bodily sufferings. If we 
attempt to leave behind unnoticed the body’s pain, 
we shall not obtain access to the spirit to deal with 
its sins. The avenue to the spirit leads through the 
bodily senses. If we do not approach that way we 
shall be kept out; and our spiritual counsels, how- 
ever good, will strike against the closed door of an 
anguished heart and rebound in our faces, like the 
echo that mocks us from the rock. The example of 
Christ and the precepts of Scripture concur in point- 
ing to the whole man as the true object of a true 
| philanthropy. This ought ye to do, and that ye ought 
not to leave undone, 

But it is time now to turn from the more general 
idea of philanthropy to that which in origin and 
character is specifically Christian. I do not say 
_ there was no philanthropy in the world before Christ 
came. The susceptibility remained in human nature, 
and some remnants of this and other features of God’s 
image were here and there partially displayed. The 
moral atmosphere of the world before Christ was not 
unmingled, unmitigated hate. For the preservation 
of the species some fragments of the original love 
were permitted to survive the fall, and to linger in 
human hearts until love should be restored in more 
than its primeval power by the Lord from Heaven. 
| The term occurs three times, and only three, in the 
New Testament ; and a notice of these will suffice to 
bring in for comparison and contrast both the earthly 
sparks and the heaveuly suulight—the philanthropy 
| which is human and that which is divine. The human 
' exists in two separate forms, and these are represented 
‘in two distinct passages of tho Acts; the divine in 
one, and is represented in Paul’s epistle to Titus. — 

The two branches of the merely human philan- 
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thropy are :—Ist. The kindness sometimes manifested 
by untutored barbarians in ministering to the simplest 
wants of humanity in distress: ‘‘ The barbarous people 
showed us no little philanthropy, for they kindled a 
fire and received us every one, because of the present 
rain and because of the cold” (Acts xxviii. 2). 2nd. 
The kindness sometimes exhibited in civilised commu- 
nities when they show a polite respect to the feelings 
of strangers, the sparkle which hard, rough iron emits 
when it is highly polished on the surface; ‘‘ And the 
next day we touched at Sidon, and Julius treated 
Paul philanthropically, and gave him liberty to go 
unto his friends to refresh himself.” 

Turn now to the next and only remaining example 
of the word in the New Testament, Tit. iii. 3—5. 
There philanthropy issues from its spring head to 
refresh a weary world. First, Paul prescribes love to 
human kind as a duty: ‘Be ready to every good 
work, to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but 
gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.” He 
next intimates that they were in their disposition and 
conduct the opposite of all this: ‘‘ For we ourselves 
also were once foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another.” After pointing out 
that a refreshing stream of active kindness should 
flow from man upon his fellows, and farther, point- 
ing out the obvious fact that, left to themselves, they 
were wells without the water, doing nothing to mitigate 
the horrors of the desert ; he next lifts up his eyes 
and directs us to the heavens, whence aid may be 
expected—the heavens whence alone refreshing rain 
can come to bless a parched world : ‘* But the philan- 
thropy of God our Saviour appeared.” There it is; 
God is love, and all our springs are in Him. We look 
unto Jesus, and behold in Him the philanthropy, the 
man-love of God our Saviour. It is farther intimated 
then, that He who thus manifested his love changed 
the unloving into his own likeness ‘‘by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
They were changed or re-made, re-born. Formerly 
they had been ‘‘ hateful, and hating one another ;” by 
the Divine philanthropy that appeared in the 
unspeakable gift, they were taken out of their own 
likeness and transformed into Christ’s ;—they became 
like Him, lovely and loving. 

In order, therefore, to learn the specific character of 
Christian philanthropy we must look unto Jesus. 

His regard for the fallen was love, not hate, It 
Were enough to make the saved tremble round the 
throne, if the thought should flash across their minds, 
What if the Holy One had hated siuners, instead of 
loving them? If God’s regard to the fallen had been 
the opposite of what it is, life would have been a 
torment, a night of despair cheered by no star of hope. 
God is love ; and in Christ, divine love found a channel 
in which it might freely flow to the rebellious. Break 
forth into joy, sing together, ye inhabitants of the 
World ; for, when an appearance must be made from 
eternity across the separating gulf into time, it was the 
philanthropy, the man-love of God that appeared. 

It was not hate ; neither was it indifference. ‘The 
secret desire of an alienated heart is that God would 


Temain far away, and leave the creature to himself. 
IIl.— 37, 





This cannot be. The King Eternal will not, cannot 
abdicate. He must reign; he must penetrate and 
possess all creatures, By necessity of his being he 
must be everywhere. He must be in us and we in 
Him. He must come near the guilty, either in ven- 
geance or in mercy. A cold heart on earth may say, 
‘* Depart from me, for I desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways;” but God will not gratify that suicidal 
wish. He comes—He appears—God is with us, and 
the appearance is philanthropy. Kindness to man 
beams in the face of Jesus. 

Such was the affection, and its object was man. 
Christ regarded man as such, and not any particular 
class or section. The Sabbath, for example, of which 
He is custodier and lord, He expressly declares has 
been made for man, and is not the exclusive property 
of a party. The promiscuous multitude who listened 
to his word, he declared to be his mother, and sister, 
and brother. He put Himself in the way of a 
Phoenician woman, and put Himself in her power. 
He allowed her to command Him, and was delighted 
when she prevailed. His commission to the Apostles 
bore that, though they should begin at Jerusalem, 
they should not stop till they had reached the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

We should look well to the quality of Christ’s 
regard for man, for it is the model of what should be 
ours, His love was even, steadfast, comprehensive. 
It took in the whole man, body and soul, time and 
eternity. It gave to each interest its proper place, 
and the result was a balanced whole. He gave the 
spiritual its due pre-eminence. He sought first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. His foremost 
lesson to the timid but earnest learner, who came, but 
came at night, was, ‘‘ Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom.” His was not a philan- 
thropy that rested satisfied with the body; but 
neither did he despise or neglect the body. Witness 
his many miraculous cures. And it is this material 
fruit of kindness which his apostle gives»as a test of 
its truth. ‘* Ifa brother or sister be naked or desti- 
tute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things that are needful 
to the body; what doth it profit?” (James ii. 16, 17.) 

It is manifest in the ministry of Jesus that sym- 
pathy with the bodily sufferings of men was in Him 
full, and flowed freely, naturally. The sigh, the tear, 
the pitying, powerful word—all came spontaneously 
at the sight of human sorrow. His miracles and his 
teaching alike rebuke the spurious spirituality that 
pretends to seek the conversion of human souls while 
it is callous to human sufferings. At the same time, 
it should be observed and remembered that while He 
manifested a real, constant, effective sympathy for the 
body, He did not allow his concern to terminate there. 
Beyond the body He always looked, and even, when 
He began in matter, He left off in the deep things of 
the spirit. He rebuked the multitude whom He had 
fed in the wilderness, not for rejoicing in the material 
gift, but for limiting their view to the bread that 
perisheth, and failing to look through it to the bread 
of life. Himself did what He desired his disciples to 
do. When a paralytic lay before Him, and He put 
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forth his power to heal, his words were, ‘‘ Son, be of 
good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” His eye 
penetrated through the effect to the cause of all suf- 
fering, and Almighty grace went forth, not only to 
give strength to the palsied limbs, but also to cleanse 
the man’s soul from sin. He devoted attention through 
the body of his miracle to that which was the soul of 
it—the pardon of sin. 

The last feature of the philanthropy of Jesus which 
I shall notice is one fitted to make us both rejoice and 
tremble : He loves man who sins, and yet hates the 
sin of man. The very name—Jesus—is given to Him 
because He saves his people from their sins. How 
different is this heavenly pattern from a spurious 
earth-born charity that has become fashionable in these 
days,—a soft silken sentiment in favour of great 
criminals, not qualified and corrected by a due ad- 
mixture of righteous indignation against their crimes ! 
It is a mysterious lust of the mind that some indulge. 
Tt is‘an unclean thing : one drop of silly softness fur 
guilt will defile a great quantity of benevolent effort. 
This was not the compassion that filled the heart of 
Jesus. Evil cannot dwell with Him. He who said 
in tenderness, ‘“‘ Come unto me,” said also in faithful- 
ness that in the great day He should certaiuly drive 
the impenitent away in wrath. That judgment-seat, 
with its inevitable sentence on the wicked, is a glory 
of the Lord—a glory of his grace as well as of his 
justice. Wanting that dark ground behind it, his 


pardoning mercy could not shine, If there were not | 


righteous wrath in the background, treasured up and 
sure to fall on the impenitent, even mercy, deprived 


of the beauty of holiness, would be beautiful no | 


more. 

Love one another, said our Lord, as I have loved 
you: and this He called a new commandment. It 
was old as to its matter—love, but new as to its im- 
pelling power and regulating example. There was a 
philanthropy in the world before: but Christian 
philanthropy is a stream from another fountain. There 
was none of this water in the wilderness until it 
flowed from the smitten rock. When we love man, 
because Christ loved us, and as He loved us, it will be 
a new thing in the world, both as to its motive and 


its measure. Christ is to Christians both the sowrce | 


and the pattern of their philanthropy. 
The sowrce of it. A servant owed the king ten 


thousand talents ; when he had nothing to pay, the | 


king freely forgave him all ; but he expected that the 
forgiven man would then and therefore forgive the 
fellow-servant who owed him an hundred pence, It 
is as branches in the vine, from which the life-sap 
flows, that Christians can bear this precious fruit. 
** Without me,” He said, in reference to that relation, 
‘¢ without me ye can do nothing.” 


In Him,—that is the true position for the exercise | 


of love to our kind. For the new creature in Christ, 
it becomes a necessity of nature to let love flow out. 
The living branch must receive the sap, and elaborate 
it into fruit after its kind. To draw into your own 
spirit the Saviour’s redeeming love, and yet not open 
any channel for the out-flow of philanthropy, would 
be a positive pain, if it were not a sheer impossibility. 
Indeed, wherever such a closure is attempted, one of 


two things must happen : either the sense of Christ's 
pardoning love imoreases, and treasuring itself up 
within you, bursts the barriers at length, and finds 
relief in open-handed, energetic benevolence ; or, the 
obstructions being strong, and the out-gates of your 
heart shut against the claims of humanity, you will 
not long continue to take in, or to get in, the saving 
grace of the Lord. The grace offered but not accepted, 
will gorge up at the entrance, and be forced back. 
Nothing flowing out and nothing flowing in, that 
life will be worse than a well without water ; it will 
be a well of stagnant water, where noisome creatures 





revel, and from which all the clean will shrink away. 
The out-going of active philanthropy from a human 
| breast is not the grace that saves; but most cer- 
| tainly its strong perennial flow makes room for the 
grace of the Lord to come in. ‘They who give out 
little, get in little ; and conversely, they who give out 
much in love to man, get much back in love from 
Jesus. It is instructive to notice (John xv. 11, 12) 
that immediately before laying down the command, 
Love one another as I have loved you, the Lord in 
| his teaching said : ** These things have I spoken unto 
you that my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full.” The logic of this connection ob- 
viously is, if you desire a fresh stream to flow in a 
certain channel, you must insert it into an inexhaus- 
tible fountain immediately above. By oneness of 
spiritual life with the Redeemer, a Christian’s joy is 
| supplied from an infinite fulness ; and thence a love, 
| like Christ’s own, flows on every object within reach. 
| It is this joy from the Lord, in the Lord, that will 
induce—will compel a man to love. He who is so 
filled has no motive to hourd for himself and stint 
his neighbour. From this fountain may flow a love- 
stream that shall carry down in its flood a whole 
legion of obstructing jealousies. The victory of 
Wilberforce was the victory of faith. His biographers 
expressly record, and his whole life-course proves, that 
“it was the fear of Ged which armed him as the 
champion of the liberty of men.” 
| The pattern : love one another as I have loved you. 
So manifold are the features of the model, that the 
| study of them may be the occupation of a life. Let 
| me indicate two. ‘* As I have loved,”—then we must 
| 
} 








not confine our love to those who are lovely, By all 
means love them, and love them most, if you will ; 
but there is another rule for love’s efforts, if we would 
| imitate Christ. We must find and fasten on the 

neediest, without respect to their deserts. - As often 

as we are repelled by the hardne’s of those whom we 

seek to reclaim, let us remember how He loved us, and 
| what we were,—what the world was, when He visited 
| it. The Good Shepherd valued all his sheep ; but he 
| left the ninety and nine grazing on the pasture and 
went after the one that was lost. 

As [have loved you; then, we must in our benevo- 
lent efforts seek first the kingdom of God. We must 
put a living soul into the body of our philanthropy, 
lest it should prove a corrupting carease. We must 
see in each needy brother an immortal being, and 
strive to lead him into eternal life. But on the other 
hand, we must not on pretence of spirituality make 
light of the bodily sufferings ; our love must be of 
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that kind which will leap to the heart, the eye, the 
hand, at the sight of human sorrow. It will, in short, 


regard much the brother’s body, but most the brother’s | 
soul. Christ-like love to man, even when it has _ the earth help to people heaven. 
healed a corporeal ailment, will wait and watch, and | 


make that act a stepping-stone to mount upon, if so 
be it may touch the man at a higher place, and thereby 
make the material subservient to the spiritual,—make | 


Wituam ARNor 


HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
V._THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Sr. Paut had left Ephesus and crossed into Europe. 
His departure appears to have been hastened by the 
tumult of which we read in Acts xix., for immedi- 
ately after it (xx. 1) we find him passing over into 
Macedonia. He had heard of the effect produced on 
the Corinthians by his first Epistle (ch. ii, 3— iii. 8) : 
and was now on his way to them (ch. xii. 14—xiii. 1). 


flow the opposition of the adversaries,” Erasmus 
strikingly says, ‘* Learned men bestow much toil in 
explaining the designs of poets and rhetoricians: but 
in this rhetorician much more toil is required to ap- 
prehend what he is about, whither he tends, what it 


_is that he forbids : so full of tortuosities is he, if I 


He wrote from Macedonia (ch. viii. 1, ix. 2). He) 


had been there some little time, sufficient to have 
ascertained the mind of the Macedonian churches, 
and to have gathered from them their contributions 
for the poor brethren at Jerusalem. 

The news of the effect of his former Epistle had 
been anxiously looked for by him, and he had sent 
Titus probably for the purpose of ascertaining it. At 
Troas, on his way from Ephesus, he had expected to 


meet Titus (ch. ii. 13), and not finding him there, he | 


crossed into Macedonia, where the meeting took place, | 


and the expected tidings were announced to him. 
The general reception given to his letter had been 


- favourable, but all had not submitted themselves 


quietly to it.* The well disposed had been humbled 
by his reproofs, but his adversaries had been more 
embittered than ever. It was his desire now both to 
express to them the comfort which the news of their 
submission had brought to him, and also to defend his 
apostolic authority and personal character against the 
impugners of both. 

It was under these circumstances, and with these 
objects, that he wrote this Epistle: and with a view 
of breaking the severity which he was apprehensive of 
being compelled to employ against the rebellious 


(zee ch. xiii, 10) by, if possible, winning them over | 


before his arrival. 


Hardly any of the Epistles is so various in character | 


and style, and so difficult to enter into and appreciate 
as this :—“‘ consolation and rebuke, gentleness and 
severity, earnestucss and irony, succeed one another 
at very short intervals, and without notice.” 

Meyer remarks ; ‘‘ The excitement and interchange 
of the affections, and probably also the haste under 
which Paul wrote this Epistle, certainly render the 
expressions often obscure and the constructions diffi- 
cult: but serve only to exalt our admiration of the 
great oratorical delicacy, art, and power with which 
this outpouring of Paul’s spirit, especially interesting 
as a self-defensive apology, flows aud streams onward, 
till at length in the sequel its billows completely over- 





* Much of this which immediately follows is taken, with some 


sigh alterations, from the Introduction to my “New Testament arising out of the tumult narrated in Acts xix, ‘So 


ers. 





may say it without blame. Such is his versatility, 
that you would hardly think one and the same man 
was speaking. At one time he wells up gently like 
some limpid spring ; and by-and-by he thunders down 
like a torrent with a mighty crash, carrying everything 
with him by the way; now he flows placidly and 
smoothly, now spreads out far and wide, as if ex- 
panded intoa lake. Then again in places he disap- 
pears, and suddenly reappears in some different place, 
and with wonderful meanders washes now one bank, 
now the other, and sometimes digressing to a distance, 
by a backward winding returns upon himself.” 

I may add, that of all the considerable epistles in 
the New Testament, this at first sight, and on our ordi- 
nary impression, contains the least matter of great 
and universal interest to the Christian Church, But 
first sight, and our ordinary impression, give way 
upon more mature examination. We shall attempt 
to show this as we proceed in our summary of the 
contents. We shall find that even exclusive of the 
very important passages which here and there meet 
us, full of weighty revelations and of comfort for all 
ages of the Church,—in the midst of the personal por- 
tions we have continually precious texts of world- 
wide import occurring. 

The Epistle opens with the customary greeting, 
the Apostle associating with himself Timothy, as he 
had done Sosthenes in the former letter. This mention 
of Timothy was opportune here, as we learn from 
1 Cor. iv. 17, that he had been sent to Corinth to 
‘‘ bring them to remembrance of the Apostle’s ways in 
Christ.” These associations of others with himself, 
are never allowed to interfere in the least degree with 
the individuality of the Epistles in which they occur, 

And now, from ch, i, 3, at once begin the personal 
matters which make this Epistle so difficult to 
explain and put together for us who live at a distanee 
from them. The Apostle speaks of great suffering 
undergone by him, even to danger of his life (ver, 8), 
expresses deep thankfulness for his deliverance, and 
states its purpose to have been that he also might 
be able to comfort others in tribulation. To what he 


here alludes is, and must remain, uncertain. One 


| thing we may safely say ; that it was not to the peril 
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that we despaired even of life ” (ver. 8) is not an expres- 
sion applicable to danger from a mob, but rather to 
tedious suffering, which, from minor afflictions, at last 
threatened even the seat of life. The same may be said 
of the words ‘‘ we had the sentence of death in our- 
selves,” which look more like a deadly sickness than 
any danger from without. But, as we said, the 
matter must remain in obscurity. 

But, in thus opening, the Apostle evidently has a 
further purpose, which soon begins to unfold itself. 
Chrysostom, with his usual admirable tact, explains 
as follows :— 

‘The fact of the Apostle’s not coming annoyed 
and discomposed them, especially as he had promised 
he would come, but had spent all the time in Mace- 
donia, and seemed to have preferred others to them. 
For this cause, knowing the feeling against him on 
this matter, he tells them the cause of his not coming. 
But he does not set it down plainly, nor does he say, 
‘I know that I promised to come, but as I was 
hindered by troubles, forgive me, and do not charge 
me with contempt of you, or fickleness of purpose :’ 
but manages the matter in another way, in a more 
dignified and trustworthy manner, exalting it by 
speaking of consolation in his troubles, that they 
might not even ask for the cause wherefore he dis- 
appointed them.” 

This postponed journey to Corinth becomes more 
and more the subject, till in ver. 23 it is openly 
brought forward. It was to spare them, that he 
forbore his coming, not from any fickleness of purpose. 
And he continues in chap. ii. to expound this his 
reason, referring to the case of the offending person 
dealt with in 1 Cor. v., and giving directions for the 
reinstatement of this now penitent offender in the 
favour of the church. He proceeds to tell them how 
anxious he had been for the news from Corinth which 
Titus was to bring; and takes occasion thereby to 
write (verses 14—-17) some golden sentences respect- 
ing the dignity, and the duties, of his office. 

Continuing this same strain in ch. iii. he draws a 
contrast-parallel, in allegory, between the Christian 
and the Jewish ministrations. I may observe in 
passing, that this passage and that in Gal. iv. 21—31, 
form striking links between the teaching of St. Paul 
and that of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and serve to show that the latter, if not writing under 
the influence of the Apostle himself, was thoroughly 
imbued with his spirit, and his mode of allegorising. 

The same subject, the apostolic office, and himself 
as the holder of it, is treated as far as ch. vi. 10. 
He sets forth his ministerial feelings, sufferings, and 
hopes, partly with regard to his connection with the 
Corinthians, but for the most part in general terms. 
In the midst of this highly personal maiter, occurs one 
of those grand expositions of Christian faith and hope 
which are the resting-places of believing hearts in all 
time. It extends from ch. iv. 16 to ch. v. 10. 


Notice in it—and this will be better done after 
making the corrections indicated in the latter part of 
this paper—how the confident expectation which was 
expressed in the words, ‘“‘we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord,” begins to give way 
to uncertainty as to whether that day would find the 





Apostle still clothed with the body, or in the “un- 


clothed” state. We shall hereafter find it deeply 
interesting to watch how this very uncertainty itself 
has given way to the prospect of “departing and 
being with Christ ” in the later thoughts of the Epistle 
to the Philippians. Such evidences of a natural change 
of view on a point which the Lord himself left expressly 
uncertain, are invaluable as testimonies to the reality 
and truthfulness of the apostolic Epistles : and more 
than compensate us, even in outward bulwarks of the 
faith, for the collapse of the verbal-inspiration theory. 

But to proceed. From ch. v. 10 to the end of the 
chapter, the conclusion is drawn which the earlier 
verses had introduced,—the high and self-denying 
position of the Christian ministry, and the nature 
of its work, as a reconciliation of man to God. 

This description is further wrought out in ch. vi. ; 
and the earnest pleading with the Corinthians which 
results from it is carried on into ch, vii. It then 
gradually passes into an explanatory narrative of his 
anxiety to receive news of the effect of his former 
letter, and his heartfelt joy, when he learned how they 
had felt respecting it. 

In ch. viii. he exhorts them to the duty of con- 
tributing to the wants of the poor saints at Jerusalem. 
That metropolis of the church was passing through 
dark and stormy days: and the peculiar position of 
the believers there seems to have first given rise to, 
and then continued, as a feature found in Jerusalem 
only, that community of goods which we witnessed in 
the former chapters of the Acts. The common chest 
of the church at Jerusalem seems to have been re- 
plenished by contributions from all the daughter 
churches : and as yet, though Macedonia in its po- 
verty had been liberal, the flourishing and wealthy 
Corinthians had proved but backward and scanty in 
their bestowal. In the course of chapters viii., ix., 
there are several allusions to circumstances with which 
we are but imperfectly acquainted : as, for instance, the 
mission of certain persons, mentioned ch. viii. 18— 
22, concerning whom it can never be determined, who 
they were among the companions of the Apostle. 

And now, with ch. x., begins the direct personal de- 
fence of St. Paul against his rivals and adversaries : 
and with it, the delicate and intricate alternations of 
gravity and irony, earnest pleading, and_ sportive 
rallying, which make this portion of the Epistle so 
exceedingly difficult. It is hardly needful to say that 
the whole of these last four chapters is exceedingly 
precious, both as letting us into the personal cha- 
racter and ways of the Apostle, and as abounding 
with rich gems of faith, hope, and Christian charity. 
The description of his practice in ch. x., the narrative 
of his perils in ch. xi, the mysterious passage about 
his visions and revelations in ch, xii., with the answer 
of the Lord to his troubled prayer, are portions which 
we feel to be indispensable to our thorough knowledge 
of St. Paul and his work, and by consequence, of 
the whole primitive system and age of Christianity. 
The last chapter contains a grave declaration of his 
resolution to come among them, and exhortations and 
denunciations, grounded on the certainty of that his 
approaching visit. The final salutation is cut off very 
short, in accordance with the serious and almost 
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minatory tone of this conclusion; and the letter | multiply . . . increase,” should be “ shall minister. . . 
ends with that benediction in the express name of shall multiply... shall increase.” It is not a wish, 
the Holy Trinity, which has become the accustomed | but a prophetic assertion. 
formula of dismissal throughout the ages of the | In ch, x. 7, the word ** Christ’s,” the second time it 
Christian Church. , | Occurs, should be omitted. It, of course, may be sup- 
rt ~¥ come to - — task of correcting places | plied in the sense ; but it does not exist in the ancient 
in which our translators have either used a faulty | text. The same may be said of “us” in ver. 8, 
text, or have insufliciently rendered the text which | which though fairly supplied in the sense, is not in 
they had before them. And first, for the places in | | the ancient text. 
which the text used by our translators is not that | Chap. xi. 3, for ‘‘ the simplicity that is in Christ,” 
of = — — ome ae wilt | on ig ' tea and the Rm cag is somned 
n chap. 1. e verse should stan us :—** Bu ris n ver. or “ ye might well bear with him 
whether we be in tribulation, it is for your comfort | read ‘* ye with reason nth. with him.” In ver. 6, 
and salvation, which worketh in the endurance of the | | for ‘* we have been throughly made manifest among you 
same sufferings which we also suffer (and our hope is | in all things,” read ‘‘ in everything did we make things 
steadfast for you): or whether we be comforted, it is | manifest unto you before all men.” In ver, 10, for 
for it ee and —— a, next | Mth: man hey -~ = of this boasting,” =e ‘¢ this 
verse begins, nowing that as ye are, &c n ver. | boasting s not be shut against me.’ n ver. 28, 
10, “‘doth deliver” should stand ‘‘ will deliver.” | for ‘‘ that which cometh upon me daily,” read “ my 
In ver. 12, instead of * simplicity,” all ou t | day by d I 2, omit * d 2 
ancient MSS. have * holiness.” Ih the Greek nthe | | —_ ch. ai a the tie Si Ag x a 
words are much alike : ‘*simplicity ” being haplotés, | That which seems to claim the preference is, ‘* I must 
* holiness,” hagiate ve ver. 18, for “was not” | needs boast, though it is not expedient.” In ver. 3, 
- we should read ‘is not.” Ver. 20 should be read for “ out of,” read ‘‘apart from.” In ver. 9, it is un- 
and rendered, ‘‘ For how many soever be the promises | certain whether we ought to retain “‘ my” (before 
of God, in Him is the yea: wherefore through Him | “ strength”) in the text. In ver. 11, omit “in 
is the Amen, for glory unto God by us.” glorying.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ again, think ye that we 

Tn ch, ii, 10, for ** for if I forgave anything, to whom | excuse ourselves wnto you?” ought to stand ‘‘ ye have 
I forgave it,” read ‘‘ for indeed what I have forgiven, | been long thinking that we are excusing ourselves 
if I have forgiven anything.” unto you.” 

In ch. iv. 1, instead of ‘‘ we faint not,” most of the | Chap. xiii. 2, ought to stand ‘“‘I have said already, 
oldest MSS. have ‘ we shrink not back.” The differ- | and now say beforehand » as when I was present the 
ence in the Gueck is only that a one letter—-* we | second time, so now also in my absence, to them which, 
faint” being ‘* ekkakoumen;” ‘*we shrink,” ‘‘en- | &c.” Inver. 4, ‘for though He was crucified,” ought 
kakowmen,” In ver. 6, for ~ Somenentiet the light to | to be ~ for indeed He was crucified.” Ver. 7 ought 
‘aed egg rea a =, “y “ gomete pa — Yet we A age 4 pong hoe 2 prey. ‘ 

e. n ver. : t t i 

| be omitted. In ver. 14, ‘by J esus,” should be ‘ with a of > pills prin MSS. " As 
Jesus.” In ver. 16, ‘‘ faint not ” should be ‘‘shrink The list of mistaken and imperfect renderings in 
- book Fa - — - a a oe ps a - far larger. Pace ~ my to yg pe eh 
ap. v. 5, omit ** also, er. 12, omit re tors have more frequen i to cate 

Ver. id, for « that if one died for all, then agp a, a to mesh ph tg And in wad 
dead,” read “ that one died for all, therefore all died.” | quence, many parts of it fall heavy and flat on the 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘all things are become new,” read | ear of the English reader, The delicate turns of the 
“they are become new.” In ver. 18, omit “ Jesus.” | Apostle’s courtesy mixed with severity, the keenness 
) Tn ver. 21, omit 66 For.” of his exquisite irony, the playfulness of his half sup- 
, In ch. vii. 12, for ‘our care for you,” read | pressed allusions, have been rudely disguised, or lost, 
and render, “‘ your earnest care for us.” Ver. 13 in the hands of King James’s divines. 
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should stand, ‘‘For this cause we have been com-| In ch.i. 5, ‘‘in us” is a misrendering. It should 
forted ; but in our comfort we joyed the more exceed- be ‘‘ unto us ;” and ‘‘ by Christ ”? should be ** through 
ingly for the joy of Titus, dc.” | Christ.” In ver. 9, “‘ have had” should be ‘‘had.” 


Chap. viii. 4, should stand, ‘‘ praying of us with In ver. 12, for “not with fieshly wisdom but by the 
much intreaty the grace and the participation in the grace of God, ” render, ‘not in fleshly wisdom but in 
ministering unto the saints.” In ver. 12, for “that the grace of God.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ rejoicing” should 
aman hath,” read ** that which it (viz., ‘the willing | | stand “* boast.” In verses 21 and 22, omit ‘‘ hath” 
mind) may have. » In ver. 19, for ‘‘to the glory of | twice. In ver. 23, for *‘ record” read ‘‘ witness.” 
the same Lord, and declaration J your ready mind,” Chap. ii. ver. 5 is one of those cases where the deli- 
read ‘to the glory of the Lord, and the furtherance | cacy of the Apostle’s blame has been obliterated by the 
of our zeal.” In ver. 21, instead of ‘* providing,” read | translators. What he says, is this: that the offender 
for we provide. 3 | has not wronged him, but in a measure (he will not 

In ch. ix. 4, “in this same confident boasting,” | say this without qualification, lest he bear too hardly on 
should be * in this same confidence.” In ver. 5, for | him) all of them—the whole Corinthian church, This 
‘your bounty, whereof ye had notice before,” read meaning would be expressed thus: ‘‘ But if any hath 
“your promised blessing.” In ver. 10, ‘‘ minister . . . | caused sorrow, he hath not caused sorrow to me, but in 
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part (that I press not too heavily) toyouall.” This is com- 
pletely disguised by our present version, “he hath not 
grieved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge you 
all.” In ver. 12, “to preach the Gospel of Christ” should 
be **for the Gospel of Christ ;” there is nothing about 
preaching in the original. In ver. 14, **causeth us to 
triumph” seems to be a misrendering. The verb 
implies to “lead in triumph,” t.¢, to “triumph 
over ;” and the meaning seems to be, that God ceases 
not to exhibit us, his former foes, as overcome by 
Him. The literal rendering, which would carry this 
meaning, would be “‘leadeth us in triumph.” The 
“sweet savour” spoken of immediately after is in 
pursuance of the same figure: as during a triumph 
sweet spices were thrown about, or burnt in the 
streets. 

In ch. iii. 6, “who hath made us able ministers” 
gives a wrong idea; it should be, ‘*who hath enabled 
us as ministers,” “‘given us power to become ministers,” 
or **made us sufficient as ministers,” keeping the 
same expression as has been used before. In ver. 13, 
* could not” should be ‘‘ might not.” The Apostle 
is speaking, not of a result, but of a purpose. This 
whole passage is commonly misunderstood, by reason 
of a mistake in our version of Exod. xxxiv. 35. It 
is commonly assumed that Moses spoke to the Israelites, 
having the vail on his face ; and this is implied in our 
version—* till Moses had done speaking with them, 
he put a vail on his face.” But the Hebrew and 
Septuagint give a different account: ‘“‘and when he 
ceased speaking to them, he put a vail over his face.” 
He spoke to them without the vail, with his face 
shining and glorified :—when he had done speaking, he 





| number, may make the thanksgiving abound unto the 





glory of God.” In ver. 17, “‘ our light affliction which 
ts but for a moment,” would be, more correctly, 
‘“our present light affliction.” In ver. 18, “tem. 
poral” should be ‘‘for a time.” It is not the 
worldly or secular character, but the fleeting nature 
of the things that are seen, which the Apostle is 
setting forth. 

Chap. v. has been lamentably disguised in the ren- 
dering : the fineness of fancy displayed in the imagery 
obliterated, and the meaning confused. The cor- 
rections can hardly be made except by giving a totally 
different English text. Still, we must try. In ver. 
1, “* house of this tabernacle” should be * tabernacle 
wherein we dwell.” The introduction of the word 
‘* house” here, sadly marsthe imagery. The Apostle 
was a tent-maker ; and the tents were madeof the Cilician 
haircloth, which was also used for clothing. Hence 
the mingling of the images of dwelling and clothing, 
which in our version is unintelligible, because we do 
not wear the materials of which houses are built. 
‘* Of God,” should be ‘* from God.” And after “ eter- 
nal,” a comma should be placed.* In ver. 2, for 
* earnestly desiring to be clothed upon,” write *‘ longing 
to clothe ourselves.” The English version involves a 
blunder in the voice of the Greek verb. Ver. 3 should 
stand ‘‘ seeing that we shall verily be found clothed, 
and not naked.” The verse asserts strongly, with a 
view to substantiate and explain ver. 2, the truth of 
the resurrection in a glorified body, probably in refer- 
ence to the deniers of the resurrection at Corinth: 


| and the sense is ** For I do assert again, that we shall 


| 


placed the vail on his face: and that, not because | 
|of the words would be better given by “ whilst 
|'we are in our home in the body, we are away from 


they were afraid to look on him, but as here, that they 
might not look on the end, or the fading, of that tran- 
sitory glory ; that they might only see it as long as it 
was the credential of his ministry, and then it might 
be withdrawn from their eyes. 
of God’s will to them was not in openness of speech, 
but was interrupted and broken by intervals of con- 
cealment, which ours is not. In ver. 14, the words 
ought to stand ‘‘at the reading of the Old Testament 
the same vail remaineth, it not being discovered that 
it is done away in Christ.” In ver. 17, “‘ that Spirit” 
should be *‘the Spirit.” In ver. 18, * open,” which 
drops the similitude, should be “unvailed.” The 
vail was removed at our conversion. At the end 
of the verse is a flagrant mistranslation, again obscur- 
ing the sense. The words thus rendered cannot by 
any possibility mean * the Spirit of the Lord :” they 


Thus the declaration | 


| 


in that day prove to be clothed with a body, and 
not disembodied spirits.” In ver. 6, the full sense 


our home in the Lord.” In the parenthesis which 
follows, ‘*not by sight” should be * not by appear- 
ance.” The word signifies not that by which we see, 
but that which we see. Again, we should express it, 
** +o go from our home gin the body, and to come to 
our home with the Lord.” In ver. 10, ** appear” 
ought to be “be made manifest.” Ver. 11, is a 
curious instance of misrendering : and is often usel 
and preached upon as having a sense which was never 
in the Apostle’s mind. His meaning is, ** knowing 
then,” being ourselves conscious of, ‘‘the fear of the 
Lord,” i. ¢, being God-fearing persons ourselves, 
looking for, and living under the consciousness of, 


| this eclaircissement before Christ’s judgment-seat— 


may be rendered in two or three ways, but not in | 
this. By far the best is, “*the Lord the Spirit ;” the | 


Lord, who, it had been said in ver 17, “is the 
Spirit.” 

In ch. iv. 3, where the same image of the vail is 
again recurred to, the translators, with singular infe- 
licity, have managed to obliterate it. It ought to 
stand, ‘* And even if our Gospel is vailed, it is vailed 
to them that are perishing.” In the same verse, “the 
glorious Gospel” should be ‘‘the Gospel of the glory ” : 
the good news of the glory of Christ. Ver. 15 is a 
difficult verse. The most probable rendering is this, 
** That grace, being multiplied by means of the greater 





| 
| 


‘¢ we persuade MEN,” i, ¢., it is MEN that we attempt 
to persuade, not God, to whom we are already made 
manifest. The ‘‘ terror” or * terrors” as sometimes 
further misquoted, has been altogether imported into 
the verse : and the excellent lesson so often preached 
from it, that béing aware of the terrible judgments of 
God, we perswade others to avoid them, is wholly 
alien from its purport. In ver. 13, ‘ to God” should 
be “for God.” In ver. 14, “the love of Christ” 
should have been expressed ‘‘Christ’s love.” It is 
not our love to Christ, but his to us which is spoken 
of. ‘The love of Christ” may mean this, but is 





* This has been omitted in the text of my “New Testament for 
English Readers,” though implied in the note. 
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ambiguous. “ Then all were dead” is a sad misrender- | 
ing and obscuration ofthesense, It should be “‘ then | 


all died.” It does not follow, because one dies for | 


- another, that that other was dead, but it does follow 


that that other died by substitution, virtually died, | 
inasmuch as one died for him. And thus we all died | 
in Christ’s death for us. In ver. 18, omit ** hath” 
twice. In ver. 19, the words should stand, ‘‘ to wit, 
that God was reconciling the world unto Himself in 
Christ.” Again, omit “hath.” In ver 20, omit | 
“you.” It is the general office of the ministry of | 
which he is speaking. 

In chap. vi., from the beginning of ver. 6 to the word | 
“God” in ver. 7, the prepositions should all be ‘in :” 
and then to the end of the list in ver. 8, ‘* through.” 
The Apostle having made this difference, the trans- 
lators ought to have carefully observed it, instead of 
rendering both the Greek words by an indiscriminate 
“ by.” 

In chap. vii. 2, omit * have” three times. Ver. 
13 should stand “For this cause we have been com- 
forted : but in our comfort we joyed the more ex- 
ceedingly, &c.” In ver. 14, “I am not ashamed” 
ought to be “I was not put to shame :” and ‘is 
fownd ” * was Yound.” 

In ch, viii. 1, “make known to you” would now 
be better understood than the obsolete ‘do you to wit 
of.’ In ver. 16, “put” should be ‘ putteth.” In 
ver, 22, “* I have,” supplied by the translators, should 








In the next verse, for “ the very chiefest apostles ” 
should stand ‘ those overmuch apostles :” i.e., those 
men who pretend to be more than the Apostles them- 
selves. He means, the false and rival teachers, not 
the Apostles. This, which I have endeavoured to 
substantiate in my note on the passage, is clear from 
the context in which the same expression occurs, 
ch. xii, 11 (see below). In ver. 16 “I” should be 


| **I too,” viz., as well as they. In ver, 21 the words 


should stand, ‘* By way of disparagement I assume 
that we were weak,” thus ironically calling to mind 


| his abstinence, when among them, from all these acts 


of self-exaltation at their expense. In ver. 28, for 
** the care of,” read ‘*my anxiety for.” 

In ch. xii. 2, **I knew a man,” should be ‘‘I know 
a man.” This is a serious blunder. The Apostle is 
not speaking of one whom he once knew, but of one 
whom he now knows. Fourteen years ago is the 
date, not of the knowledge, as our version makes it, 
but of the vision. The same is the case in ver. 3 also. 
At the end of ver. 6, ‘“‘of me” should be “ from 
me.” In ver. 7, for “‘ the messenger,” ‘‘the angel.” 
There was no reason for departing from the ordinary 


| New Testament meaning of the word. In ver. 8, 


‘¢ for” would be better ‘‘ concerning.” In ver. 11, 
for “tam I behind,” read *‘came I behind.” The 
translators have knowingly misrendered the past 
tense to suit their sense. For ‘‘the very chiefest 
Apostles,” read as above, ‘* those overmuch Apostles, ” 





be **he hath.” In ver. 23, ‘the messengers ”’ should 
have been faithfully rendered as St. Paul wrote it, 


* Apostles.” A mere ecclesiastical difficulty should | 
not induce us to quash the weighty testimony of a | 


word like this being used of other persons than those 
commonly thus known. There is no definite article 
before ** Apostles,” 

Chap. ix. 4, “‘ they of Macedonia” should be “ any 
Macedonians.” In ver. 5, ** bownty” (twice) ought 
to be * blessing”: and in the next. verse “ bounti- 
fully” should be ‘* with blessings,” 

Chap. xi. 1, ‘‘and indeed bear with me” ought to 
be, *‘ but indeed ye do bear with me.” In ver. 4, 
for ** preacheth”’ and ‘* receive,” read ‘* as preaching,” 
and ‘‘are receiving.” He is supposing a fact, not 
merely stating a contingency. And in the same 
verse, for “‘have not preached” and “have not 
accepted,” read ‘ preached not” and ‘‘ accepted not.” 


| This is absolutely required here, St. Paul challenges 
| them to compare him with his rivals among them, and 
states that in no particular did he come behind them. 
This could not apply to the Twelve, whom the Corin- 
thians had never seen. The translators were aware 
of this, and in bad faith altered the past tense, 
| came I behind,” to a present, “am I behind.” 
This is the way the word of God has been dealt 
with in a version vaunted as perfect and verbally 
inspired. In ver. 15, for “you” should stand 
| your souls,” The words are plain in the original, 
'and why the translators changed them must be ever 
a mystery. 
Chap. xiii. 9, ‘* wish” should be “pray for.” 
Ver. 11, ‘* farewell” should be *‘ rejoice,” viz., in the 
| Lord. 
Our next paper will be on the Epistle to the 
| Galatians. 





BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


I.—SHADE IN LIGHT. 
Licut! emblem of all good and joy ! 
Shade! emblem of all ill! 
And yet in this strange mingled life 
We need the shadow still. 
A lamp with softly shaded light, 
To soothe and spare the tender sight, 
Will only throw 
A brighter glow 
Upon our books and work below. 


We could not bear unchanging day, 
However fair its light. 
Ere long the wearied eye would hail, 
As boon untold, the evening pale, 
The solace of the night. 
And who would prize our summer glow, 
If winter gloom they did not know? 
Or rightly praise 
The glad spring rays, 
Who never saw our rainy days? 
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How grateful in Arabian plain 
Of white and sparkling sand, 
The shadow of a mighty rock 
Across the weary land. 
And where the tropic glories rise, 
Responsive to the fiery skies, 
We could not dare 
To meet the glare, 
Or blindness were our bitter share. 


Where is the soul, so meek and pure, 
Who through his earthly days 
Life’s fullest sunshine could endure, 
In clear and cloudless blaze ? 
The sympathetic eye would dim, 
And others pine unmarked by him, 
Were no chill shade 
Around him laid, 
And light of joy could never fade. 


He, who the light-commanding word 
First spake and formed the eye, 
Knows what that wondrous eye can bear, 
And tempers with providing care, 
By cloud and night, all hurtful glare, 
By shadows ever nigh. 
So, in all wise and loving ways, 
He blends the darkenings of our days, 
To win our sight 
From scenes of night, 
To seek the True and Only Light. 


We need some shadow o’er our bliss, 
Lest we forget the Giver: 
So, often in our deepest joy, 
There comes a solemn quiver ; 
We could not tell from whence it came, 
The subtle cause we cannot name ; 
Its twilight fall 
May well recall 
Calm thought of Him who gave us all. 


There are, who all undazzled tread 
Awhile the sunniest plain ; 
But they have sought the blesséd shade, 
By One great Rock of Ages made, 
A sure, safe rest to gain. 
Unshaded light of earth soon blinds 
To light of heaven sincerest minds : 
Oh, envy not 
A cloudlgss lot! 
We ask, indeed, we know not what. 


So is it here, so is it now! 
Not always will it be ! 
There is a land that needs no shade, 
A morn will rise which cannot fade, 
And we, like flame-robed angels made, 
That glory soon may see. 
No cloud upon its radiant joy, 
No shadow o’er its bright employ, 
No sleep, no night, 
But perfect sight, 
The Lord our Everlasting Light. 





IIl.—LIGHT IN SHADE. 


‘* THERE is no rose without a thora !” 
Who has not found it true, 

And known that griefs of gladness born 
Our footsteps still pursue ; 


That in the grandest harmony 
The strangest discords rise ; 

The brightest bow we only see 
Upon the darkest skies ? 


No thornless rose! So, more and more, 
Our pleasant hopes are laid, 

Where waves this sable legend o’er 
A still sepulchral shade. 


But Faith and Love, with angel-might, 
Break up Life’s dismal tomb, 
Transmuting into golden light 
The words of leaden gloom. 


Reversing all this funeral pall, 
White raiment they disclose, 

Their happy song floats full and long : 
‘* No thorn without a rose !” 


‘** No shadow, but its sister light 
Not far away must burn ; 

No weary night, but morning bright 
Shall follow in its turn. 


‘* No chilly snow, but safe below 
A million buds are sleeping ; 

No wintry days, but fair spring rays 
Are swiftly onward sweeping. 


‘* No burning glare of summer air, 
But fullest is the shade; 

And ruddy fruit bends every shoot, 
Because the blossoms fade. 


‘* No note of sorrow, but shall melt 
In sweetest chord unguessed ; 

No labour, all too pressing felt, 
But ends in quiet rest. 


‘* No sigh, but from the harps above 
Soft echoing tones shall win ; 

No heart-wound, but the Lord of Love 
Shall pour His comfort in. 


‘* No withering hopes, while loving best 
Thy Father’s chosen way ; 

No anxious care, for He will bear 
Thy burdens-every day. 


‘* Thy claim to rest on Jesu’s breast 
All weariness shall be ; 

And pain thy portal to his heart 
Of wondrous sympathy. 


‘No conflict, but the King’s own hand 
Shall end the glorious strife ; 

No death, but leads thee to the land 
Of everlasting life.” 


Sweet seraph voices, Faith and Love ! 
Sing on within our hearts 

This strain of music from above, 
Till we have learnt our parts: 


Until we see your alchemy 
On all that years disclose, 

And, taught by you, still find it true, 
‘*No thorn without a rose.” 


(Sunday Magazine, May 1,1867, 
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IN THE TIMES OF THE LOLLARDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF TRUTH.” 


L 


Tue history of God’s Church has in all ages been a 
record of the struggle between conscience and human 
systems—between the free Spirit of God and dogmatic 
oppression. By his word and Spirit God imparts the 
knowledge of truth to man, and bids him embody it 
in practice according to the dictates of his conscience 
and the measure of his talents, remembering his own 
personal responsibility to that Judge who ‘‘looketh 
not on the outward appearance, but on the heart.” 
Thus full scope is allowed by God for the greatest 
possible variety in the manifestation of the power and 
the spirit of the Gospel. And such variety is essential 
to the life of each man, since it is necessary, if a man 
is to work out his salvation with energy, that he be 
permitted to do so in such a way as has grown natu- 
rally and spontaneously out of his own peculiar wants, 
desires, and tastes. It is the same Lord and the 
same spirit; but there are differences of administration 
and diversities of gifts, as well as diversities of opera- 
tions. The body is one, but the members are many. 

This is a simple and beautiful truth. But by the 
great bulk of rulers it has not been understood or ap- 
preciated. Many of them, influenced by pride, have 
deemed it humiliating to respect other people’s con- 
sciences, Others, instigated by the love of power and 
glory, have found it impossible to build up for them- 
selves a trophy out of such wonderful materials as living 
creatures, whose right it was to live, and move, and 
act in accordance with their own impulses, Some, again, 
led by the love of profit or of comfort, have found it 
hard work to arrive at affluent and easy circumstances, 
where every one was permitted to spend his means as 
he pleased, and to choose his own field of operation. 
It was therefore deemed necessary to restrict such 
variety and to enforce uniformity, so that all minds 
might be turned into one direction, and all actions 
made to square with one mould. 

This is the system of hierarchy which aims at ruling 
the world through the coercion of conscience, and, 
where it cannot kill the spirit by its influence, it 
tries at least to kill the body by the sword, Thus it 
is that the history of the struggle between free spirits 
and the tyranny of dogmatism has always been written 
with blood and tears. To those who carry a living 
truth in their bosoms, priestcraft leaves but one alter- 
native—either to simulate or to suffer. Christ him- 
self was pointed at as a devil and crucified as a 
blasphemer. The Waldenses and the Albigenses were 
hunted down like wild beasts. The Reformers were 
anathematised and persecuted as outlaws, and the 
Lollards were butchered as rebels. 

Yet perhaps there never existed a more harmless 
class of people than the Lollards, Their very name 
testifies to their inoffensiveness. The names given 
to others who deviated from the hierarchical system 
indicated more or less a polemical character. They 
Were called heretics, from hairein, to take out or to 
Select, because they picked out from the prescribed 


| neither creed, chapels, priests, nor regular worship. 


| doctrines such as they agreed with, while they re- 
| jected others. They were called ketzer, ketters, from 
| katharos, pure, because they insisted upon purity of 
| doctrine and practice, and attacked current errors and 
| abuses. They were called Protestants because they 
_ protested against accusations brought against them 
| and the injustice done to them. But the Lollards 
| got their name from the very innocent and harmless 
practice of singing or humming. True, it has been 
held that they derived their origin from a certain 
monk of the name of Lollardus; but there is no 
historical proof that there ever was sucha man. To 
loll is an old Saxon word which is still extant in 
the Low-German language, in which however it 
has taken a somewhat vulgar meaning. But it 
still lives a respectable life in our own English 
tongue, in the well known word ¢o lull. It means 
to sing with a soft voice, with protracted tones, and 
in a somewhat monotonous strain. The Lollards 
were for the first time noticed in Belgium and the 
western districts of Germany, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They were simple, good-hearted people, and 
mostly belonged to the lower class. They had not 
much learning, skill, or influence, and were no 
scholars, orators, or controversialists. Through the 
private channels which the common people in those 
days used to spread their popular traditions from 
family to family, from town to town, and from 
country to country, they had acquired such clear 
notions about some Gospel truths as went home to 
their hearts, Beneath the broad stream of public, 
official, and ecclesiastical life there was then run- 
ning an undercurrent of private popular teaching. 
Originating from the first Christian churches, it has 
continued in all ages, escaping the obstructing 
efforts of the priests, because it never shaped itself 
into a definite form, nor embodied itself in the frame- 
work of a regularly organised party. That teaching 
told the story of Christ in all its Gospel simplicity ; 
how He loved sinners, and how to love Him was to 
obtain true peace and happiness, This was enough to 
gladden the hearts of those simple-minded people. 
Indeed, it was all they wanted. It made them so 
rich that they bore it on their minds day and night, 
Inthe course of centuries the story assumed a certain 
fixed, traditional, as it were stereotyped form, partly 
in rhyme, partly in blank verse. While at work 
during the day, or while walking along the road, they 
would recite it to themselves in a soft humming 
voice ; sing it as a lullaby to their babes ; or even 
chant it when they met for mutual edification. As 
their numbers increased they attracted public notice, 
the more that they made little of the public services, or 
of the rites and ceremonies of the church, It gradually 
became known that there was a set of people scat- 
tered throughout the country, who, staying away from 
church, must have a religion of their own. But what 
| that religion was nobody could tell, since they had 
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The only thing that was positively known of them 
was, that they were fond of singing or lulling certain | 
religious hymns, And thus it was they came to be 
called singing, lulling ones—Lollards. 

For priests and monks to know them, was enough 


that they should be molested. They were looked upon 
as the dead flies in the ointment of the apothecary. 
Many of them, driven out of Brabant, crossed the | 
Channel and settled in England. They were soon 
lost among the people, but their name remained a 
popular term for those who, being dissatisfied with 
the accepted system, maintained a religion of their 
own. At first it was a mere nick-name, but gradually 
it became the regular title by which the class were 
known tothe government. This especially became the 
case when, owing to Wickliff’s writings, their numbers 
every day increased. The name was then given gene- 
rally to the followers of that Reformer, amongst whom, 
during his lifetime, there were many persons of dis- 
tinction. After his death in 1384, the flock was 
vexed and thinned by heavy persecutions. The noble- 
men, and other wealthy and influential persons who 
had hitherto given the movement their countenance, 
withdrew. The Lollards were reduced to a similar | 
state of obscurity and contempt to that in which | 
their fathers had lived in Belgium. Being every- 
where hunted like wild beasts, they were often com- 
pelled, like wild beasts, to hide themselves in forests 
and desert places. They met only in secret and in re- 
mote country places, in barns, in old ruins, and in 
churchyards at dead of night. They had no priests, 
nor regular preachers, but there were among them 
many devoted and courageous men who travelled 
through the country, visiting them in their houses, 
spreading Wickliff’s tracts and portions of his trans- 
lation of the Bible, consoling the sick and the dying, 
and preaching in secret conventicles. But weeks would 
often elapse before a preacher, who’ was every moment 
in jeopardy, could find his way to such or such a dis- 
trict. On such an occasion one of the common mem- 
bers would read a tract or a sermon to the congrega- 
tion. In this way the Lollards contrived to continue 
for more than a century after Wickliff's death, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts of the clergy to destroy 
them, Where one was hanged or burnt ten others 
were quickened by the Spirit. And this was especially 
the case in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
when the light of the Reformation began to break 
through the darkness of ignorance and superstition.° 





Il, 


| was engaged in cleaning, 





Ir was in the year 1517, the same in which Luther 
posted his celebrated theses at the door of the Wit- | 
temberg Chapel, that the little town of Ashford, in 
Kent, witnessed a scene of Lollard courage and faith- 
fulness which contributed greatly towards preparing 
the way for the deliverance of England from the | 
Popish yoke. To enable my readers to realise the | 
bearings and importance of that scene, I must intro- | 
duce them to the little dwelling-house of John Brown, a 
hop-bag maker, near the river Stour. We find him | 
one evening in March, 1517, sitting at a small table | 
placed in a corner of the room. This portion of the | 





apartment was his study or library ; for it must be 
known that John, though a common artizan, was 
a little of a scholar. By private study he had 
reached a height of knowledge then considered 
extraordinary for such a one—a height to which 
scarcely one out of a hundred of his fellow-trades- 
men attained—that of being able to read well and 
to write with ease. The drawer of his little table 
was full of papers, which however everybody might 
have safely read, as they contained nothing that Arch- 
bishop Warham of Canterbury, sharp critic though 
he was, would have found fault with. But there was 
a double bottom in the drawer, and when the upper- 
most one was taken out other papers became visible, 
which John would on no account have submitted to his 
reverence’s inspection. They were litile books or 
tracts stigmatised as heretical, such as Wickliff’s © 
translation of the New Testament, his ‘‘ Wicket ” and 
other like treatises, together with ‘‘The Lanterne of 
Light,” which exposed the ‘ Antichrist ” in all the 
hideousness of his ‘* diabolic form.” 

In the middle of the room, at a larger table, sat 
Elizabeth, John’s wife, engaged in sewing. Alice, 
their daughter, a pretty girl of seventeen, was sitting 
with her little brother’s coat upon her knee, which she 
A meeting was to be held 
that evening in the dry-house of Lewis Pewter, the 
bleacher, which was finely situated some two miles 
down the river ; and little Johnny, a boy of twelve, 
was to accompany his father and his sister. Reason 
why his coat ought to be looked after, lest, as mother 
observed, ** Lewis should put him into his tub, coat 
and all.” As to Elizabeth herself, it was considered 
advisable that she should stay at home with the 
youngest child, Ellen, a nice little creature of five. 

‘IT think I will take this,” said John, lifting a 
written sheet of paper from the drawer. ‘‘I read it 
with fresh pleasure every time; in my opinion this 
bears the palm.” 

6¢ What is the title of it?” asked Elizabeth. 

** To love Jesus, I got it from Robert Harrison a 
few days ago. He says it is in the handwriting of | 


| William Tylsworth, him, you know, who died as a 


burnt-offering to the Lord at Amersham in Bucks 
eleven years ago.” 

*‘Oh, was it he whose own daughter was forced 
to set fire to the pile which consumed her father ?” 

**The same.” 

“How frightful!” 
shudder, . 

‘* Father, let me look at the paper,” said Alice ; ‘*I 
should so like to see the handwriting of that good 
man.” 

John handed her the document. 

* Ay,” she said, in a grave voice, as she looked 
with intense interest at the characters which she could 
not read ; “‘ so he wrote that with his own, his own 
hand, did he ?” 

Then, having kissed the paper, she returned it to 
her father, saying : “ He is with Jesus and with the 
holy angels now.” 

* Could you not read a portion of it to me before 
you go?” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ It must be a fine treatise 
when that good man took the trouble to copy it. 


Elizabeth exclaimed, with a 
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Besides,” she added, in a pleading voice, “ you ought 
to give me a small slice of the loaf, as I am not 


to have anything more to-night.” 
“Well, I was just going to look at it again,” 


|| said John, ‘‘that I might be the better able to 


read it to-night in case Tom should not make his 
appearance. It is yet full half-an-hour to starting- 
time; so listen, and I'll read it. But bolt the 
door, Alice, for we cannot tell who might come in.” 

Alice, having bolted the door, her father read as 
follows :— 

** To love Jesus.—Whosoever thou art that arrays 
thyself to love God, if thou wilt neither be deceived 
nor deceive, if thou wilt be saved and not fail, if thou 
wilt stand and not fall, study to have this name, Jesus, 
constantly in mind. If thou doest so the enemy shall 
fall and thou shalt stand, the enemy shall be enfeebled 
and thou shalt be strengthened—therefore seek this 
name, Jesus ; hold it and forget it not. Nothing so 
quenches flames, restrains evil thoughts, cuts away 
venomous affections, or alienates us from vain occu- 
pations, 

“This name, Jesus, truly held in mind, rooteth up 
viees, planteth virtues, bringeth charity or love to 
men, getteth men savour of heavenly things, wasteth 
discord, informeth peace, giveth everlasting rest, or 
doeth away the heaviness of fleshly desires. All earthly 
desires, all earthly things, it turneth into heaviness. 
It filleth those that it loveth with spiritual joy ; so 
that worthily it may be said, All shall be glorified in 
thee, that love Thy name, for Thou shalt bless the 
tighteous. The righteous deserveth to be blessed, for 
he hath truly loved this name, Jesus. He is called 
tighteous because he seeks earnestly to love Jesus. 
What can fail him who unceasingly covets to love 
Jesus? He loveth and he desireth to love, for thus 
we know the love of God to stand ; for the more we 
love the more we covet to love. 

It is said, they that eat me shall not hunger, and 
they that drink me shall not thirst. Therefore, the 
love of Jesus by itself is delectable and desirable. 
Therefore, no joy shall fail those that covet earnestly 
to love Him whom angels desire to behold, Angels 
see Him always, and ever desire to see Him ; for they 
are filled so full that their filling doeth not away their 
desire, and they desire so that their desire doeth not 
wway their fulness, This is full joy, this is glorious 
joy. Therefore, all men shall be glorified that love 
Thy name. If they loved not, they should not be 
glorified ; and those that love most shall joy most. 
For out of love proceedeth joy ; therefore he that loveth 
not shall for ever be without joy. 


“Therefore many caitiffs* think to joy with Christ ; | 


bat as they love not his name, Jesus, they shall 
Sorrow without end, whatever they do. 





And if they | 


give all things that they have to poor men, unless they | 


love this name, Jesus, they shall labour in vain. For 
only such shall be gladdened in Jesus who have loved 
Him in this present life. Those that defile Him with 
Vices and foul thoughts, and turn not again, there is 


no doubt but they are put out from the glory of God. | 
Therefore he shall not see the glory of God that hath | Jesus. 


not joyfully loved this name, Jesus. 
* Wretched beings. 





| 


} 


‘*¢ Be the wicked man done away, that he see not 
the glory of God: righteous men seek glory and life, 
and they find it in Jesus, whom they loved. I went 
about by coveting and riches, and I found not Jesus. 
I went about by the swallow of lusts, and I found not 
Jesus. I sat in company of worldly mirth, but there 
I found Him not. I sought Him in highness of myself, 
but there I found Him not. In all these things I 
sought Him, but I found Him not. For He let me 
know by his grace that He is not found in the land of 
easy and soft living. Therefore I turned by another 
way, and sought Him by poverty, and I found Jesus 
born into the world poor, laid in a craitch, and 
wrapped in poor rags. I went by sharp sufferings, 
and I found Jesus weary by the way, tormented with 
hunger and thirst and cold; filled with slanders and 
reproofs. I sat by myself, fleeing the vanities of the 
world, and I found Jesus bound fast, hand and foot, 
to a pillar of stone, and from the head to the feet all 
torn with scourges. I found Jesus hanging on the 
cross, fast nailed, hand and foot, having gall given 
Him to drink, and dying ‘on the cross. Therefore, 
Jesus is not found in riches, but in poverty; not in 
delicacies, but in penance; not in idle and wanton 
joying, but in bitter weeping and mourning; not 
among many, but in lonely place; not in soft nourish- 
ing of body, but in pain of body. 

“Tn truth, an evil man findeth not Jesus ; for he 
sees Him not where He is. He enforces himself to 
seek Jesus in the joys of this world, where He shall 
never be found. O, ye worldly and fleshly caitiffs, 
ye are led away from the joy of God, and deceived 
with the devil’s fraud, not abiding the blessed hope, 
nor desiring the coming of the glory of God. Worthily 
shall ye suffer everlasting death, for ye follow this life, 
which ye know shall not long be had here. Truly 
your eyes are blinded—the devil hath put them out ; 
for that which ye see ye believe not.~- When ye behold 
a man dying and yet dread not death, ye are confused 
or ruined, for the Lord hath despised you ; ye are 
accursed and made abominable. All holy angels and 
lovers of Jesus Christ shall be filled full with great joy 
when your reprovable company shall all be damned to 
everlasting fire. Wo be to you rich men! Wo to 
you proud folk! Wo to you lechers! Wo be to all 
willing to do sin! For your hire shall be yielded to 
you—torments of hell, ready for you from the begin- 
ning of the world. I know that ye must go down 
thither, for from your wicked customs neither joy of 
heaven nor torment of hell can call you. Whereto, 
therefore, say ye idly: We shall be saved in Jesus, 
while ye cease not to hate Him without whom ye can- 
not have health (salvation). Who, loving not Jesus, 
hopeth to be saved—truly, lacking faith, he accuseth 
himself as under condemnation. Verily he loveth 
health (salvation) who unweariedly keepeth the name 
of Jesus in himself. 

‘¢T wonder not that a man, being tempted, faileth, 
who hath not the name of Jesus lasting in his mind. 
Securely hath he chosen to be in oneliness (singleness 
of heart) for God, when he especially chooses this name, 
Truly this name cleanses the conscience, 
makes the heart clear and clean, and drives away fear. 
It gets a man warmth of love, lifts up the mind to 
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heavenly melody, and chases away the watchful 
fiends, 

‘<Oh, thou good name! oh, thou sweet name! oh, 
glorious name! oh, healthful name! oh, name to be 
desired! Wicked spirits may not abide thee, when 
they behold Jesus either in mind, or hear Him named 
in mouth. I sought to love Jesus, and even the more 
I grew perfect in his love, so much the sweeter his 
name savoured tome. Therefore, blessed be the name 
of Jesus for ever and ever. Amen.” 

‘¢That is a good word and worthy of all acceptance,” 
said Elizabeth. ‘* You cannot do better than read it 
if Tom should not come.” 

Tom was a relative of Elizabeth’s. His name in 
full was Thomas Mann. His late wife had been a 
cousin of Elizabeth’s, He was one of the most 
active and talented preachers among the Lollards. 
At this time he was a fugitive. He had been in 
trouble before the Bishop of Lincoln some time ago, 
among other things, for ‘* that he believed not aught 
in the sacrament of extreme unction.” According to 
the mode of punishment then in use he was enjoined 
to wear the badge of a faggot on his right shoulder, 
as a sign that he deserved to be burnt alive, and 
had been spared through the bishop’s mercy. He was 
also commanded not to depart from the monastery of 
Fredeswede at Oxford, where he had been sentenced 
to be confined for life. He had managed to escape, how- 
ever, and was now roaming about in secret, with no 
settled residence. He shifted his abode from one county 
to another, and lived upon the hospitality of the 
brethren, who received and lodged him with pleasure, 
though at the risk of their lives, as a beloved guest 
from the Lord. 

Thomas Mann was expected to preach to-night at 
Lewis Pewter’s ; but, of course, it was quite uncertain 
whether he would succeed in making his way to the 
place. The circumstance of Elizabeth’s being known 
as a relative of Thomas’s had not failed to raise the 
suspicion of the priests as to John Brown’s religious 
opinions. Indeed, a few years before, Bailiff Chilton 
of Wye, the archbishop’s well-known “‘ heretic-hunter,” 
had unexpectedly dashed into John’s house in search 
of Mann, as it had been reported that he was in 
hiding there. But, as nothing wrong was found, and 
John publicly kept up his connection with the 
church, by going to mass and confession occasion- 
ally, no charge could be brought against him. Only 
he was enjoined to carry the faggot for a few 
weeks, because his answers had not, in the opinion of 
the bishop, beéh quite what they should have been. 
It was generally mooted that he was stood in some sort 
of secret connection with the Lollards. 

Under these circumstances it was quite natural that 
a walk to a meeting should be considered a matter 
of serious concern in John’s family. One could 
never tell what might happen, as the archbishop’s 
spies lurked everywhere. A sailor’s wife could not 
have been more uncertain whether she would ever sze 
her husband return from a dangerous voyage, than 
was Elizabeth as to her husband and children coming 
home. It was a touching scene to see John kneel 
down, with his wife and children, to implor® God’s 
protection over those who were going to depart, and 












over the good mother who was to stay with little 
Ellen. On parting they embraced each other, deem- 
ing it quite possible that they might never meet 
again. The greatest caution was then observed as to 
the manner of departure. Alice and Johnny went 
out at the front duor, taking their course in the oppo- 
site direction to that in which the dry-house lay ; and 
then they turned round through a back road to a spot 
where they met their father, who had taken his way 
through the garden, ‘I'hey could scarcely see each 
other, for it was a dark night ; and they had to walk 
very prudently, for the road was bad. 


II. 


Lewis Pewrer’s dry-house stood at the entrance of 
a valley in the track of hills that runs from Wye ina 
southerly direction towards Elmstead and Monks 
Horton. It was a tolerably large building, of a 
squarish form, and consisted of only one apartment, 
In those days no better place for holding a meeting 
could have been contrived. As it had four doors, one 
in each wall, it did not take long for a large assem- 
blage to disperse. Round about were hills covered 
with copse and thicket, where hunted men could very 
easily fiud shelter. There was neither a pulpit nor 
a desk in the place ; but in a corner there was a large 
brick-built boiler, or copper, upon which the preacher, 
or the reader, took his stand. There were neither 
pews, nor forms, nor chairs. Thick ropes, however, 
were stretched across from the one wall to the 
cther at about four feet from the ground, and sup- 
ported in the middle by poles, so as to form a set of 
railings running across the place parallel to each other 
at about two feet the one from the other. Upon 
these ropes the goods were suspended for drying. At 
the meetings they served as supports for the 
elbows of those who attended and stood in densely 
packed rows. By a simple contrivance all the ropes 
could be slackened in a trice, so as to drop down to 
the floor, Of course Lewis had to wash them well 
after each meeting, but he did not mind that, for he 
counted it ‘fully worth the trouble, if a soul had 
learnt how to get its sins washed away.” 

Lewis had two sons, Bob and Dick, the one being 
twenty and the other twenty-two. As they were their 
father’s right and left hand in carrying on his busi- . 
ness, so they were his right and left eye in watch- 
ing over the safety of the “flock” when they 
met in his dry-house, They were not reckoned 
converted young men, but they were thorough enemies 
to the monks and priests, and were at any moment 
prepared for a brush in defence of the oppressed 
Lollards ; nor would any person for ten miles round 
Ashford have liked to pick a quarrel with the 
“ bleacher’s lads,” as it was well known that their 
fists were hard arguments to contend against. 

Well acquainted with the place as John Brown was, 
owing to the darkness of the night he had some 
difficulty in finding the entrance to the narrow lane 
that led to the dry-house. No sooner had he ad- 
vanced a few steps with his children, than close beside 
them a voice whispered, — 

‘¢ The word ?” 

‘¢ Bread and wine,” sail John, 
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«¢ All right,” was the response. 

Ts it you, Bob ?” asked John. 

‘It is,” answered the voice, and a rustling was 
heard in the copsewood. 

‘¢ Has Tom Mann arrived ?” asked John. 

“Not this way,” was the answer; ‘* but he may have 
come from the north-side, as he stayed with Peter 
Maples at Maidstone last night. Dick, who is watch- 
ing on that side, will tell you whether he has arrived.” 

They soon found themselves at the door of the dry- 
house, which at John’s knock was opened immediately. 
Though it was yet early, the place was nearly filled. 
It was impossible to ascertain the number of the 

" people, as only a dim light was shed from three small 
train lamps suspended from the ceiling. One of 
these lamps hung over the boiler which was to do 
service as a pulpit, and upon which a little table and a 
stool were placed. That there must have been a con- 
siderable audience, however, was evident from the hum 
that sounded through the place, owing to the people 
filling up their time by singing a hymn, in which 
all engaged, in soft voices, 

Oh, Iam glad you have come,” said Lewis to 
John. ‘I am rather afraid Tom Mann will not make 
his appearance to-night. I learnt yesterday that Bailiff 
Chilton had found out his abode, and was to set out 
to-day to catch him. But I at once despatched Roger 
to Maidstone on horseback to put him on his guard. 
Tam expecting Roger back every minute. In fact I 

“cannot make out what keeps him so long. I hope 
there is nothing wrong either with him or Tom.” 

“T will just get up and say a few words to the 
people,” said John, ‘‘and commend our brother to 
God in prayer.” 

So with some aid from Lewis, John stepped on the 
boiler. No sooner was his form visible in the lustre 
of the lamp than the hum subsided. 

“Beloved in Christ,” John began, ‘* whereas these 
are sore days, in which, under the forbearance of God, 
Antichrist is mighty in assaulting the servants of the 
Lord, of which there are five well-described in the 
*‘Lanterne of Light ’—constitution (which means the 
imposition of false laws upon the people of God), tribu- 
lation, inquisition, persecution, and execution,—it is 
meet for us to lift up our hearts and hands to our 
great King in behalf of our brethren, who are in 
affliction, that He may hide them in the secret of his 
tabernacle. 
our beloved brother and fellow-soldier in the spiritual 
army of Christ, is under heavy persecutions from 
Antichrist and his clerks, and we are informed just 
now that the fiendish fowler has planted fresh snares 
to catch him, Bailiff Chilton having been sent off to 
hunt him up as the beagle does the hare. So if there 
is any one of you into whose heart God the Spirit hath 
put it to offer up prayer for the said brother Thomas 
Mann, let him speak and lead the congregation by the 
strings of prayer to the only fountain from which 
floweth deliverance in the hour of trouble.” 

“Thave got a word of supplication to lay at the 
feet of our great High Priest,” said a man from 
Buckinghamshire of the name of Thurstan Littlepage. 


Now we all know that Thomas Mann, | 


and sobbings of many showed how from the bottom of 
their hearts they sent up their intercession for a 
brother whose word had so often strengthened and 
consoled them, and whom, perhaps, the enemies were 
now cruelly encompassing about, 

When the “Amen” resounded from mouth to 
mouth, and all the people had risen to their feet, a 
| tune was raised, and they gave utterance to the feel- 
| ing of consolation which they had received from 
prayer. 

‘* Beloved in the Lord,” said Thurstan Littlepage, 
‘you do well to sing the Lord’s praise even in 
tribulation, for we must learn the love of Christ’s 
| holy Gospel: ‘ Blessed are ye when men have re- 
viled you and persecuted you, and said all manner of 
evil against you, falsely, for My sake ; rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven.’ 
Christ promised this manner of life to his own dis- 
| ciples, and gave them comfort that they should have 
|a@ gracious deliverance. And in order that this joy 
| should savour well to them that love Him, He shall 
| send them tribulation. As St. Gregory saith, ‘ God 
| showeth to his chosen sharpness in this journey, lest, 
| if they delighted themselves in this earthly way, they 
might forget the things that are in the heavenly 
country.’ Tribulations that bruise us in this wretched 
world, constrain us to go to God. For the eyes that 
sin closes, pain makes open, to see His love and glory. 
| We must needs break the nut if we will have the 
| kernel. We must needs suffer travail if we desire. 
rest. Surely he is a false and cowardly knight that 
fleeth and hideth his head when his master is in the 
field, beaten, amongst his enemies. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was beaten of the Jews, and afterwards died in 
the field, on the Mount of Calvary, to pay our ran- 
|som. But in the very darkness of his death He was 

passing on to the light of the resurrection. Thus 
we too, if we willingly bear the cross after Him, shall 
find it to be a bridge across the deep gulf of death, to 
give as entrance into the glorious land of life.” 
| Another hymn was sung, and then John Brown 
produced Wickliff’s tract and began to read it to the 
| listening congregation. 
| He had not got half-way through it when suddenly 
|a door was thrown open, and Dick’s voice sounded 
_ through the building, ‘‘ There is evil coming from the 
| North! Be quick !” 

In a trice, as if by an electric shock, all the ropes 
were lowered. Three doors, on the south, east, and 
west side, were opened, and the people dispersed in 
' all directions, some scrambling up the hills and disap- 
' pearing behind the trees in the dark of the night. 
| The lights were put out, aud the doors closed again. 
Only a few minutes had elapsed when not a sound 
| was to be heard, and not a living creature was 
| noticeable. Lewis’s dry-house was as empty and 
| lonely as if it had never contained a congregation 
| within its walls. . 

Lewis took John Brown, Alice, and Johnny to a 
cluster of trees which stood in a cleft in the hills only 
| @ little distance from the dry-house. 
| Johnuy began to cry. 
‘¢Hush! be quiet, boy !” whispered Lewis, in a voice 
*¢ Let not a sound be heard.” 
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As he lifted up his hands in prayer, all the people 
dropped down on their knees, Soon the groanings 
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In a moment Johnny was mute as the grave, and | 
all ears were sharpened to the utmost. Soon, on the | 


breath of the breeze that blew from the north, the 
neighing of a horse reached their ears. 

‘¢ Why, that’s our mare,” said Lewis ; 
Roger. 
enemy.” 


Voices soon were heard now, and laughter; and a 


well-known hymn produced by a whistle pierced the | 


air. 


‘Oh, it is all right,” said Lewis ; ** Dick tells me | 


to come.” 

He proceeded to the dry-house, followed by John 
and his children. The door was open, and they found 
Bob engaged with his tinder-box in striking a light. | 
Soon one of the lamps was lit again. 

*© It is Roger,” said Bob; ‘‘and who do you think | 
besides ?” 

*¢ Don’t know, lad.” 

**Tom Mann and his daughter Clara!” said Bob, 
joyfully. 

*© You don’t say so, my boy!” cried John Brown ; 
and off he rushed to welcome them. | 

**Stop, stop, John!” cried Lewis, *‘you cannot 
get out there. . They are on the other side of the 
house. I will guide you.” 

Lewis took a torch, and having lighted it at the 
lamp walked ahead, the other following closely behind. 
Having got as far as the north side of the building | 

_they saw, by the fantastic flashes of the torch- -light, | 
three persons on horseback, oue of them being a | 
young woman. It was Clara Mann, a girl of eighteen. 

**Tom !” cried John. 

** John,” was the answer; and having alighted 
from his horse, Tom was soon clasped to the bosom of 
his friend and brother. | 

In an incredibly short space of time the whole of | 
the company were assembled in the dry-house. 

There was much to relate: how having learnt the | 
danger that was prepared for him, Tom at once re- | 


*¢ it must be | 
I am almost sure Dick mistook him for an | 


| ford Church at a distance. 
| showed them another object right ahead, which made 


sides by plain heath-fields, 
| back anxiously towards the forest which was already 
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**T trust she will not long be a burden to you and 
to cousin Elizabeth,” said Tom. ‘I hope the Lord 
| will soon vouchsafe to bring us better times.” 
‘¢She shall be a daughter to us,” said John. 
not trouble yourself about her. 
God, and my house is your house.” 
| Many more words of love, consolation, and en. 
couragement were exchanged between the friends, At 
length the hour of parting came. They knelt down 
| together, and Tom committed all of them to the care 
of an all-merciful Saviour. His leave of Clara wag 
| very affecting. He had a presentiment that he would 
never press her to his heart again here below. 

| It was almost midnight when the party left the 
dry-house. For the sake of prudence it was arranged 

| that they should not walk together as a company, 
Alice and Clara walked ahead, while Tom and Johnay 
followed at a considerable dintanee. 

| I say, Bob,” Lewis whispered into his son’s ear, 

“you and Dick might as well go behind and sea 
them safe home.” 

The two girls had to strain all their power of vision 
to keep the road. An almost Egyptian darkness pre- 
vailed, as their path lay for a considerable space 
through a forest. When they came out of it the 
moon, just rising, showed them the tower of Ash- 
But the moonlight. also 


“Deo 
Your God is my 


them tremble. It was a company of armed eques- 
trians riding up to them. 

There was no way of escape, nor a place i in which 
to hide themselves. The road was shut im on both 
The poor girls turned 


a quarter of a mile behind them. They heard the 
equestrians start off after them at quick trot. Before 
they had reached the forest they were addressed by 


| three men. 


*¢ Ah, fair damsels,” said one of them in a merry 
voice, ‘*don’t be afraid of us, We shall not do you 


solved to fly ; how Peter Maples had lent him two | any harm.” 


horses, advising him to travel in the direction of | 


‘“We are but too happy to have the prospect of 


Ashford, as the enemy would least of all expect him | your merry company,” said one of his companions. 


to be there ; ; how he, to avoid the main road that led 
from Maidstone to Ashford, had taken a roundabout 
way by Headcorn, owing to ‘which they had arrived so 
late, &c., dc. 

‘¢ But with whom is Tom to stay?” said Lewis to 
John, 

**Oh, I am not going to stay here,” said Tom. | 
‘¢Chilton would very soon find me out: indeed I 
must be off to-morrow morning, Peter Maples told 
me I should be likely to meet Thurstan Littlepage 
here.” 

** Yes, he is here,” said Lewis. ‘‘ He stays with 
me, and there is room for you too. Thurstan is 
going home again to-morrow.” 

** Just so. I purpose to go with him, I shall 
be safer in Buckinghamshire than here, But as to 
Clara,” he continued, turning to John, ‘‘I cannot 
take her with me. I brought her hither that she 
might remain with you, John.” 

** Oh, glorious!” cried Alice, pressing Clara to her 
bosom. 


| 


** Pray, lasses, who are you?” said the third, who 
was a middle-aged man. He wore a broad bandoleer 
| across his uniform, showing that he was one of the 
Archbishop’s people. His two companions were young 
gentlemen dressed in the knightly costume of those 
days. 

| ‘‘ We are from Ashford,” said Alice, in a trembling 
voice. 

** And what is your name ?” 

“‘ We want to go to Ashford,” said Clara, trying to 
evade the question. 

‘¢ Why, you are walking right away from it,” said 
one of the gentlemen. 

‘¢ And at such a late hour as this ! ” cried the other. 
‘¢ I think,” he continued, alighting, ‘‘ you had better 
mount our steeds, fair princesses of the night, and we 
will drive you to Wye.” 

His friend followed his example, and passing their 
arms round the girls’ waists, they tried to make them 
mount their horses. ‘The poor girls struggled with 
might and main, and cried out for help. 
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At this juncture, John Brown came up with aan | 
steps, having left Johnny behind. 

‘¢ What means all this, sirs?” he said, throwing 
himself into the middle of the strugglers, 

*¢ Father, father, help me!” cried Alice. 

_ “ What!” cried the man in uniform, who continued 
on horseback. ‘‘If I am not mistaken, you are John 
Brown of Ashford, are you not?” 

‘That is my name, Bailiff Chilton,” said John. 
“Nor could I have expected to see my daughters 
treated so unseemingly by such gentlemen as Walter 
and William More of Gravesend.” | 

“You cursed dog!” cried Walter. ‘‘ What other | 
treatment do girls deserve who are seen walking on | 
the public road at dead of night ?” 

‘‘ We have been on a visit to a friend in Elmstead,” 
said John, ‘‘and are returning home. There is | 
nothing unseemly in that; so please, sirs, let us | 
alone.” 

“What is that friend’s name ?” asked Chilton, 

John gave no answer. 

*¢ Tell me his name, I command you !” cried Chilton, 
with a voice of thunder. 

‘<T don’t see why I should tell you,” John answered, 
calmly. ‘*Go your way, sirs, and let us go ours.” 

Not that !” cried Chilton, laying hold of John’s 
collar, ‘‘ You are my prisoner, sir. I am assured | 
you have been to a conventicle of the heretics, We 
have had an eye upon you for a long time, you know, 
and the time for taking you under examination has | 
come, You go with me to Wye. As fo the girls, 
the gentlemen will undoubtedly be so kind as to take | 
charge of them.” | 

**¥ou have no right to take me into custody,” said 
John, compelling the bailiff to let his collar go. ‘* You | 
have no warrant.” | 

“ What! you resist me!” cried the bailiff. ‘‘ Pray, | 
gentlemen,” he said, throwing a strap down to Walter, 
“buckle this round his neck, if you please.” 

The two brothers, letting go their hold of the girls, 
now pounced upon John, who resisted with might and 
main, while the girls filled the air with their cries. | 
But who can describe John’s surprise when suddenly | 
he felt himself released from the hands of his assailants, 
who, as if touched by a magic rod, tumbled right over | 
on their backs. | 
. “Bob! Dick !” cried John. | 

“*T say, sirs, two against one ; that’s not fair play,” 
said Bob to Walter, who, like his brother, struggled 
to get to his feet. 

Oh, the the bleacher’s lads ! ” said Chilton, 
and, giving his horse the spurs, he galloped off at full | 

** Be off, now,” said Bob to the Mores, “and do 
not come again.” 








| mother. 


| said John, 
| you through once more.” 








had made her appearance at the family table. Alice 
was in the kitchen assisting the servant in making a 


cake for the occasion. Clara held a young infant on 
her lap, and was almost smothering it with her kisses 
and caresses. John Brown was away to London on 
business, but was every moment expected to return. 

‘There you are,” said Alice, bringing up the cake 
and placing it before her mother, on the table ; *¢ isn’t 
it a big one?” 

‘*T am afraid you put a little too much yeast in it,” 
said Elizabeth. 

**T do wish father would come now,” said Clara; 
**T know he likes it hot.” 

She called John and Elizabeth her father and 
Was it because she had forebodings, poor 
girl, that her own father was henceforth lost to her ? 

Steps were heard. 

‘¢ There is father!” cried Johnny, leaping to the 
door. 

The next moment a hearty kiss was pressed on 
Elizabeth’s lips. 

*¢ Welcome, good mother, to the household again,” 
** The Lord be praised, who hath helped 


Then, taking the baby from Clara’s knees, he lifted 


| it up as high as he could, allowing the full daylight to 


fall wpon the little face. 

‘¢ What a splendid fellow!” he said, exultingly ; 
‘*he has grown some inches these four days, I am sure.” 

*¢* Now for the cake !”” said Johnny. 

“¢ Anything particular occurred, dear?” said Eliza# 
beth, as she cut the cake. ‘*I was so afraid you 
would fall in with the Mores, at Gravesend.” 

** No, I have not seen them,” said John, ‘neither 
going nor returning; but I had a little discussion 
with a priest in the barge. I happened to sit close to 
him, and as the weather was rather rough, of course 
we occasionally were pushed close to each other. So 
the priest said to me: ‘Dost thou know who I 
am? Thou sittest too near me,—thou sittest on my 
clothes.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ I said, ‘I do not know you.’ 

‘I tell thee,’ he said, in a voice of authority, ‘I 
am a priest.’ 

‘6 Indeed!’ I said; ‘then what are you, sir, a 
parson, a vicar, or a lady’s chaplain ?” 

‘¢¢T am neither,’ he said; ‘I ama soul-priest, I 
sing for souls, you know.’” 

‘¢ What is a soul-priest ?” asked Johnny. 

“It is a priest who sings mass for the souls to 
deliver them out of purgatory.” 

‘Oh ; but there is no purgatory, is there ?” asked 
Johnny, looking the while at his mother. 

‘¢ We do not read of it in the Word of God, at 
least,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Well, lad, and what did 


Then taking charge of the girls, they walked along you say to him ?” 


with John and Johnny to Ashford, while Walter and 


“¢ Well,” John went on, “‘I said, ‘ Pray, sir, where 


William mounted to join the bailiff as-quick as they | do you find the soul when you go to mass ?’—‘ I can- 


could. 


IV. | Nor can I tell thee that,’ he replied. 


A rortwicut had elapsed, when one afternoon 
Elizabeth was seated in her dwelling room. She had 
been ill, and it was the first time for weeks that she 





not tell thee that,’ said he. ‘Then pray, where do 
you leave the soul when the mass is done?’ I asked. 
*Then how 
can you know whether the soul is saved ?’ I asked. 
|‘ Here the priest turned red with anger. ‘Get thee 
away,’ he cried ; ‘thou art a heretic, and I will be 
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even with thee.’ Happily we soon arrived at the pier | distressed family. They had heard that Bailiff Chilton 


at Gravesend, and so I got rid of him. But on step- 


ping ashore he shook his fist at me, and I saw him | 


making inquiries about me of the boatmen who were 
lounging about.” 

‘“‘Oh Lord, I hope nothing will come of it,” 
Elizabeth sighed. 

Alas! poor Elizabeth’s fears were only too well 
founded. 

Three days later she was churched, and there was a 
family festival, to which a few friends were invited. 
A large dish had been prepared for the occasion, and 
as it was rather heavy, John brought it up from the 
kitchen himself. But no sooner had he placed it on 
the table and cheerfully invited his guests to partake 
of it, than the door was thrown open, and in rushed 
Bailiff Chilton with other servants of the bishop. 

The priest whom John had met in the barge was 
told that he was likely to obtain assistance from 
Walter and William More in bringing in a charge 
against John Brown of Ashford. The two brothers 
proved but too ready to help him there. They accom- 
panied him to the. Archbishop of Canterbury, who at 
once gave Chilton a warrant for John’s capture. 

I shall not try to describe the dismal scene which 
Chilton’s sudden appearance caused in John’s dwell- 
ing, turning it from a house of feasting into a house 
of mourning. Poor Elizabeth swooned when she saw 
her husband dragged off by the rough constables. He 
was placed on Chilton’s horse, ‘* his feet being tied 
“under the animal’s belly.” 

‘* Father, father !” cried Clara, grasping his hand. 

But a rough push threw her back with such 
violence that she fell down on the threshold. When 
she got up again she just saw the cavalcade dis- 
appearing round the corner of the street. 

She returned to the room, wobegone, Her pre- 
sence was urgeutly required. The guests had all fled, 
and the children had hid themselves in the garret. 
The servant was running to and fro in the garden 
wringing her hands. Alice was sitting in a corner, 
pale as a sheet and stupefied with fright. Elizabeth 
was lying in a fainting fit, and the baby was crying 
loudly in the cradle. 

** Beloved,” said Clara to Alice, taking her by the 
hand, “look up to Jesus now and take courage. The 
cup which He hath given us, shall we not drink it ? 
Come now, and help me to console our mother.” 

These kind words brought Alice to herself again. 
Bursting into tears, she rose and hastened to help 
poor Elizabeth? Clara called the servant from the 
garden.- It was some time before Elizabeth was re- 
stored to her senses. The children, on noticing that 
everything in the house was quiet again, and that the 
servant was trying to soothe the crying baby, camedown 
from their hiding-place, all trembling and shivering, 
poor things, They flung themselves into their mother’s 
arms, crying and sobbing. 

That evening they were left quite alone, as nobody 
in the neighbourhood ventured to visit them for fear 
of the priests. Nor had anybody the courage to speak 
to them the next day, that they might not be suspected 
as friends of the heretics. But on the third day Lewis 
Pewter and his two sons came to give consolation to the 





had carried off John Brown of Ashford, but whither 
he had taken him, nobody could tell. 

**Do you believe they have killed him?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

*‘T think not,” said Lewis. ‘‘I rather believe 
John is in prison, either at. Wye or in Canterbury.” 

‘¢So much the worse,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ They will 
be sure to torture him. May the Lord stand by his 
side and give him strength to be faithful even unto 
death.” 

**The scoundrels!” said Bob. ‘‘I wish I knew 
which prison he is in; we should manage to get 
him out somehow.” 

‘Pray do not speak in that way,” said Clara, 
** Jesus prayed for his murderers.” 

*T have given up my husband into the Lord's 
hands,” said Elizabeth. ‘* He shall do with him as 
pleases Him. Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” 

Forty days elapsed before the poor afflicted family 
knew anything of John’s lot, or where he was. 

One evening, it was the Friday before Whit-Sun- 
day, the servant, who had been out upon an errand, 
rushed into the room, pale as death and quite aghast, 

**Oh, mistress,” she cried, ‘‘I have seen master, 
loaded with chains, carried into the prison by the 
constables ! ” 

Elizabeth started up from her seat and flew to the 
prison. The jailer, moved by compassion, admitted 
her to see the prisoner. 

She found him set in the stocks and burdened 
with chains. He was pale, emaciated, scarcely him- 
self. She pressed him to her bosom, speechless both 
from joy and grief. 

She sat by him all night. He told her his expe- 
riences during the past forty days, He had been con- 
fined in a dark dungeon of the Archbishop’s prison 
at Canterbury. At length he had been taken before 
the tribunal of Archbishop Warham and Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester. . The two prelates had ques- 
tioned him on many religious topics, and they had 
also asked him whether he was willing to retract his 
*€ blasphemy, by which he had denied that a soul- 
priest was able to save a soul from purgatory.” ‘I 
cannot retract it,” he answered, ‘‘for Christ hath 
once been offered to take away the sins of many. 
It is by this sacrifice that souls are saved, and not 
by the vain repetitions of. the priests.” No 
sooner had he said this than the Archbishop gave a 
signal to the executioners present, and while one of 
them pulled off John’s shoes and stockings, another 
brought a pan with burning coals, upon which they 
placed his feet. ‘Now say that the mass is able 
to save!” cried the bishops. But John answered : 
‘¢If I deny my Lord before men, He shall also deny 
me before his Father in heaven.” 

Elizabeth shuddered, and covered her face with 
her hands. Then she examined his feet, and saw 
that the flesh was burnt away to the bones. 

‘I have suffered: much,” John continued, ‘‘ but 
not nearly so much as Jesus suffered for me. He 
hath strengthened me to persevere. When the 
bishops saw that they could not moye me, they de- 
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livered me over to the civil power, and now, lass, | lifting up his eyes towards heaven, said: Into Thy 
this is the last night I have to live.” hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast redeemed 

Elizabeth said nothing. She understood it all— | me, O Lord God of truth!” 
understood that the Lord had placed her by her hus- The flames leaped and flickered, and rose up into 
band’s side to prepare him as a holy burnt-offering, | the sky, hiding the victim they consumed ; and when 
acceptable to God. at last those who looked on were assured all that 
’ & My beloved,” he said, ‘‘I beseech thee, continue | was mortal of the good man was burned, there was 
in the love of Jesus, and bring up our children virtu- | a general manifestation of horror and detestation. 
ously in his fear, He is good and gracious, and he | Elizabeth and her children seemed to be almost driven 
will be thy Husband and their Father.” mad by grief and despair. 

At the break of day Chilton entered the prison, ‘** What a noise they raise!” cried Chilton. ‘‘Come, 
followed by his servants. They then carried the | let us throw the children into the fire also, for others 
godly martyr to the stake. Elizabeth, Alice, Clara, | may spring out of his ashes.” * 





the children, and a few friends who had now the | As he said this he pounced upon Alice, who, how- 
courage to show their sympathy, assembled round the | ever, with a shriek of horror, escaped from his grasp. 
pile. A dense crowd looked on from a distance. | She never forgot that moment of terror. She re- 


When the fire was put to the faggot, and the first | membered it many years afterwards on her death-bed. 
column of smoke rose up, Brown, folding his hands, | It is to’ her we are indebted for the particulars of this 
repeated the following verse of a hymn, which has been scene. 
preserved by Foxe :— | Thus died John Brown, the martyr of Ashford. 
“ : tia The next year (1518) another stake was erected at 
pate ac rh aon he pA mag fl 5c | Smithfield, London, and two girls were seen standing 
Let never the fiend my soul chase. | close by, and looking up with expressions of unspeak- 
Lord, I will bow, and Thou shall beat ; able love to the dying martyr. The names of the two 
Let never my soul come in hell heat ! girls were Clara and Alice, and the name of the 
There was a moment’s pause, Then the martyr, martyr was Thomas Mann. 





PALINGENESIS. 
“ For, lo, the winter is past, the rain isover and gone; the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land."—The Song of Solomon, ii. 11, 12. 
Tue fretful April tears are shed ; the dead things of the past, 
Stirred by the cruel winds of March, are laid to rest at last. 
Old memories nourish new-born hopes, as Autumn’s withered leaves 
Supply the warp and woof with which the Spring its glory weaves. 
And Nature’s grand kaleidoscope discloses to the view, 
The broken toys of former joys restored with beauty new. 
Once more has come the balmy May ; and by her magic spell 
The shadows dark are charmed away that o’er my spirit fell. 
I hear her low voice, as she lulls the lilies on her breast, 
Or combs the pine-tree’s flowing hair upon the mountain’s crest. 
I know her haunts in wood and wold, for where her footsteps pass 
Springs up in Eden loveliness the radiance of the grass. 
Each tree she kindles by her torch bursts into leafy flames, 
And, like the desert-bush of old, God’s presence there proclaims, 
The limes their foliage interlace along the lane’s arcade, 
And make a inystery of the place, with mingled light and shade, 
The chesnuts spread their leafy palms in blessing on the air, 
And from their minarets of bloom call all the trees to prayer. 
With bridal blossoms, pure and sweet, the blushing orchards glow ; 
And on the hawthorn-hedges lie soft wreaths of scented snow. 
And where the amber clouds dissolve in raindrops brief and bright, 
A world of fair and fragile flowers is born to life and light ; 
Unnurtured by the care of man, they spring forth from the sod, 
The free, glad offerings of the earth,—the precious gifts of God. 
The grey-haired daisies, young at heart, transfigure every field, 
And to the old, world-weary breast the joy of childhood yield. 
The primroses, with lavish love, their golden largess spread, 
And on the dusty way-side banks a mimic sunshine shed. 











* The meaning of this saying of the heartless ruffian, which Foxe relates, is not quite clear. Perhaps it was an allusion to an expression 


of Beoen's, uttered when in prison, viz. :—That they might burn him, but that others would spring up from his ashes. 
7 | -—38, 
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The fairy wind-flowers cluster thick beneath the sheltering trees, 
And shine amid the twilight green, the forest Pleiades, 

The wall-flowers from the ruined fane their fiery censers swing, 

And where rich incense once arose, a richer incense fling. 

Hid in their cloistered leaves, the nun-like lilies of the vale, 

In meek and fragrant ministries their pure white lives exhale. 

And dearer, stronger far than all the care-worn heart to move, 

The violets gleam among the moss, like eyes of those we love, 

And speak to every lingering breeze in voice of perfume low, 

Of things that touch the soul to tears from days of long-ago. 

Filled from the full cup of the hills, the free rejoicing streams 

Are flashing down the long green vales, in showers of sunny gleams ; 
And every little passing wave seems like a laughing tongue, 
Revealing all the secrets sweet of Nature in its song. 

From morn to night the air is bright with countless glancing wings, 
And thrilled, like voices in a dream, with insect murmurings. 

The lark—a wingéd rapture—soars and sings at heaven’s own gate ; 
The blackbird tunes his mellow flute to cheer his patient mate. 

And in the fir-wood’s mystic shrine all day in ecstasy, 

The mavises in chorus chant their ‘‘ Benedicite.” 

While from the uplands far and faint, with spell all bosoms own, 
Unchanged through changing ages comes the cuckoo’s monotone. 
God reigneth, and the earth is glad! her large, self-conscious heart 
A glowing tide of life and joy pours through each quickened part. 
The very stones Hosannas cry ; the forests clap their hands ; 

And in the benison of heaven each lifted face expands. 

And Summer, with her myriad tongues, pours forth a glorious strain, 
That echoes over all the land from mountain to the main, 

To Him whose paths drop fatness all, whose goodness crowns the year, 
And by the promises of May rebukes the Winter’s fear. 

Shall man alone, by God ordained creation’s priest to be, 

Refuse to join, with conscious praise, in Nature’s jubilee, 

And wander o’er the flowery earth, and ‘neath the sapphire sky, 
With mute and irresponsive heart, and cold and vacant eye ? 

Awake and sing, ye in the dust that dwell ; for as the dew 

Of herbs a blessed dew from heaven our spirit shall renew ; 

And with a quickened pulse, we’ll gaze upon the bright love-looks 
That woo us all day long, from trees and flowers and murmuring brooks ; 
And see a beauteous, heavenly thought in everything around ; 

And lessons learn of faith and hope from every sight and sound. 
And, God! our cold ungrateful hearts teach Thou to feel and know 
How much Thy bounteous hand hath blessed this world of sin and woe, — 
How deep’s the debt of thankfulness that unto Thee we owe. HucH Macminay. 





STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
VII.—JOSHUA, THE COLONIST. 














WHETHER descending from the snowy Alps, where | 


flowers bloom on its margin, to melt away before the 
summer heat, and pour from its icy cavern a turbid, 
roaring torrent, or descending through the drear deso- 
lation of Arctic regions to topple over the sea-clitf, and 
form the icebergs, the dread of mariners, that come 
floating like glittering castles and cathedrals, into 
southern seas, the glacier is a river of ice—not of fluid 
but of solid water. Tossed into waves of many a 
fantastic form, and cracked with fissures that gape to 
swallow up the unwary traveller and bury him in their 








profound blue depths, this remarkable object, as may 
be seen in the Mer de Glace, possesses a wonderfully 
firm texture. Its ice rings to a blow; yet it climbs 
up slopes, turns the edge of opposing rocks, forces its 
way through narrow gorges, and, accommodating itself 
to the curves of the valley, advances with a slow but 
regular rate of progress. How this vast, continuous 
mass of ice, many miles in length and hundreds of 
feet in thickness, is displaced, and thrust forward and 
downward into the plains, was long, but is no longer, 
a mystery. It happens thus. Hach sueceeding winter 
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covers the mountain tops with fresh accumulations of 
snow. These, with their enormous weight pressing | 
from above and behind on the partially plastic glacier 
which the frost forms out of their snow, force it from 
its birth-place to seek room elsewhere. It descends ; | 
it melts; and, changed into flowing streams, carries 
beauty to smiling valleys, and fertility to far distant 
8, 

By an analogous process, men, who naturally cling | 
to their birth-place, and often, like trees that spread 
their roots on a naked rock, cling to it the closer the 


with a courage that is inflamed, not quenched, by 
dangers, with our ships ploughing every sea and our 
commerce connecting us with every shore, to us more 


| than to any other Christian nation, God seems to 


commit the interests of humanity and the Kingdom 


of his Son ; saying, as to Israel of old, Go ye in and 
| possess the land ; saying, as to the first disciples, Go 


| ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 


poorer it is, are constrained to obey the original com- | 


mand of God, and even against their will, ‘‘ replenish 
the earth.” 


Those Alpine valleys which have fur- | 


nished us with a figure, furnish a remarkable example | 


of that fact. Walled in by stupendous mountains, 
whose heads are crowned with eternal snows, and whose 
precipitous sides afford little else than footing for pines 
and food for wild goats, it is a very limited number 
of families they are able to support. Supplying to 
their stated inhabitants but the bare necessaries of 
life, they afford no room for increase of population. 
In consequence of this, as the birth exceeds the death 
rate, and numbers thereby accumulate, their pressure, 
like that of the snows on the glacier, forces the popu- 
lation outwards ; compelling them, though with bleed» 
ing hearts and tender memories of their dear mountain 
home, to seek relief in emigration—room, and bread 
elsewhere. Hence, whether born in Swiss or Italian 
valleys, natives of the Alps are met with over the 
whole continent. The ignorant and indolent of Roman 


despots and of the Pope; while on the other hand, 
those from Protestant territories are found pursuing 
in hereditary trades the arts of industry in the chief 
cities of Europe, and even on the distant shores of the 
Atlantic. 

The pressure of population on the ordinary means 
of subsistence is as much felt in a small country 
hemmed in by the sea, as in one hemmed in by moun- 
tains. Unlike trees whose bark expands with their 
growth, the people cooped up in such a country are 
like a man sheathed in unelastic, iron armour. Desti- 


creature! A noble destiny this!—the chief purpose 
perhaps for which, though occupying a small, remote, 
and stormy isle, we have grown into a mighty people, 
and fill a place in the world vastly greater than that 
which our island fills on its map. Great colonists as 
we are, and greater as with the growth of our wealth, 
and therefore of our population, we are likely to be, it 
may prove instructive and also interesting to look at 
Joshua in the character of a colonist—the leader of 


| the largest band of emigrants that ever left their old, 


in search of a new home. ‘The emigration which he 
succeeded Moses in conducting to a happy issue was 
divinely directed, as well as divinely appointed ; and 
from it our country may gather lessons of the greatest 
importance, if not indeed essential, to the right fulfil- 
ment of its splendid and holy destiny. 

I remark, then, that the colonization of Canaan under 


| Joshua was conducted in an orderly manner, on a 


large scale, and in a way eminently favourable to the 
happiness of the emigrants and the interests of virtue 
and religion. 

We cannot say the same of ours. Certainly not. 


| Our system of emigration rends asunder the dearest 
Catholic cantons go forth to recruit the armies of | ties of nature, removing from the side of aged parents 


| those who should tend and support them. 


It carries 


| away the very flower of our youth ; the enterprising ; 


tute of energy, they remain at home, almost always | 


on the borders, and frequently suffering the horrors, of 


famine. Educated and enterprising, they seek an out- 
let. 


they may be found in huts scattered on foreign and 
Savage shores laying the foundations of future com- 
monwealths, 

The latter is the part which seems to be specially 
assigned in the providence of God to our country and 
our countrymen. Carrying with us the love of liberty, 
literature and science, the useful and also ornamental 


They go abroad ; and encountering alike the | 
dangers of the sea and the hardships of the emigrant, | 





| 
| 


the stout-hearted, and the strong-handed ; and so leaves 
the old country burdened with an undue proportion 
of such as are feeble and infirm. Our manner of 
emigration is attended with still worse, because most 
immoral effects. The largest proportion of such as 
seek a home in other lands being young men, there 
are too many women at home, and too many men 
abroad. The equality of the sexes is disturbed. God’s 
virtuous order is thrown into confusion ; and the 
consequences both to the old country and its colonies 
are immoral, eminently pernicious. 

It was after another fashion that God managed the 
emigration of the Hebrews under Moses and Joshua. 
It presents us with a model we would do well to copy. 
The children of Israel entered Canaan to be settled 
within allotted borders ; by families, and by tribes. In 
their case emigration was thus less a change of persons 
than a change, and a happy change, of place. No 
broad seas rolled between the severed members of the 
same family ; there were no bitter partings of parents 
and the children they feared never more to see; nor 


arts, and above all that Word of God which bringeth | did the emigrants, with sad faces and swimming eyes, 
salvation, one of the brightest prospects in the future | stand crowded on the ship’s stern to watch the blue 
of our world is that Britons, forced by the increase of | mountains of their dear native land as they sank be- 


population and the narrow limits of their island-home | neath the wave. 


Now, were our emigrations conducted 


to seek new settlements on other shores, shall be more | somewhat after this divine model, the trees, the birds, 
than any other the chosen race to fulfil the command | the flowers, the skies might differ from those of the 
of Eden, and multiplying “replenish the earth.” With | old country, but with the same loved faces before 
the energy of the old Scandinavians in our blood, | them, the same loved voices in their ear, the same 
with a resolution that delights to encounter difficulties, | loved forms moving about the house, the same neigh- 
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bours to associate and intermarry with, to rally round 
them in danger, to sit at their festive board, and at 
length carry their coffin to the grave, our emigrants 
would feel their new quarters to be home; and re- 
member almost without a pang, since they had brought 
away with them those who most endeared it, the glen 
or vailey, the city or village of their birth. See many 
of our colonists separated by broad seas from all they 
loved ; strangers to one another ; dwelling far apart ; 
scattered on the lonely prairie or buried in the depths 
of gloomy forests ; doomed to rough work and learn- 
ing rougher manners ; sighing for their old homes, 
the amenities of civilized and the sweet pleasures of 
domestic life! How enviable compared to theirs the 
circumstances of the Hebrews on the other side of 
Jordan, amid the swelling hills and green valleys of 
their adopted land? Every homestead presents a 
picture of virtuous, domestic life. The aged parents, 
regarded with reverence and supported with cheerful- 
ness, sit shadowed by vine and fig-tree ; while the 
father, leaving his plough in the furrow or leading his 
flock homeward at the close of day, is met by a merry 
band of children to conduct him to a home where a 
bright wife stands at the door with smiles of welcome 
on her face, one infant in her arms and another at her 
knee. ; 

A still more important lesson than that taught by the 
orderly, just, humane, and happy arrangements of this 
Hebrew colony, is taught us by the care Joshua took 
of its religious interests. These, the greatest, yet consi- 
dered apparently the least, of all interests, are sadly neg- 
lected in many of our foreign stations ; and I have often 
wondered to see with what little reluctance Christian 
parents could send their children away to lands where 
more lost their religion, than made their fortune. Alas! 
for many of our emigrants—not scapegraces, but 
youths of fair and lovely promise—with none to care 
for their souls! The world engrosses all their care. 
No holy Sabbath renews each week impressions that 
were fading away. Seldom visited by any minister of 
the Gospel, far remote from the sound of the church- 
going bell, they grow indifferent to the claims of 
religion ; apathy steals over them like a creeping 
palsy; and disgracing the very name of Christian, 
many addict themselves to vices which make even the 
heathen blush. Condemn the Canaanites for offering 
their children up to Moloch !—equally cruel and costly, 
and far more guilty, are the sacrifices some parents 
make of theirs to Mammon. Talk of the Old Testa- 
ment being out of date !—it were well for our country- 
men, and the world over so many of whose shores our 
colonies are planted, we copied the lessons of that 
divine old book, Whatever we do with our religion, 
the Hebrews did not leave the ark of God behind them. 
Regarding it as at once their glory and defence, they 
followed it into the bed of Jordan, and, passing the 
flood on foot, bore it with them into the adopted land. 
Wherever they pitched their tents, they set up the 
altar and tabernacle of their God. Priests and teachers 
formed part of their train; and making ample pro- 
vision for the regular ministration of word and ordin- 
ance, they laid in holy and pious institutions the 
foundations of their future Commonwealth. Here is 
an example to us, Our surplus population must of 





necessity emigrate. We are furnished in God’s good 
providence with remarkable facilities for carrying the 
blessings of civilization, and a pure gospel to the ends 
of the earth; I know no grander scheme for our 
country and its Christian patriots than a colonization 
formed to the utmost possible extent, in all its orderly 
arrangements, and family relationships, and religious 
provisions, on the model of that which Israel followed 
in the land of Canaan. We have attempted it in the 
New Zealand settlements of Canterbury and Otago on 
a small and imperfect scale. But it were as much to 
our own interest, as to the good of mankind, that we 
tried it on a scale corresponding to our means, and the 
world’s clamant necessities. Such colonies would re- 
lieve the old country, and bless the new ; and these, 
unlike the melancholy ruins of ancient kingdoms, de- 
populated regions, and the graves of extinct and ex- 
terminated tribes, were worthy footmarks for us to 
leave on the sands of time and the soil of heathen 
shores, 

Such are some of the points in which Joshua is to 
be admired, and imitated, as a model colonist. Alas! 
while neglecting his example in things worthy of imi- 
tation, we have followed it but too closely in the one 
thing where it affords us no precedent to follow. I 
refer to the fire and sword he carried into the land of 
Canaan, and his extermination of its original inhabit- 
ants. We have too faithfully followed him in this— 


with no warrant, human or divine, to do so. Let me 
explain the matter.— 
The day of Jericho’s doom has come. To: the 


amazement first, and afterwards, no doubt, to the 
amusement of its inhabitants, the host of Israel, fol- 
lowed by the ark of God and priests with sounding 
horns, have walked on six successive days the round 
of its walls. Its inhabitants crowding the ramparts 
have probably made merry with the Hebrews—asking, 
as they passed, if they expected to throw down stone 
walls with ram’s-horns instead of battering rams? and 
whether they’ had not had walking enough in the 
wilderness these past forty years, that they were 
taking this daily and very harmless turn round their 
city? With such gibes and mockery the six days 
passed on ; but now the seventh, the Sabbath of the 
Lord, had come—and with it an end of their mirth, 
and of Jericho itself. Smitten, when the people 
shouted and the trumpets blew, as by the blast of a 
mine, or the shock of an earthquake, its walls were to 
fall flat to the ground ; and lay it open to the as- 
sault. And in view of that event, these were Joshua’s 
instructions : ‘‘ The city shall be accursed, it and all 
therein, to the Lord ; only Rahab, the harlot, shall 
live, she and all that are with her in the house,” and 
committing no mistake as to the full and bloody im- 
port of this order, the people, it is said, ‘utterly de- 
stroyed all that was in the city, both man and woman, 
young and old.” Nor was the slaughter at the sack of 
Ai, conducted also under Joshua’s orders, less indis- 
criminating and wholesale. There was not, we are 
told, a man or woman but was smitten with the edge 
of the sword, the king only excepted ; and him—the 
last survivor of these stout heathens and of a miserable 
crowd of women and children—whom the people had 
taken alive and brought captive to Joshua, Joshua 
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carried to the smoking ruins of his home, and hanged | seven nations greater and mightier than thou ; and 
on atree. These are specimens of the policy which when the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, 
the Hebrews pursued in Canaan, killing all without thou shalt smite them; and utterly destroy them ; thou 
distinction of rank, or sex, or age. They went tothe shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mercy to 
slaughter of the Canaanites as we should to the de- them: neither shalt thou make marriages with them ; 
struction of our sins—their eye did not pity and their thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor 
hand did not spare. his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son ”—a terrible 
We naturally recoil from such scenes ; and taking sentence clenched with this weighty reason, ‘for 
advantage of that horror of bloodshed and of the they will turn away thy sons from following me, that 
sufferings of innocents which God has implanted in they may serve other gods: so will the anger of 
every breast, Tom Paine, and other ribald sceptics, the Lord be kindled against you, and destroy thee 
have made this terrible extermination a ground for suddenly.” There, God undertakes the whole respon- 
attacking the character of Joshua, and denying the sibility. And be it observed that the children of 
divine authority of the Bible itself. The faithof some Israel were blamed not because they did, but because 
has staggered at this terrible wholesale slaughter. It they did not, exterminate the Canaanites,—slaying 
has disturbed the minds of others ; and it may be well them with the sword, or driving them out of the 
to take this opportunity of showing that, severe as the land. The duty was painful and stern ; but they 
judgment was, it affords no ground whatever either | lived to find, as God had warned them would happen 
for traducing the character of Joshua, or doubting the | to them, and as happens to us when we spare the 
divinity of Scripture. sins of which these heathen were the type, that mercy 
There have been monsters who delighted in cruelty, to the Canaanites was cruelty to themselves. 
and found music in the groans of sufferers—popish | But, admitting that the responsibility is shifted 
inquisitors and persecutors, a sort of fiends wearing from Joshua to God, how, it may be asked, are the 
ecclesiastical habits and the human form, who gloated sufferings of the Canaanites, their expulsion and 
their eyes with tender maidens writhing on the rack,— bloody extermination from the land, to be reconciled 
ruthless conquerors, who put all without distinction with the character of God, as just, and good, and 
to the sword, as deaf to the cries of mothers, and | righteous? This is like many other of his acts, On 
the wails of infants, as the steel they buried in their | attempting to scrutinise them, mystery meets us on 
bowels. Joshua did exterminate the Canaanites ; but | the threshold. No wonder !—when we feel constrained 
he is not to be ranked with these. The kindly | to exclaim even over a flake of snow, the spore 
terms which he uses to Achan, as, bending with pity | of a fern, the leaf of a tree, the change of a base 
over the guilty man, he calls him ** my son ”—the | grub into a winged and painted butterfly, ‘* Who 
high honour he displayed in keeping faith with the | can by searching find out God? who can find out the 
Gibeonites, who had so cleverly entrapped him—the Almighty unto perfection? It is higher than heaven, 
dauntless courage which he carried into battle, with | what can we do? deeper than hell, what can we 
which he faced the Israelites when, maddened on one | know? the measure thereof is longer than the earth 
occasion to fury, they sought his life, and with which | and broader than the sea.” Dark as the judgment on 
also when alone, by the walls of Jericho, on seeing | Canaan seems, a little consideration will show that 
the Lord of Hosts in form of a man standing across it is no greater, nor so great a mystery as many 
his path with asword drawn in his hand, he went up to | others in the providence of God. 
him with the brave challenge, ‘ Art thou for us or for The land of Canaan was his—‘‘the earth is the 
our adversaries ?””—the piety which raises man above | Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” And I ask in turn, 
all low and brutal passions, and ever softens the heart | is the Sovereign Proprietor of all to be denied the right 
it sanctifies ; these noble features in- Joshua’s cha- | that ordinary proprietors claim—the right to remove 
racter are incompatible with a temper that could find | one set of tenants, and replace them by another? 
pleasure in the infliction of suffering, or delight in | Besides, the inhabitants of Canaan were not only, so 
scenes of blood. It is not the pious, but the impious to speak, ‘ tenants at will,” but tenants of the worst 
—not honourable men, but knaves—not the brave, | description. They puactiond the grossest immoralities ; 
but cowards, that are cruel. The judge is not cruel | even their religious rites were obscene, Cruel, sensual, 
who condemns a criminal; and, placed in similar | devilish, they were sinners beyond other men; a curse 
circumstances, no doubt Joshua, brave, gentle, and | to the world which they corrupted with their vices, 
generous, was often agitated by the emotions of him and burdened with a load of guilt, And, therefore, 
who, seated on yonder bench of justice, with swimming | unless we refuse to God the right we grant to inferior 
eyes, and voice his rising feelings choke, pronounces | proprietors—that of doing what they will with their 
on some pale, trembling wretch the dreadful doom of | own, and the right also we grant to inferior governors 
death. —that of inflicting punishment on crime, God pos- 
In his bloodiest work Joshua was acting under com- | sessed an absolute and perfect authority, not only to 
mission. His orders were clear, however terrible they remove, but to exterminate these idolators out of the 
read. These are his instructions, as given by God to land, saying, “‘Thou shalt smite and utterly destroy 
Moses :—‘* When the Lord thy God shall bring thee , them. ” Let it be remarked also, that the Canaanites 
into the land whither thou goest to possess it, and hath | not only deserved, but chose their fate. The fame of 
cast out many nations before thee, the Hittites, andthe | what God had done for the tribes of Israel had pre- 
ites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, ceded their arrival in the land of Canaan. Thus, its 
and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, guilty tenants were early warned ; got ‘‘ notice to 
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quit ;” might be considered as summoned out. They 
refused to go. They chose the chances of resistance 
rather than quiet removal ; and so, for be it observed 


that the Israelites in the first instance were only | 
ordered to cast them out, they brought destruction on | 


themselves—with their own hands pulling down the 
house that buried them and their children in its 
ruins. 

But the children ? the unoffending infants? There 
is a mystery, I admit, an awful mystery in their 
destruction ; but no new, or greater mystery here than 
meets us everywhere else. The mystery of offspring 
who suffer through their parents’ sins, is repeated daily 
in our own streets. Look at that poor child, shiver- 
ing in the winter cold, rags on its back and cruel 
hunger in its hollow cheek, reared in deepest igno- 
rance and driven into crime, doomed to a life of 
infamy and of misery,— it suffers, the hapless victim 
of a father’s drunkenness. Look at this wasted, 
withered, sallow infant, that is pining away to death 
and the mercy of the grave, with its little head wearily 
laid on the foul shoulders of one who has lost, with 
the heart, almost the features, of her sex,—it suffers 
through a mother’s sins, Sanitary reformers tell 
us, and tell us truly, that thousands of children die 
year by year in consequence of the foul habits and foul 
habitations of improvident and careless parents ; and 
history tells us that not thousands, but millions who 
did not know their right hand from their left, have 
fallen victims to wars and conflagrations, to earth- 
quakes and famines, to plagues and pestilences. It 
does not alter the case one whit to say that children 
who die of disease, for instance, die by the laws of 
Nature, while those in Canaan were put to death by 
the command of God. This is a distinction without a 
differeuce ; for what are the laws of Nature but the 
ordinances and will of God. If it is consistent with 
his righteous government to deprive an infant of life 
by the hand of disease, it is equally so to do it by 
the edge of the sword. And thus, while the death of 
a thousand children is not more mysterious than that 
of one, there is no more mystery in all the slaughtered 
babes of Canaan, than lies shrouded and shut up in the 
little coffin any sad father lays in an untimely grave. 
Nor is the cloud which here surrounds God’s throne, 





dark as it seems, without a silver lining. There is | 


mercy in the death of all infants—the Canaanites not | 
excepted. I feel here as I have often felt when gazing | 





shameful history than the history of some at least of 
our colonies was never written. Talk of the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites! Where are the Indian 
tribes our settlers found roaming, in plumed and 
painted freedom, the forests of the New World? 
Excepting a few scattered, degraded savages, all 
have disappeared from the face of the earth, 
We found Tasmania with a native population ; 
and lately the only survivors were a single woman 
and some dozen men. Unless where our emi- 
grants are settled on its shores, or lonely shepherds 
tend their flocks, or the gold digger toils for the 
treasures in its bowels, the Australian continent is 
becoming a solitude; its aborigines disappearing 
before us with the strange animals that inhabit 
their forests and form their scanty food. Equally 
with the timid Bushmen and crouching Hottentot, 
the brave savages of New Zealand are vanishing 
before our vices, diseases, and fire-arms. Not more 
fatal to the Canaanites the irruption of the Hebrews 
than our arrival in almost every colony to its native 
population! We have seized their lands ; and in a way 
less honourable, and even merciful, than the swords 
of Israel, have given them in return nothing but a 
grave. They have perished before our vices and dis- 
eases, Our presence has been their extermination ; 
nor is it possible for a man with a heart to read many 
pages of our colonial history without feelings of deepest 
pity and burning indignation. They remind us of the 
sad, but true words of Fowell Buxton. The darkest 
day, said that Christian philanthropist, for many a 
heathen tribe was that which first saw the white 
man step. upon their shores, Instead of a blessing, 
we have carried a blight with us. Professed followers 
of Him who came uot to destroy but to save the 
world, we have entered the territories of the heathen 
with fire and sword ; and adding murder to robbery, 
have spoiled the unoffending natives of their lives as 
well as of their lands. 

Had we any commission to exterminate ? Divine as 
Joshua’s, our commission was as opposite to his as op- 
posing poles to each other. These are its blessed terms, 
**Go ye unto all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every Creature, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Can our 
country and its churches read that without a blush of 
shame, and a sense of guilt? Let us repent the errors 
of the past. Not so much to aggrandise our island, 


on the form of a dead child in some foul haunt of | as to Christianise the world by our colonies, is the 


wretchedness and vice. 


To die is to go to heaven. | noble enterprise to which Providence calls us. 


Our 


To have lived” had been to inherit the misery, and | sailors touch at every port; the keels of our ships 


repeat the crimes of parents. The sword of the | 


Hebrew opens to the babes of Canaan a happy escape 


| 


plough every sea ; our manufactures are borne to every 
shore ; our settlements are scattered far and wide over 


rom misery and sin—a sharp, but short passage to a the whole face of the globe; and year by year this 


better and purer world. 


Thus, and otherwise, we can justify the sternest | | search of new settlements, and wider homes, 


busy hive throws off its swarms to take wing in 
With its 


deeds of which Joshua has been accused. He held a | literature and language, with its hereditary love of 
commission from God to enter Canaan, and cast out | adventure and indomitable vigour, with its devotion 
its guilty inhabitants ; and, like a woodman who | to liberty— civil and sacred, with the truth preached 
enters the forest axe in hand, to cut them down if | from its pulpits, and Bibles issued by millions from 


they clung like trees to its soil. 
of the fullest vindication ; and though it did not, we 


should be the last to accuse him. Ours are not the | 
hands to cast a stone at Joshua. A more painful-and | land.” 


His conduct admits | 


its printing presses, our country seems called of 
Heaven to marshal the forces of the Cross on the 
borders of heathendom, and “go in to possess the 
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**Go ye in to possess the land,”—these, if I may 
say so, were the marching orders under which Joshua 
aud Israel entered’ Canaan ; and however unable they 
appeared, in point of numbers and ordinary re- 
sources, to cope with those who held the soil, and 
were prepared to fight like men that had their homes 
and hearths, their wives and children to defend, yet 
then, as still, the measure of man’s ability is God’s 
command. ~ While he denied them straw, Pharaoh 
required the Israelites to make bricks; and other 
masters may impose on their servants orders equally 
unreasonable. But whatever God requires of us, God 
will give ability to do. Is it to repent and be con- 
yerted ? is it to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
be saved ? is it to crucify the flesh with its affections 
and lusts ? is it to abstain from evil and do good? is 
it to cast sin and depravity out of our hearts, like 
Canaanites out of the land ?—the fact that God has 
commanded us to do a thing proves that we can do 
it, So there is no Christian but may adopt the bold 
words of Paul, and say, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

Since it is so, what a noble career and rapid conquest 
were before the children of Israel? Sweeping over 


}| Canaan like a resistless flood, they might have carried 


all before them. What difficulties could prove too 
great for those who had God to aid them? What 
need had they of bridge, or boats, before whose feet the 
waters of Jordan fled ? of engines of war, whose shout, 
borne on the air, smote the ramparts of Jericho to the 
ground with an earthquake’s reeling shock ? of allies, 


from the skies on their panic-stricken enemies? 


How could they lose the fruits of victory over the | 


retreat of whose foes night refused to throw her 
mantle, while the sun held the sky, nor sunk in dark- 
ness, till their bloody work was done? What were 
natural difficulties, or disparity of numbers, to 


those who entered Canaan with the promise, “If ye | 


walk in my statutes, and keep my commands, and do 
them, your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and 
the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time, and ye 
shall eat your bread unto the full, and dwell in your 
land safely ; and ye shall chase your enemies ; and 
they shall fall before you by the sword ; and five of 
you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you 
shall put ten thousand to flight !” 

With these promises Israel crossed the flood on 
foot ; yet after many years, and ample time allowed 
to exterminate all the Canaanites, we find God saying 
to Joshua, ‘‘ Thou art old and stricken in years, and 
there remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.” 
How true, and, alas! how sad, that these reproachful 
words admit of a wider than their original application ; 
one involving on the part of Christ’s Church deeper 
sin, and greater shame? It is a long time ago, more 
than eighteen hundred years, since our Lord brought 
his Church into the world, and conducting her to the 
borders of heathenism, said, ‘‘ Go ye in to possess the 
land ; go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature ; go, and I will be with you; go, 


and I will never leave, nor forsake you.” His 


Church measures its existence not by years, but cen- 


| Samaritan race. 


turies. It has seen hundreds of generations swept that ‘‘ there is much land yet to be possessed.” 





into the tomb. Save the changeless sea and perpetual 


hills, it has seen all things changed beneath the sun ; 
the religions of Egypt, and Greece, and Rome sink 
into the tide of time ; and every kingdom that flourished 
at its birth pass away from the face of the world. 
Venerable for its age, not less than for its truth, the 
Church of Christ has had time enough to plant the 
cross on every shore, and push its bloodless conquests 
into every land ; yet how may Jesus, pointing to a 
world by much the larger portion of which remains 
under the dominion of darkness and of the devil, 
address her, saying, ‘‘ Thou art old and stricken in 
years, and yet there is much land to be possessed.” 

So gigantic is the missionary work which lies before 
the Church that the old words are still appropriate, 
‘*The field is the world.” With exceptions hardly de- 
serving notice, the whole continent of Asia, the whole 
continent of Africa, and, speaking of its original inhabi- 
tants, the whole continent of the New World, in other 
words, much the largest portion of the globe, is ‘* land 
yet to be possessed.” Eighteen centuries ago Christ 
charged his people to carry the tidings of salvation to 
the ends of the earth ; but thousands of millions have 
died, and hundreds of millions are living, who never 
heard his name. Was ever master so ill-served, or 
hard battle and noble victory, if I may say so, so 
defrauded of their fruits ? 

Again, much of the world, though nominally Chris- 
tian, is “land yet to be possessed.” 

By the use of different colours an ordinary map of 


| the globe is made to present a view of the different 
who had heaven on their side, to hurl down death | 


kingdoms into which its surface isdivided. The same 
device has been applied to illustrate its religious as well 
as its political condition ; and when the map is spread 
out with all those countries which are not Christian 
shaded with the sombre colours that symbolise their 
moral and spiritual darkness, it is a black picture—one 
to make the Church of Christ hang her head with 
shame. Yet all outside these darkest spaces is not 
enjoying the light of a pure gospel. Outside them, 
there is much to do ; *‘ much land to be possessed.” 
The largest portion, indeed, of what is nominally 
Christian is under the dominion of one form or other 
of Antichrist. In the old land of Canaan, the places 
from which Jebusites, and Hittites, and others, were 
expelled, came to be occupied, in part at least, by the 
These, though holding a portion of 
his creed, hated the Jew; and often opposed him 
with an animosity more bitter than rankled in 
heathen breasts. And how has that condition of 
things found a counterpart in the so-called Christian 
world? A corresponding mixture of truth and error 
characterises the Greek and Roman Churches, Their 
animosity to the true faith has been seldom, if ever, 
exceeded by heathen rancour; nor has Pagan Rome 
persecuted the truth more bitterly than Popish Rome 
has done, And thus in many nominally Christian 
countries, where grovelling superstitions have usurped 
the place of piety, or infidelity, eating out the vitals 
of religion, has left nothing but an empty shell, the 
Church of Christ has a great work to do—very much 
land yet to be possessed, 
| Again, it is true even of our own native country 
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The eyes of a fool, says Solomon, are in the ends of | 
the earth ; and however much we commend the zeal | 


which has sent missionaries to the plains of India, 
the sands of Africa, and Greenland’s icy shores, 
perhaps we lie somewhat open to that remark. In 
seeking to convert the heathen abroad, have we not 
too much overlooked the claims of those at home ; 
and, like unwise generals, pushed on our conquests, 
while leaving a formidable enemy in our rear? In 
those vast, almost unbroken masses, whose ignorance 
and intemperance, whose rags and vices, whose neg- 
lect of religious ordinances and moral degradation 
disgrace our country and Christian name, how much 
land is there yet to possess? If we reckon how fast 
the non-church-going population of our large towns, 
and of many mining and manufacturing districts also, 
is increasing ; how many are sinking year by year into 
the godless mass that las abandoned the house of God, 
and cast off all profession of religion ; and how that 
rising flood of irreligion threatens at no distant period 
to engulf throne, and altar, and all to which our country 
owes its goodness and its greatness, what need is there 
to push on the work of Home as well as of Foreign 
Missions, and “enter in to possess the land ?” 

In addressing ourselves to this task, we might take 
a lesson from the manner in which the twelve tribes 
took possession of the land of Canaan. God divided 
it for them into twelve different sections. Giving to 
each tribe a part, he said, as it were, ‘‘ This is your 
portion, fight for it ; while you help your brother, 
and your brother helps you, be this your sphere for 
work and warfare.” Thus all jealousy, envy, and dis- 
cord were prevented ; the only rivalry between one 
tribe and another being who should be foremost in 
the work—the first to cast the heathen out of their 
borders, and possess the land. Had no such plan been 
adopted, what had happened ?—the tribes had fallen 
into quarrels ; and those who fought with the Canaan- 
ites, had probably fought with each other. And 
I have thought, it were well did the Churches of Jesus 
Christ apportion out the heathen world ; and well 





also if our different denominations, laying aside all 
haughty exclusiveness and mutual jealousies, were to 
diyide the waste field at home. Then ‘‘ Judah would 
no lenger vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy Judah ;” 
and the Church, acting in harmony, marching in con- 
cert throughout all its sections, would go forth to the 
conquest of the world, to use the grand words of the 
old prophet, ‘‘ clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” 

Then, animated with one spirit, and aiming at one 
object, we might expect such success as blest her earliest 
days. What noble progress did she make when the 
dews of youth were on her? For one heathen con- 
verted now, hundreds were converted then. By her 
arms Rome subdued kingdoms, but the Church by 
the preaching of the Gospel subdued Rome herself, 
Nor oppression, nor exile, nor bloody scaffolds, nor 
fiery stakes, nor persecution in its most appal- 
ling forms, could arrest her triumphant career. She 
entered the temples of idolatry, smiting down their 
gods as with an iron mace ; she forced her way through 
the guards of imperial palaces ; she faced all dangers ; 
she overcame all opposition; and almost before the 
last of the Apostles was called to his rest, she had made 
the name of Christ greater than Czesar’s—proclaiming 
the faith, and planting the cross in every region of the 
then known world. Wherever Roman commerce 
sailed, she followed in its wake ; wherever the Roman 
eagles flew, she was there, like a dove, bearing the 
olive-branch of peace. A century or two more of such 
progress, such holy energy, such self-denying zeal, and, 
the Spirit of God continuing to bless the preaching of 
the Word, the whole land had been possessed—the 
earth had been the Lord’s, and all the kingdoms of 
this world had become the kingdom of our Christ. 
Though it tarries now, that vision shall come ; and to 
Him whose hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear, be the prayer 
offered till the answer come, *‘ Awake, awake, put, on 
thy strength, O arm of the Lord ; awake, as in the 


| ancient days, and in the days of old.” 





THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Tue profession of teaching has never been looked 
upon as the best way to wealth or fame; but I am 
firmly of opinion there is not a member of society who 
deserves a higher reward and a fairer crown than a 
good teacher. To raise a field from barrenness to 
fertility. by assiduous tilling ; to cultivate a tree until 
it yields abundantly ; or to train a colt so that it is 
rendered available for the service of man, are achiev- 
ments deservedly much esteemed. But useful and 
praiseworthy though they be, they cannot stand a 
moment’s comparison with the good a schoolmaster 
accomplishes when he trains up a child as a good 
member both of the Church and of society, A 
neglected piece of land is a disgrace to the neighbour- 
hood it is in, and a spoiled horse is a trouble to 


its owner ; but a spoiled or neglected man is a curse | 
| the havoc it has caused. 


to society, a disgrace to his Maker, a cause of dis- 
tress even to angels. To prevent such fearful results, 


if possible, is the noble task of a teacher. Every child 
brought to his school is more or less a damaged image 
of God. His school is the studio in which, like a 
skilful sculptor, he tries to repair the defects and to 
restore the image to its original beauty. And if the 
work is great, so is the responsibility. A highly 
privileged man is he who can say, “In my youth I 
had a good teacher ;” and, on the other hand, the 
man is much to be pitied who is compelled to state the 
contrary. An injury has been done him that can 
never be fully redressed. The consequences of disease, 
or the effects of financial disaster, may be retrieved ; 
nay, under God’s blessing, these may prove productive 
of good; bnt the work of a bad teacher, even al- 
though counteracted as much as possible by later 
exertions, always leaves some sad evidences behind of 
Such a teacher well de- 


serves the punishment which the children of Falerii 
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inflicted upon their unworthy schoolmaster. This | But it seemed as if some evil spirit had taken posses- 
scoundrel, as the tale goes, in a treacherous way led | sion of those who had this time been sent to the place. 
the children of the town into the camp of the Roman | One afternoon their behaviour was so untoward and 


Dictator Camillus, who was engaged in besieging the 
place. But the noble Roman ordered the wicked man’s 


‘hands to be tied behind his back, and having given a | 
birch-rod to each child, he bade them flog him back to | 


the town. The effect this generosity of the Roman 


| 
| 


| received with a loud hurrah. 


general had upon the inhabitants was such that the town | 


surrendered at discretion, and peace was concluded. 
The fact that Scripture on nearly every page speaks 


unruly that anything like teaching was impossible. So 
the poor man dismissed them, saying that as he could 
not teach them against their will, he would just allow 
them to go where they liked. This intimation was 
In a trice the school- 
room was empty, and the master having shut the 


| door, seated himself on a form, took out his hand- 


of the training of children as being one of the most | 


important matters in the sight of God, should be an 
unfailing source of encourageiient to a teacher, even 


when he experiences that his work is hard and un- | 


grateful. If any one knows the suffering and dis- 
appointment that may be connected with the training 
of others, it is the Lord himself, for He opens the 
long series of his prophetic addresses in Isaiah with no 
other complaint than this: ‘“‘ Hear, O heavens! and 
give ear, O earth! for the Lord hath spoken. I have 


kerchief and could not help the tears coming into his 
eyes. Meanwhile the children had taken to playing 
in a field adjoining the schoolhouse. But one of 


| the boys, being curious to know what the master 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


nourished and brought up children, and they have | 


rebelled against me!” Surely the failure in that case 
did not lie with the teacher. 


A good schoolmaster, | 


therefore, aught not to be discouraged by thoughts | 


of his being unfit for his work because it does not | 


succeed altogether according to his expectations. If 
he supposes that he is able to make an Ethiopian 
white, or to brush the spots off a leopard’s skin, he 
ought himself to take a lesson. And alas! it is to be 
feared there are not a few Ethiopians and leopards in 
our schools now-a-days. Many parents look upon the 
schools as a kind of reformatories, where they expect 
the poor schoolmaster to smooth away all the low 
principles and bad habits which, by their example and 
ill-training, they have developed in their children at 
home. ‘‘ Well, madam, you will certainly spoil your 


boy, if you allow him to go on in that way!” said a | 
schoolmaster one day in a kind but serious tone to a | 


lady. ‘* Ay, my dear Mr. ,” the lady answered, 
with a courteous smile, ‘and you will put him right 
again, won’t you ?” ; 

Yet it is not all chaff that comes to the mill, husky 
though it may often look. ‘‘ Except the Lord of hosts 
had left unto us a small remnant, we should have 
been as Sodom, and/we should have been like unto 





Gomorrah,” says Isaiah. There is always a remnant | 
left in a school, and frequently it turns out larger than» 


was expected. 


indeed children may sometimes be en- , 


crusted, as it were, with a certain habit of refractori- | 


ness, under which, however, a willing heart is con- 
cealed. In that case nothing is required but that the 
sun of love should send down his fostering rays to 
thaw the snow and ice—and the hidden germs will be 


master in a village near Hamburg, on one occasion 
had his school filled with children whose froward 


" certain to spring up with amazing luxuriance. A school- | 


spirit baffled all his efforts to preserve order. He wasa | 


good, kind-hearted man, and more concerned for the 
true well-being of his pupils than with the increase of 


his salary. The children who had preceded those | 


whom he had now entrusted to his care, had all liked 
him well, and his school was known as one of the best 


in the country in regard both to instruction and order. | a cruel man. 


was doing, scrambled up to one of the windows and 
looked inside. Upon seeing that the master was 
weeping, he beckoned another boy and another, until 
all the children witnessed the fact. They thereupon, 
with one accord, returned to school, expressed their 
regret at what had happened, asked the master’s 
pardon, and resumed their seats. It was a crisis both 
with them and the schoolmaster, who never had better 
and more obedient pupils than these turned out. 

And this brings me to the question so often dis- 
cussed in public and in private now-a-days, whether 
the school ought to be regarded as a place for teaching 
merely, or for training as well. A clerical member of 
the ** highly enlightened ” modern school of thought 
some time ago at a public meeting expressed his 
opinion, that since the work of training pertained to 
the parents and the minister, the school should be 
exclusively a place for teaching, and that neither 
religion nor morals should be taught there, ‘ except, 
of course,” he added, ‘such virtues as to sit still, not 
to pinch one another, not to pull each other’s hair, 
and so on.” On this a good man, who was present, 
drily proposed that to carry out this plan only such 
schoolmasters should be appointed as were known to 
be men without any religion and morality, lest, from 
their habit of serving Christ and doing good every- 
where, they should be tempted to introduce these un- 
seemly elements into the schools. 

A story is told of a schoolmaster who lived in a 
country, the parliament of which had passed a school- 
bill, in which it was enacted that the schoolmasters 
should stick to mere secular instruction, and abstain 
from any religious explanations whatever. . This bill 
was carried, on the ground that the population con- 
sisted of different religious denominations, owing to 
which circumstance the government schools were 
peopled with Romanist, Protestant, and Jewish 
children. Inspectors were appointed to see that the 
conditions of the bill were faithfully adhered to. Now, 
one day it happened that an inspector entered one of 
the schools. Being anxious to know whether the in- 
struction was duly kept within the prescribed limits, 
he thought it would be as well to examine the 
children as to their knowledge of the history of the 
sixteenth century. So, fixing upon ‘an intelligent- 
looking boy, he asked him who Luther was. Now, 
the boy happened to be the son of a Jew, a cattle- 
dealer in the place. 

‘* Why,” answered little Moses, ‘* why, sir, he was 
He burnt a cow.” 
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“© A cow?” the inspector asked ; ‘I never heard 
of that.” 

‘* Aw—aw,” said Moses, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion ; “no, I made a mistake, sir; it was a bull 
belonging to the Pope. He burnt it at the market- 
place.” 

The inspector passed his hand over his face to 
conceal a smile, 

‘‘ How is it,” he said to the schoolmaster, in a 
subdued tone, ‘ how is it that you left that boy under 
the idea that that papal bull was an animal ?” 

“ Well, sir,” answered the schoolmaster, ‘‘ you see, 
the law enjoins me ‘to abstain from religious ex- 
planations,’” 

It may be a matter for discussion between Christians 
as to whether a school ought to be founded by the state 
or by the Church, or by somebody else, but there can be 
but one opinion among them as to whether the school- 
master ought to be a religious man. Christ, who is Lord 
of all, ought also to be revered as Lord of the school, 
and a schoolmaster who loses sight of this great truth 
will be certain to teach the children wrong and 
badly. But at the same time he would commit a 
gross error who should suppose that, to make a 
Christian institution of a school, nothing is required 
save to begin with prayer, and devote an hour 
every day to biblical instruction. No doubt these 
things are excellent, if conducted in the right spirit ; 
but they do not necessarily constitute the Chris- 
tian character of a school. There are many schools 


»which are opened with prayer every morning and | 


afternoon, and in which the Bible or the Catechism 
are taught every day, and yet I fear that, on close 
examination, these would prove Christless places, 
The programme of the day may look very religious, 
but it is not the programme suspended on the wall 
which makes a school Christian. It is the spirit of 
Christian love that speaks through the mouth of the 
teacher and marks his manner of dealing with the 
children, elevating and sanctifying the whole of his 
instruction. Those philanthropists or politicians who 
oppose religious teaching in schools are so far 
right, for a school is a better place for manifesting 
than for teaching religion, the latter term being 
understood in its strictest signification. A school- 
master can in no better way teach religion than by 
showing that he is a Christian. If he himself is a 
living catechism, an epistle of God, written not 
with ink but by the Holy Spirit, and read every day 
hy his pupils, he will be certain to teach them better 
things than thotgh he were to stuff their heads with 


long lists of dogmas and doctrines. Strongly as we are | 


persuaded that our children should be trained in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord, yet we must admit that 
the main object of the school is to communicate 
secular and not religious instruction. We do not send 
our children there for the purpose of getting them 
well instructed in the doctrine of the Trinity or the 
Atonement. We do not even send them there to learn 
the history and contents of the Bible. There are 
other establishments exclusively devotéd to the teach- 
ing of these branches, and—what cannot be deeply 
enough impressed into the minds of parents—the 
family parlour should be the first of these establish- 


ments. When we send our children to school we 
desire them to learn reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and such things. Now, it is quite 
true that these matters are not only not opposed to 
religion, but are perfectly compatible with it. A school- 
master, however, would commit a great mistake if he 
supposed that there are such things as, for instance, 
Christian caligraphy or Christian arithmetic. One 
might as well suppose that there are such things as 
Christian potatoes or Mahomedan turnips. I can 
conceive of a man who eats potatoes with a Christian- 
like disposition and of another who devours tur- 
nips like a Turk, and so I can picture to myself a 
man who studies and uses the arts of writing and 
ciphering in a Christian spirit. A friend of mine told 
me one day that, when a child, he attended a school 
which, as it chiefly depended for its support upon a 
certain religious sect, was placed under the supervision 
of a committee, whose duty it was to see that 
every branch of science taught there was strongly 
stamped with religion, Among other rules, there 
| was one which forbade the schoolmaster to give 
the children any other copies for writing than Bible 
| texts. He also remembered that the arithmetic 
| used in that school contained no other sums than 
such as were taken from Biblical subjects, and that, 
accordiugly, he had to calculate how many steps 
the disciples walked from Jerusalem to Emmaus and 
back on the day of the Resurrection ; of how many 
| fingers and toes the three hundred and eighteen 
servants of Abraham were possessed, and soon. Now 
it may be doubted whether such a manner of using the 
Bible is calculated to give the children a correct and 
sanctifying impression of it as a book of Divine reve- 
lation. I have no doubt that it would be answered 
in the affirmative by all such parents as do not object 
to making riddles, acrostics, d&c., of Biblical subjects. 
But, in my opinion, my friend was quite safe in saying 
that the school of which he spoke, notwithstanding 
| all its religious ostentation, was one of the most un- 
christian places of instruction he had ever witnessed. 
A schoolmaster who desires to honour his divine 
Master in his profession, will admit that one of the 
| first steps towards accomplishing that object is to 
| teach his pupils well. It is true that a man may have 
great talents for teaching, and yet be void of religion, 
» but it is equally true that a professedly Christian 
school gives little honour to Christ if it can be proved 
_ that the branches of science which it pretends to teach 
are better taught by persons who are indifferent to re- 
| ligion. There can be no doubt of the sad truth that in 
our country many s-hools are in the hands of persons 
who, while deserving every praise for the piety of their 
sentiments and the amiability of their character, nay, 
while even manifesting an aptitude for winning the 
hearts of the children, are yet very ignorant of the 
scientific part of their profession and thoroughly unac- 
quainted with the rules of the pedagogic art. A good 
teacher will manifest his Christian character by trying 
to make his pupils know thoroughly what he professes 
to teach them, for nothing can be more unchristian 
than superticiality, shallowness, and half-learning. 
And as it is a truth that to be able to teach others 
| thoroughly you must know the subject well yourself ; so 
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you will show your conscientious devotion to your Lord’s | point many schoolmasters have wrecked. Some, 


cause and to the important work to which He has called | as much as was in their power have shut off the sphere 
you, by studying zealously whatever may increase your | of the natural life, and constrained their pupils into 
own knowledge and your capability of communicating | the sphere of the spiritual exclusively. The conse- 
to others what you know. quence in most cases was, that their pupils® became 
It is often remarked that no great learning is required | little hypocrites, full of cant and totally void of know- 
to fit one to teach the ignorant, and it is quite true | ledge. Some have made a total separation between 
that a man who can only see one step farther on the | the spiritual and the human. They limited the 
road than his companions may be their guide. But | religious element to a certain hour, and then, having 
it is also true that there may be places on the road | done with it, they allowed the rest of the time to 
where a correct acquaintance with the whole way is | be spent just as if there were no religionatall. Their 
absolutely necessary to enable one to tell the right di- | pupils for most part became either dead formalists 
rection for the next step. Knowledge easily puffs up, | or complete infidels. 
but it has seldom been found that a little of it makes There is no better safeguard against these dangers 
humble. That sort of pedantry for which schoolmasters | than a sound scriptural faith in the real incarnation of 
have made themselves proverbial, is commonly owing | God as established in the person of our Lord. A 
to their knowing de omnibus aliquid et de toto nihi/— | schoolmaster who not only believes but rejoices in the 
a little of everything, and of the whole nothing. It | fact that Christ truly became man, will learn from _ 
will, as a rule, be found that the shallower a school- | Him how to harmoniously unite the spiritual and the 
master’s knowledge, the more he will try to fill his | natural, the heavenly and the earthly. Christ was 
pupils with an ostentatious display of a great number | once a child, spoke as a child, understood as a 
of various bits of science to which they attach awfully | child (or more correctly, he had a child-like mind, 
sounding names, whereas closer examination discloses | ¢Ppdvovy), thought as a child. With this image of 
the fact that the childrem have scarcely any clear con- | his wonderful person before his mind, a Christian 
ception of the rudiments even of the simplest and most | schoolmaster will know how to be a child with 
necessary things. Such a schoolmaster may be a | children, and yet lead them on to live for Christ with 
thoroughly orthodox man, and even occupy a high | him. He will know that the means of uniting the 
place in a church, but for all that he is more like a | spiritual and the natural does not exactly consist in ‘ 
mountebank than a Christian. He may rightly be | adopting a certain religious phraseology, or in every 
supposed to aim at his own glory and prosperity more | now and then quoting a text, or in setting apart 
than at his Saviour’s honour and the well-being of his | certain portions of the day for religious instruction, 


. pupils. but in showing how Christ has to him completely 


.What makes the work of a Christian school- | removed the barrier which separated heaven and earth. 
master as difficult as it is important is the fact that | Such an one will feel as much by the side of his beloved 
he has to deal with two spheres, which, though they | Saviour when he plays with the children or when 
have a common centre, yet greatly differ as to the | he hears their lessons, as he does when reading 
area which they cover. In other words, he has to | the Bible with them or engaging with them in prayer. 
deal with the visible and the invisible world ; with | He will show his pupils in his conduct and con- 
the temporal, earthly life and with the eternal, | versation the difference there is between the man 
spiritual life. The minister of a church has a much | who is animated by the love of Christ and the man 
easier task to perform in this respect. He is expected | who is ruled by mere earthly motives, in treating the 
to teach his members exclusively spiritual truths, | things that pertain to this life, in estimating their 
giving them only certain hints with reference to the | value, and in fixing the goal for which they 
application of those truths to their daily life. The | should be improved. His pupils will learn from him 
Christian schoolmaster, on the contrary, has to instruct | how to the pure man everything can be pure, and 
his pupils in the knowledge required for this world, | how to him nothing is attractive but what is true and 
and at the same time to train them for another. Besides, | honest, and just and lovely, and of good report. A 
the human beings with whom he has to deal are not, | bad schoolmaster will fail to show this even while 
as is the case with the minister, converted and rege- he teaches from the Bible, and a good one cannot 
nerated members of a Christian Church, but children, | help showing it even while teaching arithmetic. 
in whom, though the germ of the new spiritual life may | The question has often been broached whether it 
be extant, yet that life has not come to development, | is compatible with the calling of a Christian teacher 
while their natural, earthly, bodily, and mental deve- | to acquaint his pupils with the ancient heathen 
lopment is in full power. The difficult task of find- | classics, To this question of course there can be but 
ing the true point of union between the purely human one answer with reference to such portions of the 
and the spiritual arises here. Here the diflicult | ancient classical literature as relate the filthy stories 
question must be answered, how to allow a child to of that mythology, or contain the sensual outpour- 
play, to laugh, to frolic, to wrestle, and to enjoy | ings of a defiled imagination. Nor can I see how 
visible. things to the full extent a child ought to enjoy a teacher can be said to conduct his class in a 
them, and yet to keep within the limits, not only of | Christian spirit, if, as was mostly the case in the 
the moral but of the spiritual aud heavenly. A | last century, and is still the casein many of our upper 
Christian schoolmaster must, of course, desire to make | schools, he devotes such an undue portion of the time 
Christians of his pupils, but not the less is it his | to reading the classics, that it seems as though he 
task to try to make men of them. On this difficuls expected no good for his pupils except from Athens 
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and Rome. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that when a teacher shows that he highly 
appreciates the unparalleled treasures which the an- 
cient classical literature contains for enriching the 
mind and assisting to a correct method of think- 
ing and of speaking, for refining the taste and de- 
veloping the purely human in man, he manifests 
nothing directly opposed to the Christian spirit and 
principle. Moreover, nothing is gained and much is 
often lost by trying to keep young people ignorant 
of a literature with which they are certain to be- 
come more or less acquainted after leaving school. 


A great boon will, on the contrary, be bestowed | 


upon them if their teacher, the torch of the Gospel 
in his hand, goes ahead of them as their guide amidst 
those monuments and ruins of the old world, and 
shows them how a Christian can read the classics, and 
value, enjoy, and improve all their beauties and 
riches. It is true that the heathen classics, even 
the best of them, because proclaiming every kind of 
truth except Him who is the Truth, and because ex- 
hibiting every sort of beauty except the beauty of 
holiness, contain elements which are hostile to the 
promotion of a Christian state of mind. The ealti- 
vation of the human, apart from Christ, cannot but 
lead towards the deification of the creature. A 
teacher, who is not a Christian, will permit and 
even encourage his pupils to breathe freely in that 
idolatrous atmosphere, since he himself believes in 
the possibility of the human being carried to per- 
fection without the aid of Christ. A Christian teacher, 
on the contrary, will avail himself even of the 
materialistic and pantheistic tendency of the classics, 
to make his pupils observe and feel the utter hope- 
lessness and helplessness of heathendom in the midst 
of all its excellencies. He will not anxiously try 
to keep his pupils ignorant of that heathen spirit, 
but on the contrary, will impel them to look it 
boldly in the face, because he knows that that same 
spirit is still the great foe of Christianity, lying 
as it does at the bottom of all the evils, both of 
infidelity and superstition, which threaten to ruin the 
Church of Christ. A teacher who is not a Christian 


will lead his pupils to admire the poetry of Homer 
and Virgil, the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
the historical skill of Thucydides and Livius, the 
wisdom of Socrates, and the deep thought of Plato, 
Here he will stop and, entering into no comparison of 
these productions with what has been accomplished 
by the divinely-human, he will leave his pupils under 
| the impression of what a sublime, wonderful being 
man is, and what he may not attain to, if he should 
continue in this way to develop his wondrous powers 
and talents. The Christian teacher, on the contrary, 
will not stop there nor allow his pupils to be led astray 
by such one-sided views. He, too, will admire and 
value all that is truly valuable in the classics, In 
this respect he will not keep one step behind his 
infidel colleague, nor will he for one moment join 
those fanatic fathers of the Church who in a spirit of 
true Vandalism threw all the productions of the 
classical world overboard as machinations of the devil. 
But after having done full justice to all that is true, 
and honest, and pure, and lovely in the classics, 
he will place that so fascinating classical world in 
juxtaposition with Christ, the God-man, and, allowing 
the light of his gospel to shine upon it, he will 
cause his pupils to see its helpless poverty, its hope- 
less misery, when compared with Him who caused the 
fountains of God’s atoning and sanctifying love to 
burst forth upon the world, by rising from the grave, 
and bringing life and immortality to light, having raised 
humanity to the highest height a being can occupy in 
| the universe,—even to sit on the throne of everlasting 
| glory at God’s right hand. 
| Teachers who work in such a spirit as this, are real 
| blessings to the human race. Where there is an evil 
| in church or state it is they who can take that evil by 
| the root, for the children are the root of our genera- 
| tion, Let us zealously pray that God may increase 
| the number of well-instructed Christian schoolmasters 
| in our country. We shall be sure to raise a powerful 
| barrier against an enemy whom no navy, though clad 
| with iron, and no army, though armed with breech- 
loaders, will be able to resist. 
AnpREw WHITGIFT. 














THE MINOR PROPHETS—HOSEA. 


Art the close of our former article it was observed 
that nothing is more remarkable, and nothing more 
difficult to explaii, than the difference, in point of 
bulk, between the writings of the Major and the Minor 
prophets ; the one book of the prophet Isaiah, for 


example, being considerably longer—and the books | 


of Jeremiah and Ezekiel even longer still — than 
those of all the Minor Prophets together. And 
yet Hosea’s prophetic ministry was more protracted 
than Isaiah’s, Both prophesied during the reigns of 
four kings of Judah—Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah ;* but, while ‘the evangelical prophet’ 
did not begin to prophesy till the reign of Uzziah, 
and probably not till the last year of that very long 
reign,t ‘‘the word of the Lord came unto Hosea” 


* Ina. i.1; Hos. i. 1. Isa, vi. 1. 





| not only during the reign of that king, but in the 
| reign of his father’s contemporary—‘‘in the days of 
| Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of Israel,” called 
| Jeroboam II. Supposing, then, that Hosea’s pro- 
| phetic ministry did not begin before the last year of 
Jeroboam II., and did not stretch beyond the first 
year of Hezekiah’s reign, it must have extended to 
between fifty and sixty years ; and long as Isaiah’s 
undoubtedly was, it certainly fell short of that period. 
How, then, are we to account for the extreme brevity 
of the one prophet’s book as compared with the 
other's? The three following remarks convey all the 
light that we are able to throw upon it. 

1. There is no reason to suppose that “the word 
of the Lord” came to any prophet save as circumstances 
cailed for it ; in other words, their inspiration was but 
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pose that ‘‘the word of the Lord came unto Hosea the 
son of Beeri” much seldomer than to “‘ Isaiah the 
son of Amoz,” and to ‘* Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah,” 
and to “Ezekiel the son of Buzi;” in which case 
he would have much less to record than those great 
prophets. 

2. Long as is the book of ‘the evangelical 
prophet,’ one can hardly think that, during a ministry 
extending to about half a century, he saw nothing in 
vision, and uttered nothing by inspiration, beyond 
what we have in that book. And, if we are at liberty 
to suppose that even here we have but a selection of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, the difference in length between 
his book and that (for example) of Hosea is reduced 
to a question of degree. 

Still—even as a question of degree—the difference 
is so very great, that we can hardly let it rest here. 
Since selection has almost certainly been carried to 
a far greater extent in Hosea than in Isaiah, it 
must surely have been done upon a principle ; and 
if so, can any such be discovered? We think there 
can. 
3. Let any one compare the writings of the Minor 
Prophets as a whole with those of the Major Prophets, 
and it will be evident, we think, that the former take 
amuch narrower range, and are of far more limited 
application, than the latter. We speak here, not so 
much of those specific predictions regarding the various 
heathen nations by whom the Jews were alternately 
befriended and persecuted—these are indeed both 
more numerous, and much more extended and de- 
tailed, in the Major Prophets—we refer rather to 
those prophecies of which the Israelites themselves 
are the proper burden. And who can fail to see that 
in these, as conveyed in most of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, (and in a less degree, though scarcely less 
striking, in the other Major Prophets,) there is a ma- 
jestic breadth, and the flow as of a mighty river— 
in comparison with which, when reading the writings 
of the Minor Prophets, we seem to be in the presence, 
we say not of smaller men, but certainly of subordi- 
nate organs of Divine communication ? Not that the 
truth from their lips and pens is less Divine and less 


another star in glory,’”? and some members of that 
body of ours, in which all are ‘necessary, seem to 
be more feeble, and we think to be less honourable— 
God setting the members in the body every one as it 
hath pleased Him ”—even so in the great prophetic 
body God hath set the several members as it hath 


any of them, we may consider one class, with refer- 
_ ence to the permanent and world-wide import of their 
writings as well as their bulk, as the Major, and 
another as rightly termed the Minor Prophets. At 
the same time, ere we have done with what we con- 
template in these papers, we shall have so many aspects 


taken too sweepingly. 
aa 


authoritative. ‘But just as ‘one star differeth from | 





pleased Him ; in view of which, without disparaging | 
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occasional, If this be correct, we have only to sup- Coming now to the Minor Prophets in detail, the 


first question to be settled is, whether they have been 
placed in chronological order, as they stand in the 
canon of the Old Testament Scripture. In support of 
the affirmative it is argued, that itis the most natural, 
since the Major Prophets are undoubtedly so placed ; 
since the three last books—Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi-—were certainly the last in time ; and since, 
of the first five, three if not four were nearly contem- 
porary, while several of those which follow may be 
shown to have flourished in the order in which they 
are placed in our Bibles.* There is. so much truth in 
this statement, that what is, in our opinion, not true is 
scarcely worth the time and space which it would re- 
quire to examine it—at least in these papers. The 
majority, perhaps, of the best critics—with whom we 
incline to agree—consider Jonah to have been the 
earliest of all the prophets whose writings are em- 
braced in the canon of Scripture ; Joel as probably the 
next; Hosea the third; and the fourth Amos; and all 
these as prior to Isaiah, though during the greater 
part of his long ministry he was contemporary with 
the two last. But as the question is of no great 
moment, and one that affects the general interpretation 
of the several books extremely little, it will be con- 
venient here to consider each book in the order in 
which we find it in our Bibles. 


First: HOSEA. 


I. The genuineness of this book is not disputed even 
by extreme rationalists, though not a few allege that 
the first verse must have been added after Hosea. 
Their only reason for this, however, is the great 
length which it assigns to the ministry of this pro- 
phet. But that is of no avail at all to destroy the 
credibility of the opening verse ; for we know that good 
Jehoiada the priest—who did such immense service 
to the kingdom of Judah during the minority of 
King Joash—was an hundred and thirty years old 
when he died,t+ and that the career of other eminent 
saints and servants of God, both under the ancient 
economy and in Gospel times, has been wonderfully 
protracted. 

II. Of Hosea, personally and officially, we know 
only what is contained in the opening verse of his own 
book—that he was the son of an unknown person of 
the name of Beéri, and that he prophesied in the 
reigns of four successive kings of Judah and of one 
of the kings of Israel. As the former are first named, 
and only one of the latter named at all, one might be 
apt to think that he lived within the territories of 
Judah, and that his book has chiefly to do with the 
kingdom of Judah. But it is just the reverse. 


| While Judah is but occasionally referred to, the state 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of spiritual and evangelical truth to bring before our | 
readers that are peculiar to the Minor Prophets—and Judah in whose reign Hosea prophesied is, that as a 
rich beyond almost anything in those which we call | true prophet of the Lord he recognised in the king- 
the Major—that some will think the comparison be- | dom of Judah the only rightly-constituted portion of 
tween them scarcely just, and at any rate not to be | the chosen seed, and the true dwelling-place of 


and fortunes of the kingdom of Israel constitute the 
predominant feature of this entire book ; and there 
can be little doubt that the place of his habitation 
and the scene of his ministry lay there. The real 
cause of the prominence assigned to those kings of 








~@ So Hengstenberg, Pusey, &e. t 2 Chron. xxiv 15 
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Jehovah in the midst of his people; that a corrupt 
priesthood and the golden calves constituted the stand- | 
ing and unpardonable sin of the kingdom of Israel ; 

that of all the kings of Israel only one was at once 


decidedly able and not very bad ; and that even he | 


(Jeroboam II.) sailed with the stream of apostasy 


which was eventually to prove the ruin of the whofe | 


State. 
We have said that of Hosea himself we know next 


to nothing; but we know much of the long period | 
When | 
he began to prophesy, the kingdom of Judah was, on | 


over which his prophetic ministry extended. 


the whole, in a sound condition, both religiously and 
morally. In the days of Ahaz, however, the grossest 
idolatry, with its attendant evils, was introduced by 
royal example ; and *‘ the Lord brought Judah low 
because of Ahaz, king of Israel ; for he made Judah 
naked, and transgressed sore against the Lord.” * As 
for the kingdom of Israel, under Jehu and his family 
—to whom, for his obedience to the Divine com- 
mand regarding Ahab and his house, it was promised 


that ‘his children of the fourth generation should sit | 


on the throne of Israel” +— its prosperity was con- 


siderable, and its degeneracy comparatively slow, up | 


to the reign of Jeroboam II., who was an able and 
vigorous sovereign ; and under him, as predicted by 
Jonah, who flourished in his reign, some lost territory 


was recovered, and, in spite of provocations, merited | 


judgments were mercifully delayed. { But after his 
death an interregnum occurred, extending to eleven 


years,§ during which anarchy and misrule appear to | 
have fearfully accelerated the downfall of the king- | 


dom. At the close of that period, Zachariah, Jero- 
boam’s son, ascended the throne, but reigned only six 
months ; and with him the promise to Jehu expired. || 
Henceforward, violence, bloodshed, and every moral 
iniquity reigning unchecked, the kingdom at length 
fell, self-destroyed and God-abandoned. 
kingdom the Lord sent prophets, “rising up early 
and sending them,” 
was among the earliest, so was his voice permitted to 
cry aloud in the ears of that incorrigible people for a 
length of time remarkable in itself, but truly marvel- 
lous considering the ill-success of his labours. 

III. The structure and the scope of the book are ex- 
tremely simple. The whole prophetic portion of it 
is hung upon Two SYMBOLIC acTIoNs which the pro- 
phet was Divinely commanded to perform.: The one 
of these is recorded in the first chapter, and the other 
in the third: the prophecies of the second chapter 
are but the prophetic application of the former action 
—eouched in the rhythmic style so common in pro- 
phecy and in language highly figurative ; while the 
prophecies of the fourth and following chapters to the 
end are but the prophetic application of the second 
action—and generally of both. 


These two symbolic actions, which we shall now | 


describe, involve some difficulties ; the question being, 
whether they are to be understood literally or figura- 
tively, and even if figuratively, how so. 
however, though it has divided the ablest and soberest 


interpreters, does not in the least affect the prophetic | 








* 2 Chron. xxviii. 19. 1 2 Kings x. 30, 


§ Compare 2 Kings xv. 1, with ver. &. 


| 2 Kings xv. 11, 12. 


Yet to this | 


even to the last; and as Hosea | 


This question, | 


$ 2 Kings xiv. 25—27. 





| application of the actions referred to; and as the 

| discussion of it here would hardly consist with our 
| object in these papers and their proposed extent, 
| we must content ourselves with having simply stated 
it. 
| In the first symbolic action the prophet is com- 
manded to unite himself in marriage with a woman 
| previously unchaste, to symbolise Jehovah’s marriage- 
union with Israel, before unholy.* Children of like 
character are associated with her in this command,+ 
implying that the offspring of this marriage would 
follow the ill-example of their mother; and this 
to symbolise the covenant-people, as manifesting from 
age to age the same heart-estrangement from God as 
when first united to Him, The prophet accordingly 
takes ‘‘Gomer the daughter of Diblaim,” and by her 
he has a son, whom he-is instructed to call ** Jezreel ” 
(meaning, in the first instance, ‘God will scatter ’).t 
A daughter is next born to him, whom he is required 
to call ‘* Lo-Ruhamah” (‘ unpitied,’? or, as in Rom. 
ix. 25, ‘* unbeloved ”), § and then a son, to whom he 
is ordered to give the name of ‘ Lo-Ammi” (‘ Not- 
| my-people’).|| 

Sach, then, was the first symbolic action; the 
names of the three children of this marriage expres- 
sing in a single word, the calamities which were to 
befall the people of Israel for conjugal infidelity to 
their glorious Husband. From these calamities, how- 
ever, the kingdom of Judah is expressly and emphati- 
cally excepted ; 1 the kingdom of Israel being the sole 
object of the symbolised and predicted disasters of the 
first chapter. Yet even this kingdom—organised 
though it was on a false foundation from the first, 
proceeding as it did from bad to worse, and when at 
length broken up, never to be reconstructed—so far 
from being wholly abandoned, has in the sequel of 
this chapter a glorious future held out to it: along 
with Judah it is to become not only one nation in 
covenant with God, but as such is to be in a higher 
condition and nearer relation to Him than before—in 
number also, as the sand of the sea.** 

In the second chapter all this is taken up afresh, 
and expatiated on in a new form. Preserving the 
| figures of the first chapter, Jehovah, as a dishonoured 
| Husband, pleads most meltingly with Israel as an 

unfaithful wife ; depicting in terms the most vivid her 
ingratitude and baseness, and forewarning her of the 
fruits of such conduct which awaited her, but follow- 
ing up this with a lively representation of the methods 
by which He would eventually allure her back to her 
long-slighted Husband, renew the nuptial covenant 
with her, and make her more honoured and fruitful 
than ever. The language of this latter part of the 
_ chaptertt has a soft beauty, a tender pathos, a loving, 
winning strain which reaches its climax in the last 
words of it, and is not exceeded by anything in the 
Major Prophets. 

The second symbolic action—recorded in the third 

| chapter—is manifestly but a new phase and a further 
stage of the first. The woman whom now the prophet 
is commanded to go *‘ yet’ (or “* again” {f) to love—an 





* “ Go take unto thee a wife of wheeators, ch, i. 2. 
+ ‘And children of whoredoms.” Ch. i. , 4. § Ch. i. 6. 
|| Ch. i. 8, 9. J Ch. i, 7. Yh. i. 10, 11. 


tt Ch. ii, 14—23. tt Ty. 
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unfaithful yet beloved wife—is evidently no other | 
than his own wife, Gomer, who had dealt treacher- | 
ously by him, her only lawful husband ; and had, it 
seems, joined herself to another. Accordingly he 
purchased her for fifteen pieces (or shekels) of silver | 
just half the worth of a slave*) and an homer and a 
half of barley (which was somewhere about the allow- 
ance of aslave), and said to her, ‘* Thou shalt abide for 
me many days ; thou shalt not play the harlot, and shalt 
not be for another man ; so shall Ialso be for thee.” ¢ 
As the first symbolic action had been explained in 
the first chapter, immediately after the command to 
perform it, so now is the second symbolic action in- | 
terpreted in the sequel of this third chapter ; and this | 
interpretation is so remarkable that we must give it in 
fall: ‘‘ For the children of Israel shall abide many 
days without a king, and without a prince, and without | 
asacrifice, and without an image, and withoutan ephod, 
and without teraphim. Afterward shall the children 
of Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, and 


» David their king ; and shall fear the Lord and his 


goodness in the latter days.” { How singularly clear, 
how comprehensive, and how minute in its details is this 
prediction—equalling, in these respects, anything to 
be found in the Major Prophets. Observe (1) the 
party intended—‘‘ the children of Israel,” meaning 
here specifically the Ten Tribes ; although other pre- 
dictions put it beyond doubt that the whole chosen 
nation must have been in the Divine view. (2) The 
desolation to come on them ;: they were to be without 
any civil government of their own—‘‘king” or 
“prince ;” without their own instituted worship, | 
having no ‘‘sacrifice,” which was the very. soul of it ; 
and yet equally far from idolatrous worship, having no 
“image :” in a word, far from any distinctive features | 
either of a pure or of a corrupted worship—no ‘‘ephod ”’ 
(part of the high-priest’s dress), yet no ‘‘teraphim” (or 
household gods), which as small remnants of idolatry 
were long clung to in the chosen family from the days 
of Rachel. (3) The duration of this judicial desolation 
—they were to “abide (‘dwell’ or ‘remain’ §) many 
days,” or ‘for long period,’ in this state. (4) The re- 
turn: *‘ Afterward,” they are to ‘‘ return and seek Je- 
hovah their God, and David their King.” As ‘‘ David” 
here cannot possibly mean the literal son of Jesse, 
raised from the dead, so neither can any descendant of 
his save One be meant, ‘ to whom was to be given the | 
throne of his father David, and who was to reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever,” in other words, the 
King Messiah ; as will be evident by a glance at all the | 
similar predictions of the Old Testament.|| But this | 





* Exod. xxi. 32. 
+ Ch. iii. 1—8. Two things put it beyond doubt that the action | 
described is not the taking of any other woman to wife, but the | 
restoration of his own only wife, Gomer, who had faithlessly left him | 
to join herself to another man. (1) It is Israel that is symbolised in 
both actions—Israel first faithless to Jehovah, and afterwards in | 
infinite grace and tenderness received back into conj relation and 
affection ; and if so, to command the prophet to take to himself another | 
= altogether, would have been to exhibit and teach a totally dif- | 
nt thing from that intended. (2) The prophet is not bidden “‘take 
to him ”’ this person—the usual phrase for marriage, as in ver. 2—but | 
;,love” her: and she is described as one “beloved by a friend” or | 
~ yo ;” in other words, a married woman whose husband 
loved her, though she at this time was ‘‘ an adulteress.” This clearly 
points to his own beloved but treacherous wife. In this view of the 
second symbolic action all good interpreters concur, 


t Ch. iii. 4, 5. § (aw | 


| Such as Isaiah ix. 6,7; lv.3,4; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; xxx. 9; Ezek. | 
Xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 24, 25. 





fixes definitely (5) the period of return: it is to be 
after the promised Messiah has come, since the children 
of Israel are to “‘ seek ” (that is, to recognise and em- 
brace) Him. But this is put beyond doubt by the 
last words of the prediction, ‘*in the latter days,” * a 
phrase which both Jewish and Christian expositors un- 
derstand to mean ‘in Messiah’s days,’ or ‘under 
the Messianic economy.’ (6) The wondrous ‘‘ good- 
ness,” or (in New Testament phrase) the grace dis- 
played, not only in leading them to “seek the Lord 
their God,” and the great Seed of ‘* David their King,” 
after so long a period of estrangement, but in wel- 
coming them back when they do thus penitently and 
believingly return :—‘‘and they shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness in the latter days ; ” in other words, they 
shall stand in admiring awe of the affecting welcome 
they receive from their long slighted and glorious 
Husband. 

Such is this astonishing prediction, of which who 
can mistake the fulfilment? Even the Jewish com- 
mentators bear witness to it, so far as it is possible for 
them to go. Thus David Kimchi: ‘ And these (pre- 
dicted ‘*many days”) are the days of our captivity ; for 
we have neither king nor prince of Israel, but are 
under the rule of the nations, even under the rule of 
their kings and princes.” That they are under no civil 
government of their own, enjoying no national inde- 
pendence in any part of the world, is manifest enough. 
That they have no “‘sacrifice”—-wanting what was 
essential to it, an altar in ‘‘ the place which God chose 
to put his name there ”—is equally manifest, and 
admitted by themselves, And as to idolatry, every 
one knows how far they are from it, and how they 
abhor whatever has the look of it. Ina word, that 
this most anomalous state of things has lasted ‘‘ many 
days,” now, indeed, approaching to two thousand years, 
while yet their nationality is undissolved, and their 
numbers about as great as ever—a thing unprecedented 
in the history and life of nations—this also is notorious. 
But if the predicted desolation has been so fully and 
so transparently realized, shall not the predicted 
recovery become equally so? So we are positively 
assured, in Romans xi. 25—32 ; 2 Cor. iii, 16, 

Such, now, are the two symbolic actions on which, 
as we have said, the whole prophetic portion of this 
book is hung. The sense of each of these actions is 
first expressed in prose, in the same chapter in which 
the action is related, and immediately following on the 
action ; and then that sense is dwelt on in poetry, in 
every variety of thought and language : that of the 
first action in the second chapter, and that of both 
the first and the second actions (the second 
being but a further stage of the first) through- 
out all the eleven chapters which constitute the sequel 
and bulk of the book—ch. iv. to the end. Is there 
any one of the prophetic books whose structure is 
more simple, and whose matter is more systematically 
arranged than this ? 


IV. Judah and Israel, how regarded in this book. — 
We have said that the northern kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, (variously called ‘ Israel,” “the children of 
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Israel,” * ‘the house of Israel,” + ‘the tribes of 
Israel,” and ‘‘Ephraim”) is the party primarily in 
view, and for the most part directly addressed 
throughout this book; whereas the southern king- 
dom of Judah and Benjamin (called ‘* Judah,” 
‘‘the house of Judah,” ‘‘ Benjamin,” also ‘‘ Gibeah ” 
and * Ramah,” which were in Benjamin{) is but oc- 
casionally referred to. But the kind of reference 
which is made is so remarkable, that—next to the two 
symbolic actions already described and explained—it 
furnishes the principal key to the whole subject-matter 
of this prophetic book. What, then, is it? Five 
distinct stages in the history of the kingdom of Judah 
may, we think, be traced in this book: first, one of 
contrast with the kingdom of Israel ; next, of identity 
with it—as in sin, so in punishment ; then, of restora- 
tion—by itself, or without Israel ; after that, of com- 


munity with Israel in ruin and wretchedness, under | 


the desolating vengeance of their common covenant 
God ; and finally, of a common and enduring recovery 
in the latter days. Let us look at this. 

First, we find Judah held forth in contrast with the 
kingdom of Israel. In the northern kingdom, the 
golden calves and the corrupt priesthood, on which its 
whole ecclesiastical system was built, had wrought 
their natural effects ; leading from constructive to 
naked idolatry, and to forms of it more and more un- 
blushing, accompanied (as usual in such cases) with 
every sort of licentiousness. But at the time when 
the prophet was depicting this state of things—in 
ch. iv.—we find him pausing and turning for a mo- 
ment from Israel to Judah, to caution that kingdom 
not to slide into such abominations ; implying, surely, 
that up to that time the southern kingdom had not 
come that length :—‘“ Though thou, Israel, play the 
harlot, yet let not Judah offend; and come not ye 
unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven, nor swear, 
the Lord liveth.” § Gilgal was associated with all 
that was bright in the early history of the whole 
nation ;|| Bethel was richer still in sacred associations ; 
but these places were prostituted in the kingdom of 
Israel in a way fitted to draw down the vengeance of 
their covenant-God—Jeroboam availing himself of 
these sacred associations to throw a species of sanctity 
over his corrupted worship. Hence ‘‘ Bethel” is here 
branded with the name (rather, the nickname) of 
** Beth-aven” (or ‘house of vanity’) ; 7 and Judah 
- is warned to keep away from such polluting places, 
and not even to swear there, ‘* The Lord liveth ”—a 





* Ch. v. 1. + Ch. v. 9. t Ch. v. 8. § Ch. iv. 15. 

|| At G@.lgal they first encamped, when, after crossing the Jordan, 
they found themselves for the first time in the promised land (Josh. 
x. 19, 20). At Gilgal Joshua caused the rite of Circumcision to be 
performed upon all the males born since the Exodus (Josh. v. 2—9), 
and the ordinance of the Passover to be celebrated for the first time 
since they left Egypt (v. 10); by these two great distinctive rites 
sealing afresh to the whole nation, publicly and solemnly, their cove- 
nant existence and sacred character “‘in the Lord’s land.” At Gi'gal 
Joshua had the head-quarters of his army during his protracted wars 
with the Canaanites (Josh. ix.6; x. 6—9, 43; xiv. 6). At Gilgal 
Samuel was wont to sacrifice “before the Lord” (1 Sam. x. 8, &c.). 
At Gilgal, in presence of all the people, did that great prophet make 


Saul king “‘ before the Lord” (1 Sam. xi. 14, 15). And after that whole | 


neighbourhood had been overrun with idolatry, we find Elisha and 
a school of the prophets established at Gilgal, as if to provide some 
counteractive to the growing degeneracy of which this had become 
one of the two great centres. See ch. ix. 15. 

“] There was such a place as “Bethaven,” quite close to Bethel 
(Josh, vii. 2); but that o: suggested the giving of this sarcastic 
name to Bethel (as will be p on comparing ch. x. 15 with v. 5). 


thing allowable elsewhere *—because that would be 
such a mixture of the true and the false in religion, 
the pure and the impure in worship, as the Lord 
abhors,t and would certainly issue in their copying 
the example and sharing in the impending doom of 
Israel. Up, then, to the time depicted in ch. iy, 
Judah was comparatively pure, and so is held forth in 





contrast with Israel. 
To this period of the comparative purity of Judah, as 
compared with Israel, we refer the following touching 
| complaint against both for their fickleness: ‘0 
| Ephraim, what shall 1 do unto thee? O Judah, 
what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness is as a 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away” 
| (ch. vi. 4). But this comparative purity of Judah, 
| by contrast with Israel, once more reappears, in the 
| last verse of ch. xi., and first two verses of ch. xii, 
‘¢ Ephraim compasseth me about with lies, and the 
house of Israel with deceit: but Judah yet ruleth 
| with God, and is faithful with (mot “‘the saints,” 
but) the Holy One. { Ephraim feedeth on wind.... 
The Lord also hath a controversy with Judah.” 

If these references to Judah be well founded, it will 
follow that we are not to expect any regular historical 
sequence in the prophecies of this book, but that they 
sometimes overlap each other. 

Thus, then, we have seen Judah comparatively un- 
corrupted, but warned of its danger and cautioned 
| against following the ill-example of its northern neigh- 
| bour. Alas! the warning was not heeded, and from 
| its first condition—of contrast with Israel—we are 
| now to see it. 
| Secondly, in identity with Israel—as in sin, so in 
| punishment. ‘‘Therefore shall Israel and [its royal 
| tribe] Ephraim fall in their iniquity; Judah also 

shall fall with them. .. . He hath withdrawn Himself 
from them. . . . The princes of Judah were like 
| them that remove the bound [breaking down barriers, 
| religious and moral]... . Therefore will I be unto 
Ephraim as a moth, and to the house of Judah 
| as rottenness for, rather, ‘as a worm’|”... and 
| 80 on; Israel and Judah alternating as objects of 
Divine displeasure and coming judgment.§ Yet very 
| different was to be the fate of the two kingdoms. 
| Indeed, since in point of fact the captivity of the 
| one kingdom was turned after seventy years, while that 
| of the other never was, it would have seemed strange 
| if no trace of such difference could be discovered in 
this book. But, 
| Thirdly, the kingdom of Judah is held forth in a 

state of solitary restoration from captivity, in express 
| contradistinction from the fate of Israel—in ch. vi. 11 ; 
| ** Also, O Judah, He hath set an harvest for thee, 
} 





when I [have] returned [or ‘in my returning ’] the 
captivity of my people.” || Judah’s captivity, then, 





~* Deut. x. 20; Jer. ii 2 t Zeph. i. 5. 

t The same plural form (EWI?) is used of Gop in Josh, xxiv, 19; 
| Prov. ix. 10; xxx.8; and the parallelism and whole scope of the 
| verse shows that this is the meaning here. 

§ Ch. v. 5, 6, 12, 


i} DAW} We are quite aware that the word “ harvest” here is 


| taken by some expositorsin a.bad sense—of coming judgment upon 
Judah, and Henderson contends that the word “harvest” is never 
| used figuratively in Scripture but in a bad sense. Others go to the 
| opposite extreme, maintaining that it is never so used, but is always 
| meant in a good sense. But the sense in such case must be deter- 
mined by the whole phraseology of the passage where it occurs, In 
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was to be turned, but by itself. Though its people | 


had gone a great way in the same direction with their 
northern brethren, they neither, like them, subverted 
the foundations on which God had established the 
worship of his covenant people, nor did they (at least 
for any length of time) plunge so deeply into idolatry 
_and vice; and above all, since the Lord had said, 
David my servant shall have a light alway before 
mein Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen to put 
my name there ;” * therefore “the Lord would not 
destroy the house of David, because of the covenant 


that He had made with David.” + So Judah behoved | 


to be restored to the land of promise, and to be in 
full standing until the *‘ Seed should come” of them ; 
for to them now alone “ pertained the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 


and the service of God, and the promises, and of | 


them as concerning the flesh Crist was To comE.” t 
For these reasons a marked difference between the 
fate of the two kingdoms, in exact correspondence 
with the facts of their history, is here announced. 
But anon this difference is lost ; and, 

Fourthly, in this book we find all distinction 
between these two kingdoms, in ruin and wretched- 
ness, somehow again obliterated. How this was to be, 
only events could have shown. Only when Jerusalem 
was captured by the Romans, the second temple 
demolished, the whole national polity broken up, and 
the people dispersed, could it have been clearly seen 
how both divisions of the family of Abraham were to 
be involved in one common ruin and wretchedness, 
of seemingly unending duration. 
no part of Hosea’s commission to indicate the mode 
in which this awful calamity was to occur, the thing 
itself is not only portrayed, but made the burden of 


a large part of his book, and that with all the liveliest | 


and most varied imagery. Instead, therefore, of 
staying to give examples of what is to be met with 
in almost every chapter, § we hasten to the last con- 
dition in which Israel and Judah are held forth to us 
in this prophetic book. 

Fifthly, in a state of enduring restoration in com- 
mon, as the whole seed of Abraham, under Messiah, 
and in the latter days. As this is by far the most 


important disclosure of the book, it will bear to be | 


opened up a little more in detail. 

At the close of the very first chapter we found this 
announced, with a clearness of naked prose which is 
not to be looked for in the poetical filling up of it in 
the second chapter. There it is held forth as God’s 
ultimate purpose towards the chosen seed, whither 
all His previous procedure pointed. After predict- 
ing their excision—so that they should no more be 
- called His people, nor He their God (v. 9), he adds, 
“Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be as 





Joel iii. 13, the figure certainly denotes judgment; while in 1 Cor, 

Xv. 20, 23, it just as certainly is meant in a good sense (of the resur- 

rection of Christ and the saints.) Now since in our passage the 

ms ” is not only set ‘‘for Judah,” but is to consist in God's 
turning the captivity of his people,” and as this is invariably spoken 

of, not as jpigment, but as mercy, and unmixed mercy, we can have 

no doubt of this being the true sense of our verse; and so Dr. Pusey 

and other good interpreters expound it. 

Kings xi. 36. + 2Chron. xxi. 7. t Rom. ix. 4, 5, 

$ See among many other examples, ch. x. 11, where Ephraim and 


* 
~ 
ta) 


"Judah are alike depicted (in agricultural imagery) as noble animals, | 
e to go under the 


but, because they refused God’s easy yoke, m 
yoke fi A = tyranny, doing the drudgery of other nations. 


But though it was | 





the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured or 
numbered ; and it shall come to pass that in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, 
there it shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of 
the living God. Then shall the children of Jupau and 
the children of Israxt be gathered together, and 
appoint themselves one head, and they shall come up 
out of the land [of their dispersion], for great shall be 
the day of Jezreel.” * 

The corresponding announcement—in equally defi- 
nite, naked prose—occurs, as we have seen, at the 
close of the third chapter ; where, after predicting the 
‘many days” during which they were to “abide” 
without any national independence, without the 
observance of their proper religious services, and yet 
without lapsing into any species of idolatry—alike 
without the comfort of the true and the guilt of a false 
worship—the prophet adds: ‘* Afterward shall the 
children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king; and shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness in the latter days.” + As the former of 
these announcements fixes the fulfilment, by the very 
terms of it, to a period which has not yet arrived, 
so the latter fixes it to the Messianic economy, or 
Gospel times generally, and to the ‘latter days.” 
Now, though in the language of the New Testament 
these mean generally the days of the Gospel,t yet 
there we find these latter or last days of the Gospel 
themselves subdivided, anl “latter times” and 


| ‘last days” even of this dispensation spoken of.§ 


Seeing, then, that the predicted return and re-union 
of Israel and Judah have not yet been realised, we 
can have no doubt that ‘“‘the latter days” to 
which our prophet fixes these great events, though 
generally denoting the Messianic ‘economy under 
which we now live, have more specific reference to the 
‘* times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord ” 


| when the great Messianic predictions of the Old 


Testament will have their complete fulfilment. 
Passing by the lovely pootic representation, in the 

second chapter, of the way in which Israel (with special 

reference to the defections of the northern kingdom) 


| is to be allured back, as a faithless wife to her glorious 


Husband, and the transporting effect of this—as if the 
very heavens and the earth would feel and respond to 
it—let us observe another picture of it, At the close 
of ch. v., the Lord having said, ‘‘I will go and re- 
turn to my place till they acknowledge their offence 
and seek my face,”—that is, both Israel and Judah, 
who, as we have seen, are both specified repeatedly in 
the preceding verses—and having added, ‘‘in their 
affliction they will seek me early,”|| the prophet sees 
them lovingly inviting each other—the very parties that 
had so long been at enmity with each other—to return 
to their common Lord, with the assurance that, as He 
had crushed them so sore and so long, so, when thus 


| graciously inviting them back, He would, without 


doubt, show His love to them: ‘* Come and let us re- 


| turn unto the Lord ; for He hath torn, and He will 
| heal us; He hath smitten, aud He will bind us up. 
| After two days He will revive us ; in the third day He 





* Ch. i. 9—11. + Ch. iii. 4, 5. 
t See Acts ii. 16, 17; 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. i. 2, ix. 26. 
§ 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1. 


| Ch. v. 15. 
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will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight.”* For 
a protracted period—two days out of three—-they were 
both of them to be both religiously and nationally dead ; 
but at length—in the third day—God would put life 
into them, both spiritually and nationally, and in 
both senses they should live in His sight. In point of 
fact, He who is “the resurrection and the life,” both 
spiritual and corporeal, was ‘‘ after two days revived,” 
and in the third day God ‘raised Him up,” and He 
“lived in His sight.” Even so, the figurative resus- 
citation of all Israel will be on the same principle ; 
and if anything were wanting to show that the period 
here referred to as respects the whole house of Israel, 
is yet future, the words which immediately follow, 
ought surely to suffice: ‘Then shall we know if we 
follow on”—rather, “ Then shall we know, we shall 
follow on—to know the Lord : His going forth is pre- 
pared as the morning; and He shall come unto us 
as the rain, as the latter and former rain unto the 
earth,” + 

What reader will not see in this tacit intimation of 
the Lord that Israel and Judah will ‘in their affliction 
seek Him early,” and in their invitation to each other 
(when that affliction has “ wrought its perfect work ”’) 
to return together to their long-slighted Lord—who 
can fail to see here but an anticipation of the final 
chapter of this book? That most beautiful chapter 
—than which nothing more attractive is to be found 
within the whole volume of Old Testament prophecy— 
opens with a tender entreaty, on the part of the Lord 
Himself, to return to the Lord as their God, and the 
very words in which such return would be fittingly 
expressed are condescendingly given them. Such 
return being supposed, the glad welcome is next ex- 
pressed from the mouth of the Lord Himself: His 
anger being for ever past, and their backsliding all 
healed, His love is free to go forth to them unre- 
strained ; Israel becomes beauteous as the lily, and in 
his recovered state rooted like the cedars of Lebanon ; 
he is fragrant as aromatics, fruitful as grain, and rich 
as the choicest wines; he rejoices to part for ever 
from idols ; his God hears him bidding them adieu, 
and observes his altered demeanour: and while 
Ephraim says, in the consciousness of the change, I 
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am like an evergreen, Jehovah, assenting to this, yet 
reminds him, ‘ From Me is thy fruit found.” 

| As this closes the prophetic contents of the book, 
| the prophet—who doubtless had often and long 
studied them himself,* and found them full of all that 
was weighty, wise, and precious—summons all who 
would be wise, and walk in safe and pleasant places, 
to study and ponder them too: ‘“ Who is wise, 
and he shall understand these things? prudent, and 
he shall know them? for the ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them: but the 
transgressors shall fall therein.” 


Here we must close our remarks on this first of the 
Minor Prophets, our space—not our matter certainly 
—being exhausted. Some would expect that the sub- 
lime apostrophe to ‘*‘ death” and ‘* the grave” (Sheol, 
Hades) in ch. xiii, 14—of which the apostle makes such 
beautiful use in a still more sublime chapter (1 Cor. xv.) 
on the resurrection—should have engaged some atten- 
tion. The remarkable words, too, of ch. xi, 1— 
‘*When Israel was a child, then [loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt ”—should perhaps have engaged 
some attention ; if only to trace again the analogy 
between the facts of Israel’s history and that of Israel’s 
Christ, which we have already had occasion to observe 
inch. vi 2. Nor are these the only topics which might 
have tempted us unduly to extend this paper. The 
marriage relation of Jehovah to his people, in its varied 
conditions, which constitutes the burden of this book, 
which identifies it with the most tender passages of 
the book of Jeremiah, which is celebrated in that 
nuptial and Messianic Psalm, the forty-fifth, and 
which is taken up by our Lord as realized and sub- 
stantiated in his own person (serving Himself Heir to 
all the nuptial relations of Jehovah to His people)t— 
this is a topic which might well have allured us into 
undue length. But we have written enough, we trust, 
to show how richly the close study of this book will re- 
| ward the devout student of God’s word, and perhaps 
encourage him to think that on the rest of the Minor 
Prophets we may have something to say, not un- 
worthy the attention of at least ordinary readers. 

Davin Brown. 
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‘ BY THE VERY REV. DEAN RAMSAY, EDINBURGH. 


My Drar Frienp,—I was much gratified to learn 
that you and your excellent lady had determined to 
take a district for visiting the poor people in your 
neighbourhood. It is a gracious resolution, and I am 
confident that you both feel you are about to under- 
take a Christian work. I think such a work forms a 
most suitable occupation for a young couple at the out- 
set of life. Perhaps the circumstance of your being so 


entirely volunteers may give an impression to your 


communications of a favourable character, somewhat 





* Ch. vi. 1, 2. 

t Ch. vi. 3. What follows is entirely a new prophecy, having no 
dependence upon what precedes, and relates, as we think and have 
already said, to the very earliest period of the prophet’s ministry. 





different from those of a clergyman, or of a paid 
missionary. I trust God will bless you in the good 
| work, and make it both an improvement and strength 
to your own spiritual life, as well as a benefit and 
a teaching to many ignorant and ill-doing persons, 
who, alas! are too easily found wandering in the 
paths of error and of self-delusion, You pay me 
the compliment of asking for some advice and di- 
| rection in this matter. I wish I wére able to be of 
| use to you, or that I could hope to strengthen your 
| hand and comfort your heart in performance of a duty 


- 





| * See 1 Peter i. 10—12. + See Matt. xxii. 2. 
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so useful and so blessed. _I will, however, most gladly _ 


give you the results of such experience and such informa- 
tionasIcancommand. My remarks, I would premise, 
will have reference to the work of visiting poor and ig- 
norant and neglected people by any Christian man 
or woman, who, with talents and experience however 
limited, simply desires todo good. I donot pretend to 
fathom the depths of a great and extended home mis- 
sionary enterprise, or toenter upon the general principles 
of that vast question—the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of our home population ; nor do I profess to in- 
struct the clergy in this great department of their 
pastoral and ministerial duty. I write of direct personal, 
friendly, and religious intercourse between any visitor 
and a family or an individual. I desire simply to 
give some hints and suggestions which may not be 
without their use in directing Christian people who 
are kindly disposed towards those whom they visit in 


their habitations of misery and poverty, and who have | 


no object for their visitations except the high and 
holy motive of improving the position of the visitors, 
of making them better acquainted with a Saviour’s 
work, and of feeling more deeply a Saviour’s love ; in 
short, of promoting their social and spiritual well- 
being. 


details connected with the practical district visitor’s 


trast of riches with poverty, of high place with lowly 
condition. Thus mankind are socially divided into 
sections and formed into distinct classes. It is the 
part of the man of benevolence, of the philanthropist, 
of the Christian, to bridge over this chasm, and to bring 
about a more healthy intercourse between the rich and 
the poor. 

The wealthier and more cultivated portion of man- 
kind can much benefit their brethren who are less 
favoured with the gifts of Providence than themselves, 
whilst the advantages will be reciprocal. The visitor 
will find many lessons connected with human nature to 
be learned in the course of his ministrations, and, like 
all works and offices of mercy, such visitations of kind- 
ness will be twice blessed—blessed to the visited and 
blessed to the visitor. It is evident from many passages 
of Holy Scripture how much this intercourse is in ac- 
cordance with the arrangements of the economy of the 
world, and how consonant with the will and purpose 
of the Divine commands. Thus we are assured that 
to give opportunity and occasion for this intercourse, 
‘*the poor shall never cease out of the land,” and in 
the passage of St. Matthew, wherein it is described 
whom the Lord Jesus will place on his right hand at 


_ the last great day, those will be included as blessed of 
Before proceeding, however, to consider any of the | 


ordinary course, let me say a word on the question of | 


district visitation generally, as involving a great moral 
duty, and as embodying a great principle both of the 
believer’s own life, and of his obligations to society. 
It is a Christian work, recognised by the law of Christ. 
Tn fact, amongst those whom the Saviour names as 
being accepted at the last day, and who will be invited 
as the ‘‘ blessed of the Father” to inherit the kingdom 
of Heaven,—amongst those very brethren to whom 


’ good and kindly acts may be done which will be ac- 


cepted as if done to Himself—Jesus enumerates the 


the Father to whom in the name of his suffering and 


relieved brethren he will be enabled to say : “‘I was 


sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” Such intercourse and such visitations you 


| Should be fully determined, are on your part, for pur- 


sick and outcasts from society, whom Christians are to | 
| district visitor and for awakening zeal to perform the 


make objects of their kind and charitable attention. 
Nor is there wanting in Holy Writ a full testimony to 
the value and the beauty of this friendly and Christian 
intercourse with the suffering brethren of humanity. 
The prophet Isaiah evidently refers to such an office 
in the passage which so vividly describes the duties of 
a godly man, and amongst these he enumerates that 
hg “hides not himself from his own flesh,” i.e., he 
communicates kindly with his fellow-creatures. The 
patriarch Job was not satisfied with the cases of dis- 
tress which were pressed upon his notice, but ‘the 
cause which he knew not, he searched out.” And 
even still more directly does the Apostle James 
‘refer to the same subject when he defines ‘‘ pure 
Teligion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction.” 
It can hardly be a matter of wonder that such duty 
be recommended by the word of Scripture. 
Before God all men are upon the same footing. In 
his sight there can be no respect of persons, because 
the souls of all men are in his sight of equal value, for 
all are immortal. But the various events of life, and 
the different talents and dispositions of mankind, tend 
to the formation and permanency of the ordinary con- 


poses of improvement and of grace and merey. When 
you enter the chamber of poverty, disease, and vice, 
however low and degraded be the characters you 
visit, however sunk in social and moral degradation 
be the scene you witness, still you will ever bear in 
mind the worth of the souls with whom you are 
brought in contact. You will remember that their 
spirits are immortal as your own, And I do not know 
a better mode of preparing the mind for the office of a 


work than to go forth under strong impression of the 
great objects which such visits would attain were they 
to aid the salvation of a soul from the contamination 
that surrounds it in the dens of iniquity which we find 
in our large towns, and even too often in our rural dis- 
tricts. We should estimate the worth of the human 
beings we there meet with, not as they appear in the 
judgment of society, but as they are seen before God, 
who views all his creatures in reference to their re- 
demption and immortality. We go forth to visit 
those who have souls to be saved, and the safety of 
whose souls makes the angels rejoice. On such occa- 
sions we might with advantage recall the eloquent 
description of the value of every human soul before 
God, as drawn by a master of pulpit eloquence. Thus 
writes that great preacher, Robert Hall, on the subject 
of a lost soul :—‘‘ Where shall we find the tears fit to 
be wept at such a spectacle ;-or, could we realise the 
calamity in all its extent, what tokens of commi- 
seration and concern would be deemed equal to the 
oceasion? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his 
light, and the moon her brightness, to cover the 
ocean with mourning and the heavens with sac‘- 
cloth? Or were the whole fabric of nature to be- 
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come animated and vocal, could it be possible for 
her to utter a groan too deep or a cry too piercing 
to express the magnitude and extent of such a/| 
catastrophe ?” 


Having made these preliminary remarks as applicable | 


to the spirit with which the Christian goes forth 
amongst his poor outcast fellow-creatures, to visit their 
homes of sin and sorrow, we will now consider some 
of the circumstances connected with the mode or way 
in which the duties of visiting the poor should be 
practically conducted, and the external attitude which 
it is desirable should be assumed by those who enter 
the dwellings of the poor for benevolent and kind 
purposes. It is well known how much depends upon 
manner in the intercourse of human beings with each 
other. We see it in the concerns of daily life, and 
whether we term it address or tact, manner or bear- 
ing, its influence must always be considerable. In no 


case is this influence more manifest than in the inter- | 


course between the visitor and the visited, where the 
former comes with position in society, with education 
and intelligence, with Christian zeal and philanthropy 
to do some good to the class, of whom it has been 
said, ‘*the world is not their friend or the world’s 
law.” 
such visits are deprived of the good influence they 


‘ought to have had, simply from a fault of manner in | 
With the best intentions towards the | 


the visitor. 
visited, with liberal offers of help, and really with 
Christian zeal, and the most sincere desire to do good, 
many persons spoil all by a bad, ungainly manner 
and bearing towards those with whom they come into 
contact. They do not conciliate confidence, or gain 
the kindly feelings of those whom they address, whilst 
others who have at their (isposal far less abilities and 
far less means, are quite idolised by the suffering and 


the destitute ; they win the affections and liking of | 
A proud, distant, and | 


the hard and the sullen. 
haughty manner, it is quite manifest, must be most | 
injurious to the influence of a district visitor, and 
must keep his people away’ from him at arm’s-length. 
And yet, in this intercourse, we must not affect over- 


familiarity, nor attempt a system of doing away with | 


the influence of rank and relative position. Poor 


people have an acute sense of what ladies and gentle- | 


men ought to be ; and though they do not like hauteur, 
they do not feel comfortable under a manner that affects 
equality with their own. Their intelligence suggests 
it is not natural that there should be such con- 
descension. I recollect, when in Somerset, knowing 
a neighbouring curate who made this mistake. 
spoke to his farmers in language like their own, and 
sought to ingratiate himself by using their manners 
and phrases in his bearing and conversation. But it 
did not answer. His parishioners did not like it, and 
one of the farmers in speaking of this curate said of 
him, ‘‘ He were a worthy man in his way, sur, were 
Mr. Williams; but then,” he added, ‘‘you know, 
sur, he warn’t much betier than ourselves,” It 
may scem a trivial matter to mention—(but trivial | 
matters are often of much consequence in life)—that 
1 would always sit down in the house I visited when | 
the occupants asked me to do so. I have often 


thought it was a fine remark of Dr. Chalmers that an 





But then how often has it happened that | 


He | 


| advantage gained in visiting the poor man, was that 
| for the time you invested him with the dignity of a 

host—you are under his roof, you are as it were his 
| guest, and a friendly relation is thus at once estab- 
lished between the two parties, which, perhaps, may 
render the visited more disposed to listen favourably 
to the words of the visitor. It is very important, 
therefore, in exercising the functions of a Christian 
visitor, that it should be done in a kind and gracious 
manner. Better wait to be asked to sit down, and 
by all means endeavour to make your coming rather 
take the form of a friendly visitor coming in to have a 
conference, than that of a mere functionary coming in 
to make a declaration or deliver a message, and then 
to hasten away. For this purpose I would be dis- 
posed to say that, when you found them much occu- 
pied and engaged at dinner, or cleaning, or washing, 
you should propose to leave for the present and 
return at a time when they were less occupied, stating 
that you have a strong wish of gaining their undivided 
attention to the subject on which you desire to con- 
verse with them. This will tend to give your visit 
importance, and call forth their interest in the mission 
| on which you come. 

After all, the great secret of success in these visita- 
tions, or at any rate of success in securing attention 
and in gaining a hearing is, that those whom you 
visit should be persuaded of your sympathy with them, 
should believe that you come to visit them for their 
good, and that you desire their good. Nothing so 
surely wins the heart of man to his fellow-man asa 
feeling that he is the subject of their kind and friendly 
interest. It engages the coldest and conciliates the 
most prejudiced. The same feeling arises in those 
who have a sense of sympathy exercised towards 
others who are dear to them. It is said that the 
late Mrs. Fry, whose visitations to the outcast 
prisoners of Newgate were so successful, derived much 
of her influence from the kindness of her manner and 
the tender interest which she showed to the children. 
| These women had, to the best and most patient visitors, 
too often seemed to be quite unmanageable ; but her 
kindness to the children at once went to the hearts of 
those who were mothers, and gained them directly ; 
at the same time indirectly gaining upon others who — 
were persuaded by this act of sympathetic kindness 
how truly she was interested in them all. You will 
find here, I doubt not, the benefit of your having the 
assistance of your wife. In the intercourse with 
mothers and children the tact and delicacy of a female 
mind can discover points of interest which do not 
| occur to us, however ready and anxious we may be 

to gain their confidence. 

To the quality of sympathy with those you visit 

I should join the quality of earnestness. People soon 

find out whether you come to them in a mere per- 

| functory manner or in a real heartfelt desire to do 
| them good. Instead of perpetual lecturing or ex- 
planation, it would be good to mix up a more hearty 

personal exhortation, and to give a direct» pleading 

with your more general instruction, I have known 

kind and skilful visitors very successful in using such 

Lae “QO Janet (or O James), if you would 


| 


only do so and so, how glad you would make me! 
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‘but all of which claim attention, and are important | 


- matters, always some danger of a deceitful and even 
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How happy I should be to see you taking up these 
points we have been talking of. Do try and follow 
my advice,” &c. In regard to the subjects on which 
our intercourse should turn, I am quite of opinion | 
that it should include the whole duty of man, and | 
that you desire to do them good socially and morally, 

as well as religiously. Of course, religion, which is 
the most important of all questions, should hold the 
first place, and occupy the chief regard, in all our 
communings with our own spirits, and all our inter- | 
course with the souls of our fellow men. But what 
I mean is, that the visitor should do all he can for 
the general comfort and respectability of those he 
visits, That he should adapt his lessons to teach 
order, economy, cleanliness, saving habits, kind and 
civil language in their domestic and friendly inter- | 
course. Many other points connected with moral 
duty and propriety of conduct might be named which | 
are in some degree different from spiritual instruction, 





to be enforced. There is, in referring to worldly 
hypocritical attitude being adopted towards the visitor 
on the part of those who appear to look upon home 
missionary approaches merely as visits for inculcating 
religion, and for teaching religious lessons only. There 
is a temptation that the language of spiritual concern 
may be adopted with a view to curry favour as well 
as to gain spiritual advantage. A dear friend of mine, 
once one of the most active and most acute of district 
visitors in the Old Town, assured me she had found 
this incentive to seem interested in spiritual intercourse, 
and she told me that on one occasion she entered the 
house of a woman whom she suspected of adopting 
this tone. She found the house filthy, ill kept, and 
with indications which she did not like. But the poor 
woman at once began making her professions: ‘* Oh, 
Miss Fergusson, I have been much concerned about 
my poor soul since I saw you.” I asked her what | 
she replied to this, ‘‘ ‘Indeed,’ I said. ‘ Very well, | 
Janet, we’ll talk about your soul by-and-by ; I want | 
first to see about some things I told you of concerning | 
the body.’ ” 

The poor are often bad managers ; they are bad 
economists, and their condition and worldly state are 
often more uncomfortable than they need be. A 
judicious visitor, and especially a female visitor, may | 
often, through the wives, do a good deal in this way | 
for those who are visited ; and no one who has ex- | 
perience of their habits and tendencies can have failed | 
to see how important it is to join the objects of | 
social improvement with spiritual advancement. The | 
two should ever go hand in hand. ‘The husband | 
is more likely to turn his thoughts homewards when 
he is sure to find there a clean and well-ordered 
little household round his fireside ; whilst many a 
husband is driven to the public-house and its bad | 
associations by noisy children, and the dirt and dis- 
order which he knows he is sure to encounter at home, 
It is important then, I think, that in the home mis- 
sionary work, the visitor, at the same time that he in- | 
culeates the necessity of attention to the all-important 
concerns of eternity, should look also to improvement 
in the social habits and moral conduct of the families | 








who are visited. The two lines of instruction will go 
on together, and will help each other, that is, you 
will find that to introduce habits of order, cleanli- 
ness, and economy—in short, to improve their secular 
character, will greatly facilitate the endeavours you 
put forth to make them religious characters. Whilst, 
on the other hand, if you are at all successful in in- 
culcating the higher matters of Gospel knowledge of 
amendment of life and of eternal salvation through 
Christ, you will find your scholars more likely to 
take your instruction favourably on points connected 
with the proper conducting of the daily and the 
secular concerns of life. 

But as we hold it is essential to the full success of 
the home-visiting missionary work to take into ac- 
count the temporal habits and conduct of those who 


| are visited, so I am sure it is necessary that some 


interest should be taken in the temporal distresses 


| and privations under which they are suffering. It is 


vain to expect that those who are in an extreme 
state of destitution will give their full attention to 
your instructions as to their spiritual condition, if you 
seem to them quite indifferent about their temporal 
and pressing distress. I recollect hearing Dr. Guthrie 
tell of his visiting an old woman in extreme penury, 
and when he came to her bedside and spoke to her of 
her salvation, and proposed to pray with her and for 
her, she cried out, ‘* What’s the gude o’ talkin’ 
aboot my soul when I’m cauld an’ hungry ; I hae 
neither claes nor vittals.” And she spoke the feelings 
of human nature. Iam quite aware of the difficulty 
attached to this question. There may be excellent 
visitors, —visitors of much zeal and skill, who may 
not have it in their power to relieve the wants of the 
visited, even in palpable cases of urgent and pressing 
destitution. On the other hand, the missionary cha- 
racter may be too closely associated with the mere 
almoner’s office, and the poor may be encouraged to 
look more to what they can get than to what they 
may learn, and by such expectations they may become 
selfish and greedy, instead of being humbly desirous 
of religious guidance. Still I should hope that with 
alittle tact and discreet management both the dangers 
I have referred to may be avoided. For example, 
it would be right in cases where the visitor sees 
wants to which he cannot administer relief, that he 
should candidly acknowledge his poverty, and whilst 


_ he regrets that he has it not to give, at the same time 


might explain that though he came for spiritual pur- 
poses, he yet feels deeply and sincerely for their pri- 
vations. Some trifle in very extreme cases he might 
manage to give—a little bread or a little tea—never 
money. ‘Those visitors who have means at their dis- 
posal and whom the poor people know as having means, 
should be very cautious in their mode of making 
donations. Better, perhaps, yourselves to give useful 
articles of food or raiment than to send them ; at any 


_rate to give an order upon, your tradesmen for such 
| articles ; better pay their rent than to give money, 


which may be at once turned to a different use. 

But now we come to what we may very properly 
term the most important consideration of all those which 
are connected with the subject of district and home 
missionary work ; I mean the manner which will best 
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introduce, and most powerfully impress, great and 
solemn religious truth and motives upon those who 
have hitherto been ignorant or careless upon the 
subject. On this point, the great question I would 
suggest, is to make your appeal of a direct and prac- 
tical character. To make it assume the form of a 
home address which is to be felt, rather than of a 
statement which is to be decided by reason and argu- 
ment. In other words, I should say, let the repre- 
sentation laid before them take the personal, rather 
than the abstract, form. 
tion will follow ; you are to recollect that in regard to 


Gain the heart, and convic- | 





these persons you have not so much to teach a reli- | 


gious system, which shall be a mere exercise of their 
understanding, as to bring them to a loving Saviour, 
who should call forth their gratitude. 


| righteousness.” 
We are, per- | 


haps, all of us, whatever be our position and acquire- | 
nfents, too much disposed to make religion a matter | 


of argument, or reasoning, or discussion ; but to the 
ignorant, such a mode of presenting the subject can 
have little influence, and indeed must be a fatal mistake. 
Just bear in mind how the persons usually visited by 
the home missionary are situated, and then consider 
how they should be addressed. They have sinned— 
they have done evil—they have offended. But how 
have they offended ? not merely in a vague, general 
way against laws and commands, which the world 
told them they should obey, but they have offended 
against One who gave these laws, a great and a good 
Being—against a great Father, a: Father who loves 





them, and who would receive them to his favour | 


through the mediation of his Son, and who would 
receive them under his interposition even after all 
their terrible offence, their many grievous ‘sins. 
then, brings them under a direct personal relation to 
the Saviour, who has brought about this pardon and 
this reconciliation. 

You cannot dwell too long, or too minutely, on 


This, | 


the human character—the tender human feelings of | 


the man Christ Jesus. You have abundant passages 
to indicate the tenderness of his calling them, the 
willingness He has shown to receive them and to take 
them to the Father. The parable of the Prodigal Son, 


with all its detail of paternal tenderness, cannot be | 


made too prominent in such persuasion. Thus your 
desire is not so much to teach them a way of salva- 
tion as to lead them to resolve that they will them- 
selves actually ‘‘arise and go” to a Saviour—a Saviour 
who. calls them to Himself, who beseeches them to 


come to Him; a Saviour who would willingly be | 


at once a brother and a friend—pitying, good, and 
merciful. 

It is in some such manner as this that I would 
explain my meaning of urging personal and affec- 
tionate considerations in religious teaching, more than 
using reasoning ; I would add also, more than appeal- 
ing to their fears. Of course we must not, in urging 
the invitations of the Gospel, omit the threatenings 
of God’s word. St. Paul, indeed, used these threaten- 
ings when he wrote: ‘‘ Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” And it would not be deal- 
ing fairly with those whom we undertake to teach, 
were we to omit mention of those terror:, or incur 
the guilt of those against whom the great Apostle gives 





this solemn warning : ‘‘ Let no man deceive you with 
vain words, for because of these things cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience,” 
Whilst, therefore, we persuade men to listen to the 
invitations and promises of the great God and Saviour, 
on whose love and kindness we urge them implicitly 
to trust, at our peril we venture to conceal that for 
the disobedient and impenitent there remain the 
terrors of the second death, awful and terrible as they 
are. Soften and explain them as we may, there is the 
pain of the ‘‘ worm that never dies ;” the agonies of 
the ‘fire that is unquenchable.” But we must bear 
in mind that all Scripture, as given by God, is * pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, and for correction in 
This profitableness implies that each 
Scripture representation has its own particular appli- 
cation. It is the part of the Bible student, and the 
Bible teacher, to make this right adjustment and ap- 
portionment of Holy Scripture to its own proper end 
and purpose, as faithful and wise stewards, giving the 
members of the household each their portion in due 
season. 

What I mean in these remarks is that in your inter- 
course with those you visit, whilst you give due weight 
and prominence to the terrors of the law, I am con- 
vinced that for permanent and deep feelings on the 
subject of religion, and for raising a desire to please 
God, you should specially strive to impress upon their 
minds the LovE or Gop. The heart and its affections 
must be drawn out if we wish for a permanent soften- 
ing and abiding influence upon any Christian cha- 
racter, be his position in life and his acquirements 
what they may. Dread of punishment arising from 
threatening descriptions of future misery produce 
impressions which the mind strives to get rid of. 
They don’t lead to action, they don’t reciprocate 
that grateful and affectionate emotion towards a higher 
power that love does, Where the exhibition of the 
terror of punishment, howéver, is most likely to be 
efficacious, is in cases where you warn your people 
against particular sins to which they have been more 
or less addicted. You very properly in such cases 
point to the punishment which such sins bring upon 
themselves, even in this world, as theft, impurity, extra- 
vagance, drunkenness, and such like, and then you draw 
the natural conclusion. If you can show that sin and 
sorrow thus go together, even in this life, as a natural 
consequence of man’s being, how much more will be 
the misery when in another condition there is a com- 
plete and full development of that wrath which in the 
word of God is revealed against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of man. But this does not militate 
against what I have said upon the prominency which, 
in missionary intercourse, should be given to the 
drawing men to serious thoughts by means of their 
gratitude and their affections, We must always bear 
in mind that the full conversion of a soul to God, and 
its fitness or preparation for the presence of God, is 
an action of a mixed or a composite character. It is 
a release from guilt and a going away from sin, and it 
is an approaching to God ; accordinglyit is to be effected 
by a joint agency, i.e., by an exhibition of the terror 
of the law and by a vivid representation of the love 
and goodness of God, of his long-suffering and mercy 
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in Christ. But in urging these two motives, I would 
recommend your specially urging the invitations of the 
Gospel as the preparatory or initiative. To borrow the 
beautiful sentiment of the sacred poet regarding the 
water and the blood which were manifested at the 
crucifixion of our Lord, you pour forth an exhibition 
of the terrors of God’s wrath which called forth the 
death of Christ in conjunction with the tender love 
He has manifested to the world in redemption. ‘his 
is well expressed in Toplady’s hymn, — 
‘* Let the water and the blood 
From Thy wounded side which flowed 
Be of sin the double cure,— 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


? 


When you find those whom you visit at all dis- 


posed to receive you -in a fitting spirit, offer to | 


read the Scripture and to pray with them. For this 
purpose you should be prepared with a judicious 
selection of Scripture passages suited for such a pur- 
pose, that you may not have to be searching about 
for them. Any of the parables would be appropriate 
for such readings. A little experience will show you 
an abundance of passages which, as they occur, you 
should mark down in the blank leaves of your pocket 
Bible. 
which would serve the purpose well. 


| provement—of Christian piety and a. consistent 
| Christian walk of life—nothing is more sure than 
habits of intemperance. In Scotland we feel the 
withering influence of this dreadful habit at every turn. - 
How often in asking for the cause of the degraded 
| and retrograde condition, religiously, and morally of 
some individual or of some family, the answer is, 
‘* Whisky.” Why are children neglected by parents 
and left to all the bad influences which are around 
them? The answer is, ‘“‘ Whisky.” Why was it in 
some particular case that the hopes of good and kind 
friends were disappointed, and why did those return 
to the sewwice of sin and Satan of whom a consistent 
Christian course of conduct had been expected? Again 
we must reply, ** Whisky.” What is the most fruit- 
ful source of religious indifference, of blasphemy, 
| violence, disease, cruel treatment of wife and children ? 
| What makes so many cases of degradation, of destitu- 

tion, of cruel murders, of broken hearts, of ignominious 
| deaths? Again we answer, “ Whisky.” On this 





| subject the visitor must exert his utmost influence. 


With the home missionary this is too often the test of 


| success or failure, of life or death. And it would in- 
| deed be a blessed work in every case where you could, 
As to prayer, there are many pocket volumes | by your influence or persuasion, break off in families 
And I would | and individuals this dreadful evil which stands in the 


advise, when you had once established a footing with | way of all plans for the improvement of our population, 


a family or an individual, your making use of some of 


these. When visiting Episcopalians, of course you | benevolent reformers. 


would use the prayers in the Prayer Book. But for 
your first time of offering devotion I should be dis- 
posed to recommend a prayer without a book at all. 
I think it would seem to the poor people themselves as 
less formal and more expressive of your feeling a deep 
interest in their special condition. The leaving tracts 
suitable to the wants and capacity of the people 
visited is always considered as part of the visitor’s 
duty. I believe it may frequently be of much 
advantage to leave little collections of sacred poetry, 
many hymns are so full of piety and beauty of 
language, and express religious sentiments with so 
much point, that they take on some minds a very 
strong hold. 

In the tract department of home missionary work 
I have lived to see a great improvement of tract 


~ literature for distribution among the poor. First, a 
great improvement in their style and matter. They 


used too. often to be dry and dull, and quite unsuited 
to poor people. They are now more interesting and 
more lively, and therefore more likely to win the 
attention of those who receive them. A _ great 


improvement has taken place also in regard to the 


mode in which they are published. Tracts used 
to be published in small type and on wretched paper, 
quite unsuited to old persons and for sick beds ; 
some are now got up expressly for the aged and the 
bed-ridden. 

T have spoken of applying the threatenings of Scrip- 
ture to assist your representations against continuing 
in evil habits, and in the continuance of any known 
immoral practice. Now of all habits which are in- 
jurious to the bodies and the souls of men, of all the 
impediments which the passions of men and the wiles 
of Satan can throw in the way of moral and social im- 


| and counteracts the efforts of the wisest and the most 


You must spare no pains or 
care, that, under God’s assistance, you may check this 
fatal and destructive habit ; you must never cease 
pointing out its many evils whenever you discern the 
tendency to fall into it, and perhaps no better line of 
conduct on the part of the visitor could be adopted 
than that of referring to the very nathe with a feeling 
of horror and personal repugnance. Let not the 
visitor spare earnest entreaty on his part with the 
visited, as imploring them to flee from an evil 
fraught with the greatest misery for this life, and 
with the greatest danger of eternal misery in the life 
to come—as a sin odious and hateful in the sight of 
God and man. 

In my opinion the district visitor should place his 
standard of mission work very high, and never feel 
disposed to remit his attendance and his efforts until 
he either feels persuaded that he has no faculty for 
the work at all, or until he has gained decided success 
with the families whom he has taken under his charge. 
At the same time he should be grateful to God for the 
smallest advance which he can feel has been made 
under his own visits. He who labours to do good to 
the poor must never be over-sanguine of immediate 
success. He must not be disheartened or thrown off 
his work by occasional disappointment. He must 
never grudge to begin his labours again, nor ever be 
‘¢ weary in well-doing.” The great comfort and sup- 
port which animate and sustain him through all his 
exertions will be the recollection that their success 
depends, not upon human agency alone, but upon the 
countenance and favour which he is to receive, and . 
should constantly and most earnestly implore, from 
above. He will remember that although even a Paul 
may preach, or an Apollos water, still it is at last 
from God himself that the increase must come. Under 
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these encouragements the Christian philanthropist | he is, under grace, advancing his own fitness for the 
will persevere in his efforts to improve the social, | kingdom of Heaven, whilst, in looking forward to the 
moral, and religious condition of fellow-creatures who | future, and in stretching his view beyond the con- 
are sunk in destitution, ignorance, and vice, and who | cerns of time and of this world, he will rest secure 
are brought within the sphere of his own influence for | upon the solemn promise of God’s holy word, ‘‘ They 
good. In the prosecution of this good work he will | that be wise,” (i.¢., wise for the salvation of others as 
have the consolation and support of his own conviction | well as for their own,) *‘ shall shine as the brightness of 
that, when so employed, he is giving practical evidence | the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
and a sure testimony of his own love to God, and that | ness as the stars for ever and ever.” 








PEACE. 


Is this the Peace of God, this strange sweet calm ? 
The weary day is at its zenith still, 
Yet ’tis as if, beside some cool clear rill, 
Through shadowy stillness rose an evening psalm, 
And all the noise of life were hushed away, 

And tranquil gladness reigned with gently soothing sway. 


It was not so just now. I turned aside 
With aching head, and heart most sorely bowed : 
Aronnd me cares and griefs in crushing crowd ; 
While inly rose the sense, in swelling tide, 
Of weakness, insufficiency, and sin, 

And fear, and gloom, and doubt in mighty flood rolled in. 


That rushing flood I had no strength to meet, 
Nor power to flee ; my present, future, past, 
My self, my sorrow, and my sin I cast 
In utter helplessness at Jesu’s feet ; 
Then bent me to the storm, if such His will. 
He saw the winds and waves, and whispered, ‘‘ Peace, be still !” 


And‘there was calm. O Saviour, I have proved 
That Thou to help and save art really near ; 
How else this quiet rest from grief, and fear, 
And all distress? The cross is not removed, 
I must go forth to bear it as before, 
But, leaning on Thine arm, I dread its weight no more. 


Is it indeed Thy peace? I have not tried 
To analyse my faith, dissect my trust, 
Or measure if belief be full and just, 
And therefore claim Thy peace. But Thou hast: died, 
I know that this is true, and true for me, 
And knowing it, I come, and cast my all on Thee, 


It is not that I feel less weak, but Thou 
Wilt be my strength ; it is not that I see 
Less sin, but there is pardoning love with Thee, 
And all-sufficient grace. Enough! And now 
I do not think or pray, I only rest, 
And feel that Thou art near, and know that I am blest. 
Fanny R, Haveraat. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF * 


11I.—LAURA RICHMOND. 


ITI. 

Ar the end of two years Goody Fairdew died ; 
Laura then paid several visits among her friends, | 
and felt like a person released from servitude, or | 
rather like a governess during her well-earned holiday. | 
It was a comfort to have been useful, and Laura had | 
not less prized the prayers that she knew Goody | 
Fairdew besieged heaven with on her behalf, because | 
they were offered by one who knew of none but | 


| 





STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


(Continued. ) 


as we use every day that you never hear slip over our 
tongues. You're a dear innocent, and you’ve no 
notion of many a thing both consarning us and con- 
sarning the wickedness o’ the world, as every child 
knows that first drawed breath among us. There’s no 
call you should know it. But don’t you conceit when 
you talk to poor folks that you know ’em.” 

** Don’t I know you, Goody dear ?”’ said Laura. 

“¢ Well,” said the old woman, ‘I’ll go as far as 


the most universal needs of our nature, because they | to say that you know so much of me as, by the 


implored in all simplicity for ‘‘this pretty child,” 
that she might never want for the best of good living, 
and a warm bed at night, and be washed clean from 
her sins, and have a happy entrance to the better 


place. But she did not know for some time what | 


a loss the old woman would be to her, for Laura, 
like most other people, was in the habit of thinking 
that charity was all giving and no receiving, instead 
of which real and pure charity is always both. It 
is only the false charity that gets no return ; to the 
true that promise yet holds good—‘ He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” Happily, however, 
some blessings overtake us when we are not looking 
out for them. 

Goody Fairdew was very fond of the parables, and 
there was one in particular that she often made Laura 
read ; this was the parable containing our Saviour’s 
speech—*‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these 
my brethren ye did it unto me.” The old woman, 
though not childish, was becoming very childlike ; her 
humourchanged frequently—atrifle would makehercry, 
and when she was pleased she would laugh and exult, 

*¢ And that’s what He’ll say to you, love,” she once 
exclaimed, joyfully, when Laura had finished the sacred 
speech. ‘* Lord bless you ; I hope I shall be stand- 
ing high enough to hear Him say it.” 

Laura on hearing this trembled all over; the 
strange remark gave a sense of reality to the thing 
which she had not attained to before. 

‘* He’ll never say so to me,” continued the poor old 
creature. ‘For you see, love, I knew nought about 
it all till you came and laid it out as plain as print 
to me. You'll shine, love, up there, like the stars, 
you know, for ever and ever.” 

OQ Goody, dear, don’t talk in that way,” said 
Laura, ‘I know you mean it for kindness and love, 
but it frightens me.” 

The old woman laughed strangely. ‘* You gentle- 
folks are never for hearing us speak our minds,” she 
observed, ‘It must be allers, ‘ Ay, ma’am,’ and ‘ As 
ye please, ma’am,’ whatsoever we think in our own 
minds ; and that’s how ’tis that you never know nought 
about us—nought to speak of.” 

‘* Don’t we?” said Laura, with a smile. She thought 

‘the knew a good deal. 
me sa love, that ye don’t, There’s many a word 
I.—40. 


| blessing of God, you’ve put into me yourself.” 

| But Goody Fairdew was dead now, with all her 
| strange speeches and quaint piety, and the old blind 
| longing for something more to be and to do as- 
sailed Laura again. This feeling rose strongly in 
her mind when, having shut her sister’s door, she 
made her litile speech about cant ; but Laura was not 
engaged to be married, nor likely to be. She thought 
as little about that as she could, but she often thought 
that she should not like to lead an idle, selfish life, 
that such a life would not only be damaging to her, 
but would also make her miserable. 

Laura lived on the outskirts of a pretty little place, 
something like a small town, more like an overgrown 
village. There was a neighbourhood to visit, but 
there were few bachelors, and of these some were 
curates and could not afford to marry, others appeared 
indifferent to the many pretty girls about them. How 
then could Laura expect to attract attention, for she 
was not pretty. 

‘¢ And unless I wait till I am forty,” thought Laura, 
‘‘my fortune will not attract either.” For it so 
chanced that the late Mr. Richmond, independently 
of the comfortable income he had left to his widow, 
had left a small fortune for each of his daughters, 
which was to accumulate, and which she was to receive 
on her marriage, whenever that took place; but if 
one of his daughters died unmarried, then her portion 
was to go to his only son. 

For some time after Laura came home she endured 
@ certain weariness. Nothing wanted doing, and she 
began to find the day, and more especially the evening, 
very dull, 

**T wish you would not sigh, Laura,” said Harriet 
one night. ‘* You do nothing but sigh this evening.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she is bilious,” observed her mother. 
“Tt is often said that if people are bilious they sigh 
involuntarily.” 

‘‘ Dear mamma,” exclaimed Laura, “I am _ not 
bilious; Iam only idle.” =~ 

‘* Well, my dear, get something to do.” 

**T wish I could,” said Laura. 

Mrs, Richmond understood, then, that what her 
daughter wanted was not only something to do at that 
moment, it was permanent occupation that she had 
been sighing for. 
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‘¢T did speak to Mr. Andrews about a district for 
you, love,” she said, ‘‘ but at present all the districts 
have visitors.” 

*¢ And I don’t like district visiting.” 

*¢ You don’t!” exclaimed-Mrs. Richmond, surprised, 
and with some reproof in her tone. 

**Tt may be very well for the districts,” said Laura, 
‘very well indeed, if the thing is properly done, but 
it is not good for the visitors. Well, mamma,” she 
continued, remarking her mother’s air of disapproval, 
‘*it certainly would not be good for me. I don’t 
wish to make a kind of occupation of the poor, and 
go to see them for my own benefit, because I have 
nothing else to do, I call that playing at charity. It’s 
a kind of farming. 
know, and farm it, avowedly for their own amuse- 
ment, Idle women take a little land (the difference 
is that on their land are houses instead of weeds), and 





they farm it, only in place of mangel-wurzel and clover | 


they sow succession crops of tracts and grocery 
tickets.” 

**] am surprised to hear you talk in this way,” 
said Mrs. Richmond, interrupting her. 

‘© J know it is very right, and we should not deserve 
the name of Christians if we did not visit the poor 
and relieve their necessity, All I say is, mamma, 
that it ought to be done for thei sakes, and not 


because we are so tired of having nothing to do that | 
we deliberately undertake to interfere and advise them | 
in their own affairs without troubling ourselves to find | 


out whether or not we are competent to do so.” 
“JT always did say,” observed Harriet, “‘ and I 


always shall say, Laura, that you are the oddest girl | 


T ever met with.” 

When Harriet was roused to interest, she was apt 
to be sententious ; but her mother and sisters listened 
to her with pleasure when this was the case, because 
it did her good to talk, and her opinion was not of 
consequence enough to hurt their feelings. 

Accordingly, Laura replied in a style which induced 
her to enlarge on these supposed oddities, and so the 
evening passed ; but Laura did not sigh for work 
again for a very long time. 

Two reasons sprung up to prevent it. One was a 
small, the other was a great one. The small one came 
first, indeed it came the very next morning, in the 
shape of a letter to Moxon, to inform her of the death 
of her stepmother (a personage with whom she had 
never been on good terms), and to desire that she 
would come home immediately to mind the shop and 
keep house for her father. 

‘And my blue muslin gown not finished!” ex- 
claimed Harriet. ‘Dear me, what an unfortunate 
time for this to happen ! ” 

‘‘ Harriet,” said Josephine, a little shocked, ‘‘ how 
can you talk of a gown and a death at the same 
time !” 

‘* Moxon knows what I mean,” said Harriet. ‘‘She 
is well aware that whatever takes her away is a mis- 
fortune to me—a real one.” 

Moxon smiled. She had felt by no means hurt at 
Harriet’s way of putting things. Her desire was 


more to be important in the family than to be loved. 
She hoped shortly to come back 


So she did her best 
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Idle men take a little land, you | 
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to comfort Miss Harriet, and would not depart till the 
blue muslin gown was entirely cut out and prepared 
in such a manner that the young ladies could finish it 
themselves. It was, however, very elaborately made, 
Small flounces were all the fashion, and the three 
sisters did not entirely finish their task till the morn- 
ing of the picnic, when Harriet was arrayed in it, and 
looked the youngest and by far the prettiest of the 
three. 

Harriet was one of those sweet-looking girls whom 
every one admires at first sight; but she was go 
selfish and so vapid that she lost her admirers when 
she was better known. When she went into society 
with her two younger sisters, who were taller but far 
less graceful than herself, she threw them completely 
into the shade. She had that air of fresh and tender 
youth which some fair-haired women preserve till 
youth is really passed, and her sisters appeared like 
two somewhat common-place young women who were 
| with her in order to attend to her and take care of 
| her. 

Josephine and Laura were quite conscious of this 
fact, but then it was not unpleasant to go out with 
Harriet, because she was always pleased and happy 
at a party, and they received attention for her 
sake ; moreover, she was never at other times so kind 
and sisterly in her behaviour to them. 

Harriet had had three avowed admirers : the first, 
in the fervour of his delight, made an offer at the end 
of four days ; Harriet thought his raptures delightful, 
| and accepted him; but her attachment to him was 
only a reflected feeling, consequently when these rap- 
tures subsided, which they did rather suddenly, she 
began to wonder why she had liked him so much, and 
some time after, when the engagement was formally 
broken off, Harriet felt very much relieved. She said 
he had been too exacting. 

The second admirer also came forward very hastily, 
| but he was stupid enough to assure her that it was her 

sweet temper and her many merits which had at- 

tracted him, not her beauty; and Harriet had sense 

enough to know that she had beauty, but not much 
| merit, and certainly not a sweet temper. She also 
valued herself very much concerning this same beauty. 
It was the gift of God she felt, and she did not want 
to bestow it on any one who would not care for it. 
So the second lover was dismissed, and nobody pitied 
him. 

As for the third lover, he saw the pretty creature, 
' drew near to look, paid more attention than he 

ought to have done, passed through a period of doubt, 
then of dismay, then subsided into a friend of the 
whole family, and finally, when it had become evident 
that Harriet did not in the least care about him, he 
was allowed to engage himself to Josephine. 

So much for the small reason which kept Laura 
from ennui ; now for the great one. Alas! that was 
not so easily set to rights as the trimming of a blue 

| muslin gown. 

Laura came down rather early one morning, 
| about a fortnight after Moxon had left them. This 
| obliging woman had led them to suppose that soon 
| after her step-mother’s funeral she would return, and 


certainly stay with them till a successor was found, 
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even if she could not, as she wished to do, arrange to 
come back for good. 

Laura was anxious that all should go on comfort- 
ably during Moxon’s absence. So as Harriet could not 
dress her own hair, Laura went to her morning by 
morning and performed this office very deftly ; then 
she watered the plants in the drawing-room, dusted 
her mother’s favourite china with a feather-brush, put 
the scattered music to rights, and arranged the room 
as usual, setting a glass of fresh flowers on her 
mother’s work-table. 
into the dining room with some fresh fruit that she 
had set out herself, and saw that Sarah had put the 
breakfast ready on the table, and forgotten nothing. 

Just as all was finished the postman knocked. 
Laura went to the box,— 

“One letter for you, mamma,” she said, meeting 





On that morning she went next | 


| to suggest that ourselves. 


** Certainly,” Harriet broke in; *‘that would be 
quite out of the question.” 

**T hope it is,” answered her mother; ‘but then 
comes the real question, how can we save this sum 
of money ?” 

‘* Ah!” thought the daughter-in-law, “‘ then it is 
evident that she has hitherto spent all her income.” 

“The girls have five-and-thirty pounds a year each 
for their dress and little expenses, have they not ?” 
she answered ; ‘‘ perhaps five-and-twenty would do; 
it is as much as I spend.” 

**No doubt,it will do,” said Josephine, rather 
sharply ; ‘‘ only, Grace, we might have been allowed 
Yes, there is thirty pounds 


| saved.”’ 


her mother at the foot of the stairs ; and they went | 


back into the dining-room together, Mrs. Richmond 
sitting down to read. 

“Do look at this, Laura!” she presently said ; ‘I 
can’t exactly see what it means.” 

Laura saw that her mother was startled, and took 
the sheet of paper. 

“Only a business letter,” she began ; but a moment 


after, ‘‘ Why, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘ haven’t | 


you got a good many shares in this mine ?” 

**To be sure,” said the mother; ‘‘ they bring me 
in two hundred a year.” 

‘¢Two hundred a year !” repeated Laura, aghast. 

' “Tt seems that the water has broken in!” said 
Mrs. Richmond, 

**But what do they mean by there being no divi- 
dend? Surely not that you are to lose the whole of 
that money. I had better fetch Gilbert. But don’t 
be uneasy, mother ; it cannot mean that, can it?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered the mother, tamely. 

_ Gilbert was Laura’s only brother. She ran up- 
stairs before eating any breakfast, put on her hat, 
and went to fetch him from his house at the other end 
of the little town. 


But the unsparing sister-in-law had a large young 
family, and was very desirous that her dear Gilbert 
should not take upon himself any responsibility as re- 
garded his mother’s loss. 

‘*The visit to the sea-side generally costs a good 
deal, does it not ?” she next inquired ; ‘for you go 
to expensive and fashionable places, and you make 
rather a long stay.” 

**O yes,” said Harriet, ‘‘ of course we do. Surely, 
mamma, you would not give that up?” 

‘*My dear, we must give up something, and there 


| is no harm in considering the cost of this visit,” 


So after some discussion and comparison of @ne 


| year with another, it was found that this visit cost 


altogether about fifty pounds annually. 

‘* And,” said Harriet, ‘‘it is certainly our greatest 
pleasure.” 

‘‘Then there is Moxon,” thought Laura, but she 
said nothing. And in due time the som and his wife 
took their leave, after a good many unwelcome re- 


| marks from the latter to the girls touching general 


Gilbert coloured when he read the letter, and | 


looked deeply dismayed ; and though he was entreated 


to explain matters in a favourable manner, he could 


not do-so, but he presently went up to London, 
and from thence he wrote some highly unsatisfactory 
letters. Finally he came home, and told his mother 
that even if these mines could ever be got into 
working order again, it would certainly be some 
years before she could derive any income from them 
at all. 

“That two hundred a year,”—he observed, sitting 
gloomily with his mother in the garden after his re- 
turn,—*‘ that two hundred a year, mother, will make 
all the difference between an easy competence, with 
some. luxuries, and absolutely straitened circum- 
stances,” 

Gilbert had brought his wife with him that evening. 
She was a clever, economical woman, and she took an 
anxious interest in this matter. 

**T should think,” she observed to her mother-in- 
law, ‘‘that you can still live easily on your income, 
without sending away any of the girls as gover- 
nesses ?” 


. 
———— 


| she bore it. 


economy, the absurdity of giving dinner parties, the 
needlessness of wine for young people in good health, 
and the propriety of looking after servants oneself, 

** Grace has a right to speak,” said Mrs. Richmond, 
though she had felt annoyed by the remarks of her 
daughter-in-law ; ‘Grace has every right to speak, 
for she manages Gilbert’s house, with their eight 
children, a governess, and four servants, for less 
money, my dear, than we spend.” 

‘‘ But they would not have a smaller income than 
yours, mamma, if she did not make Gilbert insure his 
life so heavily ?” 

‘¢ Make him! Do not use such an expression, my 
dear. If he were taken from his family young, what 
would his property be when divided between eight 
sons and daughters? Grace is truly wise ; and it is 
not long since she told me that Gilbert was generally 
in far better spirits and more light-hearted since she 
had persuaded him to’give up the phaeton, and add 
to his policy.” 

“You always take her part, mother.” 

“‘T ought todo! What an excellent marriage it 
was thought for her,—a poor vicar’s daughter. Yet, 
when he chose to give up his profession, and settle 
down here to devote himself to literature, how well 
She knew what straitened circum- 
stances were by experience, yet she set herself bravely 
to meet them ; and though I do not believe he makes 
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twenty pounds a year yet by his writings, she always | 
flatters him that he will do in time. Indeed I often | 
feel that she is a far more prudent housewife than I 
am, and she has all that is really needful though she 
spends less money.” 

** Dear mamma,” said Josephine, ‘‘ you had a full 
right to spend it while you had it. I only wish I 
knew what I could do to economise.” 

Harriet said nothing ; she was awed into something 
like thoughtfulness by the vague impression that | 
pecuniary straits were at hand. 

‘¢ There’s nothing I hate,” said Laura, with energy, 
‘€s0 much as that word ‘struggling.’ I cannot bear | 
to hear people talk of struggling. Why should any 
one struggle ?” 

‘¢ Why, my dear,” said her mother, again displeased 
by the tone of her remarks; ‘surely it is better to 
struggle than to succumb, you would not have us 
despair, or run into debt, or let things take their 
course ?” 

‘* No, mamma,”’ answered Laura; and added, ‘*I 
had a letter to-day from Moxon. She proposes to 
come back as she promised, for a fortnight, but says | 
that after that time her father must have her to mind | 
the shop.” 

** Ah!” said Harriet, ‘*I knew how it would be; 
misfortunes never come single. And what a comfort 
she would have been to us now.” 

*¢ Yes,” said Laura, ‘* but I know of such a capital, 
capable, and thoroughly desirable person to take her 
place,” 

** What do you mean?” exclaimed Josephine. 
** You know perfectly what a very expensive servant 
Moxon is ; you are quite provoking to-night, Laura, I | 
declare.” But, in reality, it was a secret sense of 
what Laura did mean that made her sister so uncom- 
fortable. 

**Only,” proceeded Laura, “she is, I should say, 
a superior person to Moxon, and if she is engaged 
the household work will have to be arranged rather 
differently. Mother !” 

The mother turned on hearing herself appealed to, 
and looked Laura full in the face ; she saw a cheerful, 
pleasant face enough. ; 

**Mother,” repeated Laura, “you paid Moxon 
twenty-two pounds a year, and I have heard you say 
that the extra things servants have, such as tea and 
sugar, &c., cost about seven pounds a year.” 

‘* Yes,” said the mother. 

**And what is a servant’s board considered to 
cost 7” 5 

‘** From thirty to thirty-five pounds,” 

**Then Moxon cost you certainly sixty pounds a 
year.” 

**More than that, my dear, for there were her 
travelling expenses when she went about with us.” 

‘* Those, perhaps, were ten pounds a year ?” 

‘* They may have been, one year with another - 

‘© What a treasure she was, always clean, you know. 
I ofteu remarked as I walked in the garden past her 
pantry window—nice snug little room that it is,—I 
often remarked how pleasant her work was when I 
saw her sitting at her clean table rubbing the silver 
with a washleather, or working with her basket before 











her. I wrote to her and told her to send me a list 
of all the things she used to do for us, and here it 
is. She cleaned the silver, washed the glass and 
china, did the needle-work, dressed us——” 

** Laura!” exclaimed her mother, interrupting her, 





*¢ Yes, mamma.” 

**T could not possibly allow you, my dear child, to 
turn yourself into a servant. Rather than that I 
would give up the pony carriage, and do with two 
maid-servants. I think we could easily manage with 
Sarah, at least we could manage in a fashion.” 

**O yes,” exclaimed both Josephine and Harriet, 
*¢T am sure we could.” | 

** No doubt we could,” said Laura, ‘* but then that 
would be struggling.” 

‘* It would be much better than your turning your- 
self into a household drudge,” cried Josephine. 

*¢ A household drudge,” repeated Laura, with some 
scorn, ‘Is Moxon a household drudge? Do you 
ever see her with blackened hands or fluffy hair? 





Do you think that because I wish to sit in a 
snug little room and clean a teapot with a pair of 
gloves on, I shall afterwards appear before our friends 
with a nose all covered with soot like Mrs. Lirriper’s 
‘willing Sophy?’ Ishould not like the house to get 
into confusion, nothing to be straight, and clean, and 
bright, and nothing to be ready ; and, as it is the 
will of Providence that mamma should lose this 
money—— ” 

‘You think,” interrupted Josephine, ‘‘ that it is 
also the will of Providence that you should degrade ’ 
yourself and step down from your own station?” 

These sisters, though fond of one another, could 
talk with unsparing sharpness when occasion served, 

“Ts it the will of Providence?” repeated the 
young lady. 

**T don’t know,” said Laura. 

*¢ Don’t know ! ” exclaimed her sister with as much 
scorn as if the words should have been followed by 
*¢ You ought to be ashamed to say so.” ‘* Don’t know!” 

“Why, Josey,” said Laura, good-humouredly, 
** you often seem to me to confound our interest with 
our duty. No doubt it is our interest, but surely it 
cannot be a sacred duty to keep precisely in the 
station we were born in. Do you think now, do you 
think that if a duke came to our village and wished 
to marry me, and if I declined his handsome proposi- 
tion, I should say it was because it was not the will of 
Providence that I should step out of my own station?” 

Not having a direct answer ready, Josephine 
shirked the question by replying that a duke was_not 
likely to come. 

** Nor any other gentleman,” was the quiet answer. 
*‘Is it likely, when there are two unexceptionable 
noses in the family, delicately-shaped and of the 
neatest Roman pattern, that any man in his senses 
would deliberately turn from these to choose a pug? 
Mamma,” continued Laura, finding that her sisters 
were silenced by this remark, ‘‘all I ask is, that 
Moxon should teach me while she is here all the 
cleanest and most delicate parts of her work, such as 
ironing our lace as wel /as the other things I have 
mentioned ; then that Sarah and cook should do such 
parts of it as are not fit for my occupation ; and that 
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before you decide on any other plan I should have a 
month’s fair trial, and prove whether I cannot do it 
well and advantageously.” 

‘¢It would be a great disadvantage to us,” said 
Harriet. ‘I should not like my sister to work like a 
servant.” | 

“‘T never should work like a servant ; I should do 
everything, you would see, in a neater, cleaner, and 
more intelligent way than ever Moxon does.” 

‘¢ Everybody would find it out.” , 

‘That I should not mind,” observed the mother, 
‘if it was our duty to agree to the plan. I really do 
not see why Laura should not try it for a month.” 

“It is quite a new invention, you know,” said 
Laura, ‘‘to let gentlewomen have nothing to do 
in the house: our great-grandmothers had no notion 
of such idleness. How often did our Great-Aunt 
Clare amuse us with descriptions of how the Colonel 
used to come and pay his duty to her elder sister, 
and she as a child used to look on and admire his 
uniform and his wig? She and her friends, the 
Member’s daughters, used to iron their laces and great 
great-grandpapa’s ruffs out of doors in the hot weather, 
under the great walnut-trees, and the young officers 
used to go in and out of the house to fetch and carry 
the irons for them and lounge about her ironing 
board. What a beauty she must have been, if she was 
like her portrait. And what a pretty scene it must 
have been, old Great-Aunt Delia in her quilted petti- 
coat and the little hat stuck on the top of her pow- 
dered curls, lifting up the delicate laces and frills 
with her dainty hands, and their ancient mother keep- 
ing a sharp look-out from the casement, -and calling 
the Colonel to order if ske thought his compliments 
caused any pause in the business of the afternoon. 
Then they used to spin. What a graceful occupation 
that must have been.” 

There,” said Josephine, impatiently and almost 
bitterly, ‘‘it is of no use talking of Aunt Delia’s 
ironing, and your doing it, as if it was equally natural. 
You know very well that in those days they all did 
it. The girls met together, followed by their maidscarry- 
ing the things that were to be ironed, they had regular 
ironing parties, and used to gossip over the affairs of 
the neighbourhood, just as we do now at the afternoon 
tea. The ironing-board was a favourite resort of the 
beaux a hundred years ago, but if you take to ironing 
the lace, Laura, every man we know will stare, but 
nobody will admire.” 

“TI dare say not,” answered Laura, good-humour- 
edly, for she sincerely desired to carry her point. 
“ And I do not mind confiding to you, Josey, that if | 
there was any innocent occupation in the world so 
becoming that it would make me admired, I should 
certainly take to it. Of course I have wished I was 
one of those people who give pleasure to others merely | 
by letting themselves be looked at, but it’s of no use 
Wishing, so I think of writing an essay ‘On the | 
Regrets of a Plain Young Lady.’ If any one will 
give a hundred pounds for it, we can have a new 
maid ; if not, I hope to be allowed to play the part | 
myself,” | 

“Tt is a pity that you will make yourself out to be | 
plain,” said Harriet ; ‘‘ your taking it for granted, as | 
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you always do, is enough to make people agree that it 
is so,’ 

‘* No,” said Laura; ‘‘if you said the same thing 
people would not agree to it, they would only say 
what an affected girl you were.” 

Josephine was silent, she gave her sister credit for 
much higher principle than any which governed her- 
self or Harriet. Moreover, she was very willing that 
their house should still be comfortable, and that all 
those little matters should be attended to which take 
time and nicety, but which are by no means laborious, 
and which, in fact, make the difference between a 


| well-regulated house and one which is disorderly and 


discreditable. 

Only, thought Josephine, I could not bear to have 
it said that Laura did these things ; I should even be 
happy to help if the thing was kept quiet, but I do 
not like to have it supposed that we have come down’ 
in the world. George’s family, as itis, hold themselves 
a little above us, and I think his sisters would feel it 
if we demeaned ourselves to menial occupation ; they 
would make me feel it too. 

“Can you think of anything better to be done ?” 
said their mother, witha sigh. ‘* You know that even 
if I let Laura do this, thirty pounds at least have to 
be saved besides ; the remaining twenty need not be 
thought of, for they would have been spent in charity 
if we had had them.” 

A tedious discussion then followed, and it was 
agreed that the greenhouse was a luxury, and could be 
dispensed with, and that the three or four dinner- 
parties, which they were in the habit of giving annually, 
could also be given up, for no one liked to propose 
the laying down of the little carriage, because Mrs. 
Richmond depended on it for her recreation and 
exercise, 

‘“‘If these matters are so arranged,” said Laura, 
“ we can save this money without any struggling.” 

“Why do you harp so on that word?” said 
Harriet. 

‘‘ Because I dislike the thing. Consider what 
misery people put themselves to in order to keep up 
appearances before their neighbours, the meanness, 
the privations, they submit to ; and what does keeping 
up appearances mean? Why, going without realities.’’ 

‘* And pray don’t you consider cleaning the plate 
and washing the china, and ironing lace, and dressing 
hair, going without realities?” said Josephine, warmly. 

‘¢}’ll answer you this day month,” said Laura ; 
“in the meantime I declare to you that I enjoy my 
prospects! How often have we laughed when Mrs, 
Andrews has said, ‘My dears, I am so constituted 
that 1 enjoy the east wind.’ Well, Iam so constituted 
that I enjoy the notion of being obliged to make myself 
so useful ; and, Josephine and Harriet, I hereby pro- 
mise to make a great concession to your prejudices ; 
I promise you that nobody shall know !” 

Laura laughed when she said this. Josephine 
blushed deeply ; she felt that her sister knew her real 
and great objection to the plan would melt away before 
this promise ; that she would be truly glad things 
should be done, and would be thankful to her for 
doing them, if only she would keep her kindness to 
herself. , 
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As for Harriet, she answered openly: ‘* Thank | **She said she was glad,” lisped the little girl ; 


you, dear, that will make all the difference. 
have such curious. views about duty that I thought 
you might feel it right to tell everybody ; but, as that 
is not to be the case, I really do not see why you 
should not indulge your fancy.” She then added, 
**T shall always make a point of putting my music 
away myself now, and I shall mend my own gloves.” 


iV. 


‘‘ AprerR all,” thought Josephine, “ two hundred 
‘pounds is a large sum of money. Is it possible that 
we are going to save it by such easy means as these ? 


| 


Nou | ‘but she cried ; mamma cried.” 


*°Ts Uncle Dick well ?” 
‘¢ Yes, and he’ll be here to-morrow ; and: mamma’s 


| going to have the box room cleared out and done up 
| for him; and here’s his letter which you’re to read; 


I really was afraid I should have to accept Grace’s — 


proposition and teach the children.” 

Grace’s proposition, which had been made privately, 
was that Josephine should become daily governess to 
her brother’s children, and dine early with them 
every day. ‘‘I give Miss Wilson twenty-eight pounds 


a year,” Grace had said ; ‘‘and I think her dinner | 


costs me about twelve pounds a year. Now, if you 
were to take her place, there would be a considerable 
sum earned and saved ; and though I must have regu- 
larity with the children, I would always let one of the 
others come to them when you individually had an 
invitation that would interfere with their lessons,” 
Josephine shrunk exceedingly from this under- 
taking, and entreated Grace not to mention it, unless 
nothing better could be thought of. ‘I will not.” 
said Grace. ‘* But nothing better will be thought 


and, grandmamma, mamma’s love, and will you have 
us to-day, because she’s so busy ?” 

** Of course she is; and her governess gone out too, 
Yes, dears, ‘you can stay. You’ve had your break- 
fast ?” 

The children admitted that they had, but they 
were evidently ready for a second edition of this meal, 
The girl sat on Harriet’s knees, sipped her coffee, and 
remarked with satisfaction how sweet it was, and how 
strong. The boy, after a series of chuckles, brought 
a very tame young thrush out of his pocket—a crea- 
ture by far too precious to be left behind—and 
setting it on the table-cloth, let it share in all that 
his aunts would give him. 

‘Oh! he’s so tame,” quoth the little urchin. 

‘¢ What, Uncle Dick ?” said Laura, mischievously, 
“Is Uncle Dick so tame?” Uncle Dick had not 
exactly that reputation. 

“No; my thrush, He’s coming home (Uncle 
Dick is)—at least pa said he thought he was—to get 


| married.” 


of, and then I am certain the Andrews would be de- | 


lighted to have Laura ; they think so much of Laura, 
and they are not satisfied with their present governess.” 

** We had much better move into a smaller house,” 
said Josephine. 

** No, Josey ; you forget that your mother’s house 
is her own. If she left it, it would want doing up for 
a new tenant, which now she could not afford ; then 
_ there is the expense of moving, besides the probability 
that the house would stand empty before a tenant was 
found.” 

**Q Grace! you think of everything,” said poor 
Josephine, almost in despair. 


she woke, and she admitted to herself that the burden 


demanded of her, and Laura was always craving for 
something to do. 

‘* If she is so very certain that this is her mission,” 
continued Josephine, ‘‘I really do think we ought 
not to thwart her.” Whether she would have thought 
so if Laura had not said ‘* Nobody shall know,” she 
did not stop to consider. 


putting in his head the next day at breakfast time, 
‘* mamma’s love, and— 0 don’t, Milly, don’t.” 

“Come in, both of you,” said the grandmother. 
‘* Milly, I know you are there; don’t pull your 
brother back. Now, then, darlings, what is it ?” 

** Mamma’s love,” repeated the boy—‘‘ No, Aunt 
Josey, not marmalade ; we like the buttered toast 
much better—mamma’s love, and Uncle Dick’s coming 
home.” 

** What, Uncle Dick! how glad mamma must be!” 


The girls looked at one another. ** Just like 
Gilbert,” said Josephine, aside to Laura ; ‘‘ fancy his 
talking in that way before the children.” 

*¢ Mamma said, ‘Oh don’t, Gilbert,’ to papa,” ob- 
served the little fellow, for he had caught some of 
their words. 

‘¢ Do people choose wives for theirselves. ?” inquired 


| Miss Milly Richmond. 


** Yes, of course.” 

**Oh!” answered the small lady, and seemed to 
ponder. 

The aunts were rather uncomfortable, and changed 
the subject of discourse, till the children had finished 
eating,“and had demanded leave to go into the garden 
and dig in a small plot which they considered their 


| own. 
Josephine thought of this the next morning when | 


*¢You may depend on it that Grace will strain 


| every nerve to keep Dick with her,” said Josephine ; 
was lifted from “her shoulders, no sacrifice now was | 


“for of course if he will marry, she would like 
to have some influence over his choice. No doubt 
there has. been some sort of joke between her 
and Gilbert already as to her choosing a wife for 
him.” 

‘¢ Well, my dears,” said the politic mother, ‘* Dick 
is an excellent young man, and would be a very good 


, match for almost any girl.” 
‘* Grandmamma,” said one of the small Richmonds, | 


‘We know that, mother,” said Laura, unable to 
forbear laughing ; *‘ but Grace does not intend to 
bestow him on one of your daughters.” 

“¢ Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Richmond ; “ but, girls, 
you are far too fond of laughing at young men. No 
one comes near us whom some one of you has not set 
before the others in a ridiculous light.” 

“© Whatever I may have said, mother,” observed 
Laura, ‘*I shall infallibly forget, if any excellent 
and delightful young man should have the good taste 


to make me an offer—nobody ever will, of course, but 
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in such a case I promise you beforehand to accept Dick in due course arrived. Some people do not 
him, i . tell much about themselves in their letters, therefore 
‘¢ If what, Laura ?” Grace was a little surprised to find that this young 
‘¢Tf his sister will let me.” brother of hers had not developed into the sort of man 


‘‘ Nonsense !” said the mother. ‘‘ And, pray, why | she expected to find him. 
do you think nobody ever will make you a suitable “What do you think of him?” she said to her 
offer ?” husband, when they were alone. ‘* He was always a 
‘‘ It’s a sort of presentiment that I have,” answered | dear fellow.” 
Laura. ‘‘I think things go on as they begin. No- **Think of him,” answered Gilbert. ‘* Well, he 
body ever pays me a compliment. People talk to me | looks like a young naval officer, and he talks like a 
and to you, mamma, just in the same tone; but to| parson. He seemed quite surprised to find that we 
Josephine and Harriet they say all sorts of foolish | had no family prayers.” 
things! However, I must go, Moxon will bo here ‘¢ Because we used to have them when he went 
directly, and I shall have a great deal to do.” away, and so we ought to have now, only that it is 
Dick, otherwise Richard Vernon, Esq., was Grace’s | such a trouble to get the boys off to school, and if we 
only brother. He was several years younger than | have them after they are gone, the tradespeople begin 
herself, and soon after her marriage he had come into | to call for orders and interrupt us. Then at night you 
possession most unexpectedly of a moderate estate, | would not like to be fetched out of your study at any 
which was left to him by a distant cousin, together | particular time.” 
with several thousand pounds. Dick, who was then *¢ Of course not,” was the prompt reply. 
in a Government office, immediately gave out tohis| ‘And I cannot let the servants sit up an indefinite 
sister that he meant to marry. She actually believed | time to wait for your coming. They must go to bed 
him, though, when a very young man does marry, it | early ; they have so much to do in the day.” 
is seldom from any deliberate intention beforehand. ‘‘My mother manages to have prayers,” said 
Dick was at that time just of age. Grace accord- | Gilbert. 
ingly made her preparations, She invited three of | ‘*Ah! that is a different thing.” 
the most desirable girls in the neighbourhood to come “‘T always liked Dick,” said Gilbert, composedly. 
and pay her a visit, and got him to come also. ‘¢ IT wish good health was as catching as a fever, and 
But Dick, instead of being delighted, first with all | I could catch it of him. He’s such a joyous sort of 
of them, and then with one in particular, took the | fellow, too, and I must say his religion sits very natu- 
contrary course, First he inclined to the fair one, | rally on him.” 
because she was so grave and still ; then he admired ‘¢Oh ! we were brought up religiously,” said Grace. 
the witty one, because she was so independent (this ‘¢ We!” repeated Gilbert, with idle good-humour. 





_ young lady was rather older than himself, and was | ‘‘ Then I suppose you mean to say that it is 1 who 
_ fully aware of the transparent device that was being | made you the worldly woman that you are?” 

_ played out); finally, he was captivated, also, with the ‘Gilbert, you’re not in earnest!” said Grace, 
_ clever one. In fact, he had not been in the house a | colouring. 





fortnight before he was on what might have almost ‘‘ It’s a very odd thing,” said Gilbert, considering 
been called affectionate terms with all three. He was | her quietly, as she turned to look at him, “a very 
‘a charming fellow, very young for his age, and very | odd thing that you should get handsomer as you 
sociable. The clever girl regarded him as a handsome | grow older. I was thinking only the other day that. 
and interesting boy ; the witty one laughed at him | you were not nearly so good-looking when I married 
openly when he tried to be sentimental ; and he found | you.” 
out that the fair one liked somebody else. | «But, Gilbert,” said Grace, persuasively, ‘‘ you 
Dick then thought he was rather too young to | don’t really consider me worldly ?” 
marry; told his sister he should wait till he was | ‘¢ Don’t I?” inquired the compliant husband. 
twenty-three, and set forth on his travels, determined | “* No, certainly not,” said Grace, ina tone of sincere 
to look well about him, leaving the clever girl and the | conviction. 
witty-one secretly very wroth with Grace, because | ‘‘ All right,” replied Gilbert ; and after a pause he 
each thought she could have made an impression if | added, ‘‘ Dick seems as fond of the children as ever.” 
she might have had him to herself; but what could | It was lucky for Mr. Richard Vernon that he was 
either do in the presence of two spectators and a | fond of children, for he found the house full of them, 
rival ? | and they were children of the most demonstrative and 
~ These travels, once begun, were protracted through | affectionate sort. 
eight years, and took Dick into all quarters of the | It was a usual thing with him shortly, to be woke 
globe. His sister now thought he never would settle | in the morning by very small children, who, having 
down at all. Great, therefore, was her delight when | eseaped from the nursery, stood on tiptoe holding by 
at last a letter came which set forth that he was tired | his counterpane, stared at him with great eyes, and 
of having no settled home, and that he was on his departed, after ascertaining that he had not got away 
way to England, and meant to stay three months with | in the night. 
his sister before he decided where to live. | Boys not quite so small came to see him shave, and 
His land had no house upon it. If there had been | poked their fingers into his pomatum. Swall girls 
one, and he had lived. in it, some good mother would | waylaid him on the stairs, and made him carry them 
long ere that have married him to her daughter. down. When he was seated the family clustered 
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about him, and caused him to go through all his 
accomplishments—to whistle, to sing, and imitate the 
cries of animals; after this, when he went to the | 
stables, the boys went too. | 
‘* It’s a pity mistress allows it,” observed the nurse 


ter of course. They go to church, they attend family 
prayers, they help with the schools, and interest them- 
selves about the parish charities. It is only when 
they have long left it and him, that it becomes evident 
what sort of people they truly are. Then they do 
to her subordinate. ‘* Master would be driven wild | and attend to such things as they really consider im- 
if they did it to him.” | portant, and if they are very busy, they naturally lay 
Dick was by no means driven wild. He seemed a | aside the rest. 
good deal bored by certain efforts that were made in **T have had so many duties and cares that I have 
the neighbourhood for his amusement ; but he liked had no time to attend to religion,” really means, “I 
the company of children, and the first time he called | have not been sensible of its paramount importance, 








on Mrs. Richmond he brought the five youngest with | 
him, carrying the baby—who was rather an old baby 
—on his shoulder. 

** Harriet is as pretty as ever,” he observed, when 
he came home. 

“Do you think so?” said Grace, a little coldly. 

**Yes, and she chattered on in the old way. 
Josephine is improved.” 

As Josephine was engaged, Grace did not care what 
he thought of her, and his last remark about Harriet 
reassured her. ‘*Did you see Laura?” she in- 
quired. 

**No; they said she was busy. Gilbert says she 
is the best of them. I’ve almost forgotten her. Isn’t 
she rather plain ?” 

**No. Ishould hardly call her plain,” answered 
Grace, determined to be dispassionate. ‘‘She has a 
sweet expression, but she is very like both the others, 
and yet not equal to them. That is what makes her 
appear plain when they are by.” Then, suddenly 
changing the subject, ‘‘ Dick,” she said, *‘ I am afraid 
you think we have brought up our children like little 
heathens.” 

** Why, what makes you think so ?” 

**O, your having taught them hymns, and given 
them those bible picture-books ; besides, I know you 
talk to them about religion.” 

** Of course,” said Dick. 

**T have had so much to do,” observed Grace, in 
an apologetic tone. ‘1 strained every nerve for a 
long time to prevent dear Gilbert from giving up his 
profession, and then, when I found that was inevitable, | 
I had still to keep up his spirits in doing it, though I 
knew it was a mistake, and though, of course, I deeply | 
disapproved.” 

** Yes, it is a deplorable mistake,” said Dick ; ‘but | 
he seems perfectly contented now, and certain that he 
shall make himself a name.” 

**O yes, but that hope too it is now my part to 
encourage. He could not write if he did not expect 
to succeed in the end ; and so, what with my anxieties, 
and Gilbert taking up so much of my time, and other 


circumstances, I have, I don’t know how it is, almost | 


lost sight of. 
Here Grace came toastop. A brother not unfre- 





| and of its supreme consolations.” 

Dick had hardly been aware of any difference be- 
tween himself and his sister when they parted, but in 
him the principle of life had grown, as all things will 
grow that live: on the other hand, Grace had only 
put away a dead thing, because it was a trouble to 
carry it about with her. A tear twinkled on her eye- 

| lashes as she stooped over her work, and she did not 
| try to finish her speech. Dick felt a sensation of sur- 
| prise, which was as much owing to her manner as to 
anything she had said. 

She was five years his senior, and he had always 
looked up to her ; but now, he was stronger, wiser, 
and richer than she was ; he was free, and she had 
bound herself with many ties; moreover, a certain 
force of character which had once obtained dominion 
over him was softened by a long course of attention to 
a singular man, who required a great deal of managing, 
by her love to, and self-denial for the sake of her many 
children, and by the tender trust that both husband 
and children reposed in her. 

He presently answered, without the least shadow of 
blame in his manner; but she was painfully aware 
how much he pitied her, as if she had missed the very 
best blessing out of her life ; he ‘‘ wondered how she 
could have got on without it.” 

Grace hardly knew; she had always loved this 
brother exceedingly, and the discovery of such a dif- 
ference between them gave her keen pain—more pain 
at first than it did to be sure that she had left no 
place for God in her world. She had hoped that 
Dick would help her to manage her great boys, they 
| were twins, and were thirteen years old ; she wanted 
him to persuade Gilbert to put them toa better school, 
| and to advise her what to do about money affairs. 
| She had no notion of getting help or strength from 
' the Unseen ; and this brother of hers, now that he was 
| come and would help her, had matters in his thoughts 
| that she could not share ; ; in talking with him, she 
must have reservations just as she had with her hus- 
band ; she had love from her husband, but not real 
companionship, and now she felt that she could not 
have it from Dick either. 
| Her schemes also were out of place for him. She 

had taken pains to make his coming known, and the 














quently excuses himself to his sister, and admits to whole neighbourhood had called, which Dick found 
her that he has lost sight of the principles in which rather a bore; then she had arranged a picnic, an 
they were both educated; perhaps he confides to her | archery-party, a dinner ; other people had done the 
a certain regret that the cares and the ways of this like, and now she felt sure that some of the families 
world should so much have driven out the faith and the | | with whom she should most have liked to be allied 
customs of his father’s house ; but it is not often that | were not at all to his taste ; moreover, she could now 
a sister so talks to a brother. A clergyman’s children | do nothing with him, her little manoeuvres would be 
in their father’s parsonage do certain things as a mat- | evident to his experienced eyes; and whereas she 
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wanted him to improve his position or his fortune by | 
marriage, his head was full of schemes for improving | 
the position of the crowds below him ; as for any | 
notion of rising higher, he thought himself already 
at the top. He had read what was best worth reading, 
he had seen what was most worth seeing, and he was 
an Englishman of good estate,—what could he want 
more! Why he wanted a wife, and he meant to 
choose himself one ; and he wanted a house, he was 
going to build himself one, and in that house he meant 
to rule. 

‘¢ Marry!” exclaimed Gilbert, when talking the 
matter over with his wife ; ‘‘ not he ; he expects too 
much, In the first place he wants a religious wife.” 

“‘Of course,” said Grace; ‘“‘and a cultivated 
woman.” 

‘* And one of a sweet and compliant temper,” con- | 
tinued Gilbert ; ‘‘for Master Dick has old-fashioned | 
notions. He made me blush yesterday, I declare, for 
he asked some questions, and when I referred him to | 
you—‘ What,’ he answered, ‘ do you allow your wife to 
arrange these affairs?’ I replied as became me, that 
T hoped I knew my place.” | 


| 


‘* No, you don’t,” said Grace ; ‘‘ Dick is quite right. 
I wish you did know your place and would take it.” 

**T can’t, my dear ; you wouldn’t let me.” 

“*Try me,” said Grace. ‘‘Give orders yourself, 
and see them carried out.” 

‘* Tt’s all very well to talk,” answered he, carelessly, 
then suddenly checking himself, he added, with mock 
gravity, ‘‘and now I think of it, I always do.” 

‘* Really, Gilbert !”’ exclaimed his wife, 

** Why, I thought that was what you wanted me to 
say. You should have heard Denver’s panegyric on 
his wife this morning ; it made everyone laugh, it was 
so unexpected.” 

Gilbert had been a guest that morning at a wedding 
breakfast. The host was not the bride’s father, and 
when the health of his wife was drunk he rose and 
returned thanks for her. 

‘*It was a very neat speech,” Gilbert said; ‘he 
attributed to her every virtue under the sun, and con- 
cluded thus :—‘ She has shared my sorrows, doubled 
my comforts, and—and,’ looking round on his children, 
‘and trebled my expenses.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





KNOCKING AT THE HEART. 


OnE bid me turn aside, 
Saying He had a message I could hear 
Rest in some quiet place ; but as I went 
I heard the busy voices of the world, 


And, listening to them, 


answered in my pride 


hat I had ears for both, and was intent 
On keeping all my old companions near. 


He called me once again, 
Pleading that He had precious things to say, 
Which He desired that I should understand ; 


Things which He might 


not tell to other men. 


I said, that if I were too long away, 
J could not join my company, and then 


Should lose my place of 


honour in the land. 


He told me I was ill ; 
That He this time had chosen for His call 
Because He saw my labour was too much, 
And that I greatly needed to be still. 
I answered, I was strong enough for all 
That I had planned that morning to fulfil ; 
And so again shook off His gentle touch. 


And yet I suffered sore : 
My eyes were dim with weeping all the night ; 
A heavy burden preyed upon my mind ; 
I dared not look on the long way before ; 
I dared not look on the dark way behind : 
Glad morning could not bring my spirit light ; 
The way of hope and peace I could not find. 


I am grown wiser now, 
And sadder, with the knowledge of my loss 
Of all the holy words I might have learned, 
Of counsels whose sweet comfort would not cease. 


Oh, if, alone with Him, 


1 had but turned, 


Had bowed in meckness ’neath the bitter Cross, 
And found it change to blessing and to peace ! 


He is not far away ; 
For still, at intervals, I hear His voice ; 
I hear His footsteps coming to my door 
Sound sweeter than the music of the day. 
Enter, O Lord! Oh! speak to me once more, 
And I will list each word that Thou canst say 
As humbly as a child,—and will rejoice. ELPIs, 
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LUTHER 


THE 






SINGER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


I am much indebted to an unknown correspondent | 


of the Editor of this Magazine, for pointing out that 
a good many of these Hymns of Luther are transla- 
tions of old Latin Hymns. But, although I am 
forced to give up for Luther any merit or praise 
founded on those individual poems, the poems them- 
selves rather gain than lose in interest from the fact, 
while there yet remain to Luther poems which will, I 


hope, bear out all I have mistakenly deduced from | 


those which he has only translated. 

It is however remarkable that in the only verse of 
which the correspondent to whom I have referred 
quotes an English translation, the translation I have 
given through Luther is actually nearer to the Latin 
than that made immediately from it. Here is the 
Latin :— 

Egressus ejus a Patre, 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem ; 
Excursus usque ad inferos, 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. 


Here is the translation from the Latin :— 


From God, the Father, he proceeds, 
To God, the Father, back he speeds ; 
Proceeds as far as very hell, 

Speeds back to light ineffable. 


Here is the translation from Luther, page 151 of 
this Magazine :— 


From the Father came his road, 
And returns again to God ; 
Unto hell his road went down, 
Up then to the Father’s throne. 


Should these hymns be collected into one 
volume, I hope to be able to print the Latin 
originals along with the German and English trans- 
lations. 


VIII.—GRACE. 
3 

THE SIXTY-SEVENTH PSALM. 
Gop unto us right gracious be, 
Nor for our sins requite us, 
His face shine on us clear and free, 
To endless life to light us ; 
That uttto us his work be known, 
The folk of his salvation, 
And Christ our health and strength be shown 
To every heathen nation, 
And unto God convert them. 


Then thanking God and praising thee, 
The world abroad rejoices ; 

And all the heathen glad shall be, 
And sing with mighty noises, 
Because thou art the judge, O Lord, 
And sin no more prevaileth. 

Thy word it is both bed and board 
And all the folk availeth, 

In the right path to hold them. 


God let the folk thank and adore, 
Deeds on thy altar burning ; 


1 











The land grow fruitful more and more, 
Thy word not void returning. 

Us bless the Father and the Son, 

God bless us, God the Holy Ghost, 

To whom by all be honour done ; 
Before him let them fear the most. 
Now heartily say Amen. 


2. 
THE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH PSALM. 


Harpy who in the fear of God 

Liveth, and walketh in his road ; 

Thine own hand shall thee find thy food, 
So liv’st thou right and all is good. 


So shall thy wife be in thy house 
Like vine with clusters plenteous, 
Thy children sit thy table round 
Like olive plants all fresh and sound. 


See such rich blessing draweth near 
The man who liveth in God’s fear, 
From him the curse away is worn, 
With which the sons of men are born. 


From Zion God will shine on thee ; 

Thou shalt behold continually 

The gladness of Jerusalem, 

Where God in grace is pleased with them. 


He will thy days make long for thee, 

With goodness ever nigh thee be, 

That thou with thy sons’ sons may’st dwell, 
And they be peace to Israel. 


2 
vO. 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE KINDNESS SO GREAT 
WHICH GOD HATH SHOWN TO US IN CHRIST, 


Dear Christians, let us now rejoice, 
And dance iu joyous measure ; 

All with one comfort and one voice, 
Singing in love and pleasure, 

Of what for us our God hath done, 
The welcome wonder he hath shown: 
Full dearly hath he bought it. 


Forlorn and lost in death I lay, 
A captive'to the devil, 

My sin lay heavy night and day, 
For I was born in evil. 

I fell but deeper for my strife, 
There was no good in all my life, 
For sin had quite possessed me. 


My good works they were worthless quite, 
Filthy rags without merit ; 

My free will hates God’s judging light, 

To all good dead and buried. 

Anguish even to despair me bore, 

And nought but death lay me before ; 

To hell I must be banished. 


Then God was sorry on his throne 
To see my woe thus rend me ; 
His tender mercy he thought on, 
His good help he would send me. 
He turned to me his father-heart ; 
In earnest sure he took his part, 
For of his best it cost him. 
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To his dear son he said : Go down ; 
Things go in piteous fashion ; 

Go down, my heart’s exalted crown, 

Be the poor man’s salvation. 

Lift him from out sin’s scorn and scath, 
Strangle for him that cruel Death, 

And take him to live with thee. 


To his father then the son gave ear, 
And by a maiden mother, 

Pure, tender-hearted, he came here, 
For he would be my brother. 

Secret he kept his strength enorm, 
And went about in my poor form, 
For he would catch the devil. 


And thus he said : Hold thou by me, 
In peace I will thee settle ; 

I give myself all up for thee, 

And I will fight thy battle. 

I am for thee, and thou for me, 

And where I am there thou shalt be ; 
The Enemy shall not part us. 


The Enemy will shed my blood, 

My life from me he’ll reave it ; 

All this I suffer for thy good— 

That hold thou firm, believe it. 

My Life doth swallow up thy Death ; 
My innocence bears thy sins, he saith, 
So henceforth thou art happy. 


To heaven unto my Father high, 
From this life I am going. 

But there thy master still ain I, 

My spirit on thee bestowing, 

Who thee in trouble comfort shall, 
And teach thee me to know right well, 
And in the truth shall lead thee. 


What I have done, what I have said 
Shall be thy deed, thy story ; 

That so the kingdom of God may spread, 
To the praise of his glory. 

And take heed what men bid thee do, 
Lest thus thou lose the treasure true ; 
With this last word I leave thee. Amen. 


> 


IX.—THE COMMANDMENTS. 


1, 


TueEsE are the holy ten commands, 
Which came to us from God's own hands, 
By Moses, who obeyed his will, 
On the top of Sinai’s hill. 

Kyrioleis. 


I am the Lord thy God alone; 
Of Gods besides thou shalt have none ; 
Thou shalt thyself trust all to me, 
And love me right heartily. 

Kyrioleis. 


Thou shalt not speak like idle word 

The name of God who is thy Lord ; 

As right or good thou shalt not praise 

Except what God does and says. 
Kyrioleis. 


Thou shalt keep holy the seventh day, 

That rest thou and thy household may ; 

From thine own work thou must be free, 

That God his work have in thee. 
Kyrioleis. 


Honour thou shalt and shalt obey 

Thy father and thy mother alway ; 

To serve them ready be thy hand, 

That thou live long in the land. 
Kyrioleis. 
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In wrathfulness thon shalt not kill, 
Nor hate, nor take revenge for ill, 
3ut patience keep and gentle mood, 
And ev’n to thy foe do good. 
Kyrioleis. 


Thy marriage-bond thou shalt not break, 
Nor in thy heart another take ; 
Thy life thou must keep pure and free, 
Temperate, with fine chastity. 

Kyrioleis. 


Steal not, nor yet by usury get 
Wealth from thy neighbour’s blood and sweat ; 
Open thou wide thy kindly hand 
To the poor man in thy land. 
Kyrioleis. 


Thou shalt not lying stories bear, 

Nor ’gainst thy neighbour falsely swear ; 

His innocence thou shalt rescue, 

And hide his shame from man’s view. 
Kyrioleis. 


Thy neighbour's house do not wish for ; 

His wife, or aught within his door ; 

But wish him all good earnestly, 

As thy own heart wishes thee. 
Kyrioleis. 


All these commands to us are given, 

That thou, O man, mayst thus be driven, 

Thy sin to own and good heed give 

How man for God needs must live. 
Kyrioleis. 


May Christ our Lord help us in this, 

For he our mediator is; 

And all our work is all in vain, 

Wrath alone is all its gain. 
Kyrioleis. 


2. 
Man, seekest thou to live in bliss, 
And dwell with God in endless peace, 
Thou shalt observe the ten commands 
Written by God with his hands. 
Kyrioleis. 


I am thy God alone, I say; 

No other God shall make thee stray. 

Thy heart must ever trust in me ; 

Mine own kingdom shalt thou be. 
Kyrioleis. 


My name hold thon in sacred fear ; 

In trouble call me—I will hear. 

Thou shalt observe the sabbath day, 

That in thee I have my way. 
Kyrioleis. 


To thy father and mother thou 

Shalt, next me, in obedience bow. 

Kil none, nor yield to anger wild, 

And keep thy wedlock undefiled. 
Kyrioleis. 


Thon shalt not from another steal, 

Nor, witness bearing, falsely deal ; 

Thy neighbour's wife not eye amiss, 

Pleased to let what's his be his. 
Kyrioleis. 


X..—-THE CREED. 


In one true God we all believe, 
Maker of the earth and heaven ; 
Who, as his sons us to receive, 
Hath as father himself given. 
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Now and henceforth*he will feed us, 
Soul and body will begirt us, 

’Gainst mischances he will heed us, 
Nought shall happen that shall hurt us. 
He cares for us, watches, defends ; 

And everything is in his hands. 


And we believe in Jesus Christ, 
God’s son, our Lord. Evermore he 
Doth sit beside the Father highest, 
Equal God in might and glory. 

He of Mary, the young maiden, 
Born on earth verily human 

By the Holy Ghost, grief-laden 


For our sakes, lost man and woman, 
Upon the cross expired in faith, 
And rose again, through God, from death. 


We believe in the Holy Ghost 

With the Father and the Saviour, 

In whom the fearful learn.to boast, 
Who the meek doth crown with favour. 
Christians all in earth as heaven 

Of one heart and mind he maketh. 
Here all sins shall be forgiven ; 

And the flesh to new life waketh. 

After this suffering there shall be 

Life for us to eternity. Amen. 








NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


IF appearances are to be relied on, we are as far as 
ever from the time when men shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. In spite of Great Exhibitions, the extension 
of international commerce, railways, telegraphs, cheap 
postage, and other influences that have a tendency to 
encourage peace, too many of the great nations of 
Europe show an ocxcitable, if not irascible spirit, not 
likely to be kept down when thoroughly roused, even 
by the fear of war. And it is remarkable how quickly 
occasions of provocation start up, of which no one 
dreamed but a few weeks before. 


inixed with a sense of the ludicrous, has hovered over 
these islands ; an outburst at Rome has been almost 
calculated on ; and a rupture between the Mahometan 


and the Christian populations of Turkey has been re- | 


garded as all but inevitable. But who could have 


thought, at the beginning of the year, that a quarrel | 
Or | 


would arise between Great Britain and Spain ? 
who could have predicted that the insignificant Duchy 
of Luxemburg would become the occasion of exaspe- 
rated feeling between Prussia and France? What- 
ever may come of these or similar cases of strife, it 
is a serious thing to see great nations so touchy, so 
ready to take offence, so little under the influence of 
the spirit of conciliation. A painful conviction is 
forced on the mind by this state of things—that the 
pacific, forbearing spirit of Christianity has penetrated 


but a little way into the heart of most of the Great | 


Powers. It is an instructive fact, that even when 
religion becomes a real power, there are certain spheres 
where it is very slow of entering and making its in- 
fluence felt, Conspicuous among these is the political 
world. As the villages of the Roman Empire were 
the last to own the supremacy of the Cross, so the 
sphere of politics, in the spiritual world, seems to be 
the last to admit the spirit of Christ. Yet who can 
doubt that if European potentates and diplomatists 


were all willing at this moment to listen to the Master | 


they profess to serve, a much more placable and ac- 
commodating spirit would be shown in the arrange- 
ment of their differences ? 

Turning from material to moral warfare, we find 
the indications multiplying that the battle of the 
Reformation must be fought again on English soil. 
And it would seem that some of the old battle-fields 





For some time | 
past, it is true, a vague dread of Fenianism, not un- | 


are again to be the scenes of conflict. Dr. Newman 
is about to return to Oxford. A mission is to be 
established in connection with the Birmingham 
Oratory, under sanction of the bishop, and by the 
advice of Rome. The Westminster Gazette dwells 
with great expectation on the influence which the 
name, and character, and persuasive powers of Father 
Newman cannot fail to exercise, and the eagerness 
with which many will hear from his lips the teaching 
of the Church on some of the momentous questions 
which are now agitating the public mind in England, 
**That voice,” it says, ‘*to whose attractive tones 
Oxford has been so long a stranger, strengthened by 
an experience of over twenty years of Catholic life, 
will have truths to speak which, every Catholic must 
rejoice, may now have a chance of bearing fruit ina 
place where the seeds of modern rationalism are being 
scattered with no niggard hand.” We trust it will 
be found that, in reply to that voice, men worthy of 
the Ridleys, Latimers, and Cranmers of other days 
| will uphold the truth for which they died, and that 
| the Martyrs’ Monument will have a nobler destiny 
than to commemorate the error of men who became 
** martyrs by mistake.” When the Church of Rome 
is about to make this open attempt to proselytise at 
Oxford, all who are interested in the religious welfare 
of the young men pursuing their studies there, must 
feel the duty of taking effective steps to counteract 
the influence of this new form of danger. 

Dr. Pusey has taken occasion at a recent meeting 
of the English Church Union to express his views on 
the present aspect and prospects of ultra-ritualism. 
He is very ill-pleased at the bishops’for saying that 
it ‘* fosters a tendency to desert our communion.” 
He believes that it is the Evangelical party that have 
caused the secession of nine-tenths of those who have 
left the Church of England. They told them that it 
was not honest to remain, and that they might as 
| well go over at once—a course which, to Dr. Pusey, 
seemed wholly uncalled-for. He is astonished at the 
| rupture between the High Church party and the 

Evangelical. Two years ago it seemed as if they 
| Were going to unite in opposition to the prevalent in- 
| fidelity, and in support of such doctrines as the 
| inspiration of Scripture, and the divinity of our Lord. 
But now the Evangelicals were in arms against them. 

With the earnest Evangelical men, those who really 
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loved the truth and desired the salvation of souls, it 
was a duty to cultivate the most friendly relations ; 
the controversial portion of them was much less hope- 
ful. Dr. Pusey counselled quietness and patience, 
as by far the best policy in present times. They 
should hold what they had got, and not push at 
present for more. A little storm was raging at pre- 
sent, but it would presently subside. He knew the 
temper of the people of England, and it was their | 
habit after a time to acquiesce in almost anything. It 
was very bad policy in their opponents to try to put 
a stop to the external customs complained of ; these 
customs were but the expression of doctrines ; and if 
the customs were stopped the doctrines would be the | 
more earnestly maintained. The present crusade was | 
in reality a crusade against the whole sacramental 
system of the Prayer-Book, and so long as that book 
remained, so long would that system, including the 
doctrine of confession and absolution, remain too. 


In our last month’s number we referred to certain | 
portions of London as worthy of comparison with the 
deserts of Africa ; the same thing may be said of a 
considerable part of Edinburgh. ‘The state of the | 
* closes ” of the Old Town has long been felt to be an 
utter scandal to the city, and at the present moment | 
an extensive system of improvement, likely to cost | 
several hundred thousands of pounds, is in the course | 
of being carried out. Meanwhile, fresh light is being 
poured upon the degraded and miserable condition of 
the inhabitants of the closes. A series of letters in a 
local paper has attracted much attention, and in the 
form of a little volume on ‘‘ The Poor of Edinburgh | 
and their Homes,” is spreading information over a | 
wider area. No one can read it without a very sad | 
heart. 1t tells so much of wretched dens, exorbitant | 
rents, absence of all the essentials of comfort and 
cleanliness, want of repairs, fever, cholera, degradation | 
of body and soul, ignorance, vice, cunning, and of | 
respectable families driven to live in the midst of this 
degradation and vice, that one gets sick before one | 
has read the half of it. The uses to which even his- | 
torical buildings are put would be grotesque, if they | 
were not melancholy. Cardinal Beaton’s palace in | 
Blackfriars’ Wynd may be taken as a sample. The 
very wine-cellars of the palace are turned into dwel- | 
lings, and the chapel is partitioned into apartments. | 
One Sunday evening the writer of the volume, in 
company with two detectives and a policeman, found | 
half-a-dozen young lads, determined thieves, sitting | 
round a table in an apartment of the palace, while a | 
young woman of twenty, in charge of the house, was | 
seated at the fire. This girl, who had been frequently | 
in gaol, was appointed by the master or mistress of | 
the house to sell liquor on the sly, getting a share of | 
the profits to cover the risk of being apprehended. At 
the end of the close another group of young men was | 
seen, whose business was to get hold of drunken men, | 
push them into closes, and rob them. There is no | 
want of agencies of relief and of improvement,— soup- | 
kitchens, ragged-schools, industrial homes, city mis- | 
sionaries, Bible women, and parochial machinery of 
all sorts,—but it seems as if little impression could be 
made on the mass of festering vice and wretchedness, 


An energetic pamphlet has lately appeared, inviting 
the inhabitants to adopt a new method of dealing with 
the poor. The author is strongly in favour of the 
New York plan, as described by Dr. Macleod in a 
recent number of Good Words. According to his 
proposal, the whole city should be divided and sub- 
divided into districts, to each of which a visitor should 
be appointed from the better classes of society. These 
visitors would investigate the case of every family in 
their district, and bring up a report to the officers of 
the society, by whom, in cases of real necessity, relief 
would be given of a suitable kind. Itis not intended 
that this plan should interfere with thé operations of 
the poor-law authorities, but that it should rather 
supplement them. Every effort would be made to 
prevent persons in temporary distress or difficulty 
lapsing into pauperism, and the whole force of the 
society'would be directed to elevate, instead of de- 
grading. The influence of a sympathetic spirit would 


| be brought to bear upon the sinking and suffering. 


The proposal is yet only in a very rough form, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will so approve itself to 
the mind and: feelings of the inhabitants as to be 
carried out energetically, either in whole or in part. 
But it is not in great towns only that fresh forms 
of social degradation are coming to light. Attention 
has been called in the House of Commons to the 
Reports of the Commissioners on the employment of 
women and children in connection with the gang- 
system, practised chiefly in the Fen district of England. 
This system has sprung up in recent years, and seems 
to be the result of the policy that discourages the 
erection of labourers’ cottages in rural districts, through 
fear of increasing the poor-rates. When a farmer re- 
quires a considerable amount of extra labour, for 
weeding, reaping, or other purposes, he cannot obtain 
it on the spot, and consequently he is obliged or 
tempted to call in the aid of a ganger, with whom he 
makes a bargain for the execution of the work. This 
ganger, often a person of rough character, hires a mis- 
cellaneous troop of men, women, and children, paying 
them at a very low rate, and moving them about from 
field to field, or from farm to farm, as the nature of the 
work may require. Many of them are mere children, 
some so young as five years of age. They have often 
to walk four or five miles from their house in the 
morning, and after working all day, return at night. 
The moral and social results of the system are described 
as extremely bad. Infant mortality is fearfully high, 
as high as in some of the worst urban districts. 
Education is miserably neglected, and on the character 
of young women, especially, the effect is very disas- 
trous, as they not only grow up ignorant of domestic 
duties, but with a coarseness and roughness of charac- 
ter that destroys all delicacy and modesty. Not a 
single voice was raised in the House of Commons in 
defence of the system, but it was thought desirable 
that, before legislation was resorted to, the Commis- 
sioners should make inquiry into the method of private 
gangs, as it was surmised that the evils connected with 
them were hardly less than those arising from the 
public gangs. ‘The resolution adopted by the House 
declared the propriety of applying the principles of the 
Factory Act to such cases, and the Commissioners have 
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proposed that the ages at which boys and girls should 


be employed should be restricted, and that the sexes | 


should be separated in doing their work. It is sin- 
gular that as one form of social degradation is checked 
by Parliament, other forms should be for ever cropping 
up in other quarters. 
put right, when the mines and collieries are found to 
be all wrong ; scarcely is provision made for the mines 
and collieries, when the potteries, and chemical works, 
and lucifer-match factories, and other scenes of industry 
are discovered to be full of evil; and no sooner has a 
cure been applied to them than the rural districts are 
found to be infected. The roots of the disease which 
shows such manifold vitality must, we apprehend, be 
sought for deeper than we have as yet penetrated ; 
and a better plan must be found for applying the prin- 
ciple that *‘ prevention is better than cure.” A coun- 
try that desires to be considered among the foremost 
both in civilisation and Christianity cannot afford to 
have such hideous blotches deforming and disfiguring 
her features in every quarter. 

We are glad to learn from the annual Report of the 
Aldershot Mission Hall and Soldiers’ Institute, that 
success continues to attend that very useful institu- 
tion. This Hall, as many of our readers know, owes 


its existence to the Christian zeal and earnestness | 


of a lady, who, after having done good service in 
establishing Christian missions in various destitute 
parts of the country, was called unexpectedly to 
undertake a similar labour for Aldershot. 
which combines the advantages of a reading and re- 
freshment-room with the work of a Christian mission, 
has been in existence for four years, and has been the 
nucleus of a series of earnest evangelistic labours, 
carried on with much apostolic simplicity and zeal, 
having for their first object the recovery of souls, and 
in subordination to this, the promotion of the intel- 
lectual and social welfare of the soldiers and their 
families. It could not be supposed that in these 
days such an institution should find universal favour, 
but its benevolent and devoted promoter has been 
enabled to persevere, even amid sickness and manifold 
discouragement, and the successive reports bear cheer- 
ing evidence that no small measure of good has been 
the résult. Letters are received from soldiers in all 
parts of the Queen’s dominions, referring with thank- 
fulness to the blessings received by them at the Hall, 
and often lamenting that no such institution could be 
‘found by them in the localities where their lot has 
been cast. A Refuge for the Fallen is one of the 
more recent offshoots of the mission; and we can 
well believe the pressing necessity that exists for such 
an asylum. 
among the miserable creatures that pursue their career 
of vice at Aldershot, that at no other place have they 
ever witnessed vice so degrading, and misery so heart- 
rending. Disappointments have been experienced, 


both in the refuge and in the mission, in the case of | 


some who promised amendment; but others have 
stood firm. It must be a great satisfaction to mul- 
titudes, that in such a place as Aldershot there should 
be an institution from which an influence so kindly, 
so homely, and so apostolic is constantly emanating, 
and where the poor soldier, in his life of change, 


Hardly have the factories been | 


The Hall, | 


It is the testimony of all who have gone | 





| homelessness, and temptation, is told, simply and 
earnestly, how to secure the unchangeable Kingdom, 
the House not. made with hands, and the Crown of 
eternal glory. 
A remarkable religious movement has been going 
, on during the winter in some of the fishing-villages on 
| the coast of Banff. - In social habits and temperament 
the fishermen there form a distinct class, having little 
or no intercourse with the general population. Unlike 
the wave of religious influence that swept over the 
| same district six or seven years ago, the present 
'movement is wholly confined to this fisher class, 
Even where they are living side by side with other 
| classes, the impression is restricted to the seafaring 
community. The most striking feature of the awaken- 
ing is the universality, for it may be almost said to 
be so, with which it has caught up the whole fishing 
population of some of the villages, It is attended, 
as might be expected in such a class, with a consider- 
able amount of tumultuous emotion ; but the visions 
and prostrations of former times are very rare. 
Meetings for prayer are extremely common ; held, too, 
in many instances, in unusual places. It is the cus- 
tom of the earnest fishermen to go to the rocks to 
pray, and in some crevice or cove, hollowed by the 
waves, groups of fervent men may be found, pleading 
| with God for the soul of some comrade. In many of 
the boats, worship is carried on every night at sea, 
and in some cases, the whole of the crews are men of 
piety. One of the most marked features of the move- 
ment is the earnestuess of the desire which is shown 
for the salvation of others ; and some very remarkable 
| cases have taken place in which prayer so offered has 
| been answered. A scoffer who taunted his comrades 
| that their religion could not be true, else he would be 
saved, for they would pray for him and get an answer, 
became the subject of earnest prayer, and speedily 
joined the company he had so lately sneered at. 


The great danger of the spread of scepticism in 
Italy, to which we alluded last month, and which 
| makes such men as Guizot sympathise with the Roman 
| Catholic Church to a degree that seems strange to 
| earnest Protestants, is confirmed by the intelligent 
| correspondent of Evangelical Christendom, whose anti- 
| cipations are by no means of an encouraging kind. 
| Asa whole, he remarks, the Evangelical cause seems 
to make no progress, if it be not even retrograding. 
| The chief reason is, the prevailing indifference to all 
| religious creeds and practices, the root of which is to 
| be found in a widely-diffused and rapidly-growing 
scepticism. ‘‘ Indeed, the leading Evangelical thinkers 
and preachers already acknowledge that there is far 
more danger to be apprehended in Italy from the 
spread of Rationalism, than from the crippled power 
of Romanism.” He adverts to a conversation which 
he had recently had at the door of the over-crowded 
Waldensian service at Venice with an atheist, to whom 
the Bible was a fable and Jesus Christ a myth. ‘“ De- 
nying the existence of God and of the human con- 
science, as well as the immortality of the soul, the 
work of Renan was but a feeble production in his 
judgment—a mere romance, And yet he is a fre- 
quent visitor of the Evangelical Hall, rejoices in the 
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freedom of discussion now permitted, and the excellent 
disposition of the people to listen, and believes that 
through the Gospel as a forerunner, pure philosophy 
will triumph in a few years throughout Italy. If he 
had only known that men like Mazzarella had been 


betrayed into contributing to the erection of a statue | 
to Voltaire, he might have reasoned with some sort of | 


proof. The fear of many is rather that, ere the Gospel 


make great progress here, Italy will run into the ex- | 


cesses of infidelity, from the extreme of superstition to 
that of incredulity,—yea, that that period is already 
upon us, and that whatever may be said of the women 
of Italy, the men of the country are leavened with 
Rationalism, and have been so practically for years, 
through the potent reactionary bigotry of the priests 
and dogmas of Romanism.” 

There are, however, as we have formerly stated, 
spots where a good work is going hopefully on. The 
sympathy of the public with the Evangelical movement 
at Venice is evinced by many remarkable facts, The 
public press is to a large extent in its favour, and 
printers come forward and offer to print, on their own 
responsibility, various discourses of the Evangelists, 
which are afterwards sold at a cheap rate. Several 
halls have been offered for hire to the Evangelicals, 
and two, which are large and central, have been 
placed gratuitously at their disposal. In one of these 
Gavazzi preaches every night to an audience of seven 
hundred ; in another hall he carries on a series of 
forenoon lectures. Other halls are occupied by Mr. 
Comba of Brescia, Signor Turin, and others. We 
learn, too, that the large church built by Benedek in 
Verona has been obtained by the Waildenses for 
Italian and German Evangelical service, and that the 
authorities in Mantua are most anxious that the old 
German church in that town should also be obtained 
for the same object. 

It is interesting to find the Protestants of Hungary 


beginning to lift up their heads. The hospital in | 


Pesth, to which we have formerly alluded, has not 
only served the purpose of a hospital, but has given 


& prominence to the Protestant section of the commu- | 
nity that contrasts remarkably with the persecutions | 


and degradation of former days. There are few coun- 


tries in which the Protestant cause has had a more 
interesting history, and where the soil is more impreg- | 
nated with Protestant blood. The history of the | 


struggle has never been fully given to the public, but 
it is understood that various narratives, more or less 
complete, have been written, and await their time. 
Many biographies and annals exist in manuscript, and 


are scattered over the country. They were mosily | 


written by persecuted men who, not having been al- 
lowed even to complain of the injuries they suffered, 
seem to have found some relief to their spirits in 
recording secretly the wrongs to which they and 
their church were subjected. Some Merle D’Aubigné 
or Motley will one day find a mass of most interesting 


materials to work on, and possibly even the “ History | 


of the Reformation in Germany,” or the ‘“‘ History 
of the Dutch Republic,” may be equalled by the nar- 
rative constructed out of them. ‘Ihe active persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Hungary continued almost to 
the present century. ‘*In the period 1686—1790,” 


| 


| Says one well versed in the facts, ‘‘no fewer than 
| seven hundred churches were forcibly taken from the 
| Protestants. During the eighteenth century a sys- 
| tematic persecution was carried on ; multitudes were 
absolutely compelled to become Papists. Villages 
were frequently surrounded by an armed military ; the 
circle closed in, driving all before them, man, woman, 
_and child, into the churches. There holy water 
was sprinkled upon them by the priesis, and they were 
forthwith declared genuine Catholics. After this 
purification, they were subjected to a heavy punish- 
| ment if they applied to a Protestant minister for the 
baptism of their child, or for burial ; and the minister 
was exposed to the severest penalties if he dared to 
| exercise any of his functions among them.” It cannot 
| but be that the Protestant spirit, now that it is free, 
| will yet make great way among such a people ; and 
now that the superior vigour of the Protestant nations 
is making itself felt in Europe, we can look forward 
| with great hope to the future of the Hungarian Church, 
| if only the breath of God’s Spirit fill it with life and 
energy, and enable it to rise to the grandeur of its 
mission. 

An interesting illustration of bread cast on the 
waters found after many days, has taken place in 
connexion with Siberia. More than forty years ago 
the London Missionary Society commenced a mission 
in that country, a few missionaries, with their families, 
among whom were the Rev. W. Swan and the Rev. 
| E. Stallybrass, banishing themselves from the civilised 
| world, to carry on the work. The Emperor Alexander 

took great interest in it, and not only assigned land 
for its use, but granted a handsome sum towards the 
mission buildings. For twenty years the mission was 
carried on with but smallsuccess. During the last five 
years, however, a teacher and a few scholars were 
brought to believe and obey the Gospel ; and mean- 
while the Scriptures were translated into the language 
of the Buriats, In 1841, the Emperor Nicholas broke 
| up the mission, because it taught views of doctrine 
aud worship inconsistent with those that prevailed 
throughout the empire. One might have thought it 
would be a solatiwm to the Emperor’s feelings to think 
that amid the multitudes he had forced to make Si- 
beria their residence, there were a few families of edu- 
cation who had voluntarily chosen it as their home. 
The missionaries, however, were forced to retire,—the 
only parties; we should fancy, that ever were driven 
from Siberia, For a few years they continued to hear 
| from the teacher who was their foremost convert, but 
then the letters ceased. At length communication 
was once more opened through the Russian Archiman- 
drite at Peking, and in November, 1865, letters were 
received showing that several of the Christians were 
still living and adhering to the faith. Letters have 
since been received from several of them, breathing 
not only a Christian, but an earnest missionary spirit. 
The last letter received by "Mr. Swan before he died 
was one telling him that the seed which he had sowed 
in tears so many years ago, was bearing its harvest of 
| blessing. 








The echoes of the discussion on working men and 
the Christian Church are now coming to us from the 
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other side of the Atlantic. Opinions, however, do not 
seem to be uniform as to the state of the case in the 
United States. The New York Times deems that the 
comparison is eminently in favour of the West ; that— 
excepting New York, which is largely alien —there is 
no country in the world in which there is so universal 
an attendance at houses of worship, and so universal 
a diffusion of religious sentiment. The feudal dis- 
tinction of classes complained of in England has no 


existence ; the liberty on which the social structure | 


rests constitutes the foundation of their religious sects 
and institutions. The Christian Register of Boston, 
however, does not take so favourable a view. ‘In all our 
cities and towns,” it says, ‘‘there is a large number 
who do not attend church, and over whom Christian 
institutions have little influence. A large majority 
do not care to gotochurch. It is estimated that there 
are seventy thousand churches in the United States. 
It is a high figure to rate the church-goers at ten 
millions, Thus it will be seen that not one-third of 
our people attend public worship, or have any direct 
connection with religious institutions. To take our 
own city: There are, say, 100 places of worship ; 
allowing 600 seats for each church, only 60,000 can 
attend. If we have 192,000 inhabitants, 132,000 
are excluded, making over two-thirds. In New 
York the disproportion is greater. But the trouble 
is not so much lack of church accommodation as 
want of interest in the thing itself; and just at 
this point arises the practical question—What is to be 
done ?” 

The rapid progress of Mormonism is one of the most 
singular features of the age, and one of the most 
striking reproofs to its boasted intelligence. A sect 


not yet forty years old, numbers 106 settlements | 
in the valleys of the West, and 150,000 adherents ; | 


in other parts of the United States about 10,000 ; in 


England anc its dependencies 15,000; in the rest of | 


Europe 10,000; and in Asia and the South Seas 
20,000. Their missionary zeal is extraordinary ; but 
no doubt their success in Europe arises greatly from 
the anxiety of multitudes to avail themselves of any 
way of bettering their condition in life, and their con- 
sequent readiness to emigrate to the West. Mr. 


Hepworth Dixon, in his recent work on America, | 


gives the following graphic picture of their way of 


work :—‘‘ The way in which an elder may be called | 


to missionary work has, in this age of dollars, an air 
of primitive romance. Brigham Young (say) is walk- 
ing down Main Street ; he sees a young fellow driving 


a team, galloping a horse, riding in a cart ; and, call- | 


ing that young elder to his side, he tells him that the 
Lord has chosen him to go forth and preach, mention- 
ing, perhaps, the period and the place. The time may 
be for one year, for three years, for ten years; the 
locality may be in Liverpool, in Damascus, in Delhi, 
in Pekin. Asking only a few hours’ time to put his 


house in order, to take leave of his friends, to kiss his _ 


wives and children, that young elder, chosen from the 


| street, will start on his errand. I have talked with a 
dozen of such missionaries; young men who have 
been called from the ranch, from the sawmill, from 
| the peach-garden, at a moment’s notice, to depart unto 
the ends of the earth. Elder Stenhouse had been sent 
to labour in France and Switzerland, Elder Riter in 
Austria, Elder Naisbit in England, Elder Davey in 
India and Ceylon. Their method was the same, 
Without money and without food the missionary starts 
| on his journey ; hiring himself as a driver, a guard, a 
| carpenter, to some train of merchandise, going either 
| towards the river or towards the sea. If his sphere is 
| Europe, the young elder works as a labourer to New 
| York, where he hires himself out either as clerk or as 
| a mechanic, till he can save his passage-money ; or he 
| agrees with some skipper to serve before the mast, 
on which he will take his place humbly with the 
| poor sailors, to whom, as the ship heaves on- 
| ward, he finds many opportunities for preaching of a 
| Mormon’s rest in the Valley of the Mountains. He 
,is not a man of books. ‘We have no colleges 
| here,’ said Young, ‘to train our young men to be 
| fools; we just take a fellow from the hills, who has 
been felling wood, killing bears, and catching wild 
, colts ; we send him out on a mission, and he comes 
back to us a man. Arrived in Europe without a penny, 
_ the missionary finds, if he can, a lodging in the house 
| of a local Mormon. If he cannot, he sleeps on a bench, 
_ on a stone step, under a tree, ‘I landed at Southamp- 
ton,’ said Elder Stenhouse, ‘ without a farthing in my 
| purse, and I sold the boots from my feet to buy a 
| plank from which I could preach.’ Such is the spirit 
_ of the young Mormon elder. Sometimes he is helped 
| forward by a Saint (a Mormon), oftentimes by a 
stranger and a Gentile; at the worst he gets em- 
ployment as a tailor, as a carpenter, as a dockyard 
labourer. He toils and preaches from town to town, 
living the poor man’s life, offering himself every- 
where as the poor man’s friend. When his task is 
done, he will preach his way back from the scene of 
his labour to his pleasant home, to his thriving farm, 
to his busy mill, in the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake.” 
| Accounts of the most decided character continue 
to be received of the progress of religious awakening 
in the United States. In very many congregations, 
large numbers of persons are coming forward with de- 
cision, and consecrating their lives to the Lord. 
Colleges, in some instances, have had seasons of re- 
| freshing, and the students, in a body, or in large 
numbers, have dedicated their whole powers to Christ. 
Columns of newspapers are occupied in detailing in- 
stances of congregations where remarkable results of 
a similar kind have taken place. May the life thus 
awakened be wisely guided, and graciously developed 
and matured ; and may the exhibition of Christian 
character which resulis from it be as complete and 
beautiful as the movement in which it originates is 
vigorous and wonderful. 
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Binding indestructible. Tuomas Mcrsy, 32, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


for paroch‘al distribution. 

London : WARREN, Hatt, & Co., 88, Cam- 
den Road, N.W.; James Nisset & Co.; 
Smurpxin & Co.; HamItton, ADaus, & Co. ; 
and all Booksellers. 





On Ist May, at every Library in the Kingdom, 
CRAMPTON. 


OF 


In One Volume. 


THE HEROES 


A Story. 


N.B.—For distribution the 3d. (threepenny) 
edition is sold at half-price, in packets of fifty, 
and sent post free on receipt of 7s. 9d. by 
Warren, Hatt, & Co. (only.) 








PRIZE MEDALS at the Five Great Exhibitions, London, 1851 & 1862 ; 


New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


Fry’s Chocolate and Cocoa. 


at i IN STICKS, DROPS, &c., also in Fancy Boxes, in great variety, is very delicious and sustaining, and is 
Teen ee >= requiring light refreshment in a portable and convenient form, Being very pure and wholesome, it ia 


strongly recommended for children. 


"§ Chocolate Creams are an exceedingly delicious sweetmeat. 


FRY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA 


is distinguished by its purity, delicate flavour, and nutritious properties. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 





J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
In Hor on Cop Cimates THIs Soap 1s INVALUABLE. 
Prices, 4d, and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey, 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
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THE po a 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 





HEAD OFFICE: No. 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 
Manchester, 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Birmingham, 39A NEW STREET. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





INCREASED SUCCESS 


Has attended the Society’s operations during the Septennial period ended 
3lst December last. Thus :— 


1. Increase in the New Business. 

















New Assurances in 1860 ; m , : ‘ 4380,305 © 0 
New Assurances in 1866 : : ; - 1,236,000 0 0 
Excess of 1866 _—.. 855,695 0 0 
2. [ncvease ad the Annual Revenue. 
Annual Revenue 1859 3 ; ‘ £412,767 0 0 
Annual Revenue at the present time : : 600,000 0 0 
Excess . £187,233 0-0 
3. Increase in the Funds. 

Invested Funds, 1859 : : . . 3,518,230 0 0 
Invested Funds at the present ‘time . . - 4,400,000 0 0 
Excess . £881,770 0 0 





Premiums for each 100l. Assured. 
WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE WHOLE REALISED PROFITS. 









































Age. Premium. Age. Premium, Age. Premium. | Age. Premium. 
21 42 3 1 30 42 Wu 9 39 43 4 6 48 ao a ae 
22 2 31 31 2 i. 11 40 See 49 42-@ 88 
23 Re ee 32 =. 4! a Sa" 50 4 10 7 
24 s.4 * 33 S: 42 3 10 oO 51 44 8 
25 Ae. 34 2 16 9 43 ee 52 4 18 I 
26 27 6 35 2 1 2 44 3 14 #1 53 5 3 6 
27 2 8 6 36 219 9 45 3 16 4 54 5 8 , 
28 ee. F 37 3.53 46 3 18 7 55 5 13 

29 2 10 8 38 3 3 0 47 4 1 1 56 5 19 3 











Forms of Proposal to effect Assurances sent free of charge on application to the Head 
Office, or any of the Agencies. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Heap OFFICE, 9 St. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH. 
April, 1867. 














































